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FOREWORD 


In  1948,  after  several  decades  of  informal  contacts  among  church 
leaders  and  ten  years  of  concentrated  preparation,  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  came  into  being.  Those  gathered  at  the  First 
Assembly  in  Amsterdam,  representing  some  150  churches,  sought — 
under  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit — to  express  their  vision  of  what 
a  World  Council  of  Churches  might  come  to  be  and  to  do. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  World  Council  Executive  Committee  in 
February  1983,  Dr  Philip  Potter,  General  Secretary  of  the  Council, 
reminded  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  that  vision.  He  quoted 
from  the  Message  of  the  Amsterdam  Assembly : 

Our  coming  together  to  form  a  World  Council  will  be  vain  unless  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Christian  congregations  everywhere  commit  themselves  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Church  in  a  new  effort  to  seek  together,  where  they  live,  to  be 
His  witnesses  and  servants  among  their  neighbours.  We  have  to  remind 
ourselves  and  all  men  that  God  has  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats 
and  exalted  the  humble  and  meek.  We  have  to  learn  afresh  together  to 
speak  boldly  in  Christ’s  name  both  to  those  in  power  and  to  the  people,  to 
oppose  terror,  cruelty  and  race  discrimination,  to  stand  by  the  outcast,  the 
prisoner  and  the  refugee.  We  have  to  make  of  the  Church  in  every  place  a 
voice  for  those  who  have  no  voice,  and  a  home  where  every  man  will  be  at 
home.  We  have  to  learn  afresh  together  what  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
man  or  woman  in  industry,  in  agriculture,  in  politics,  in  the  professions 
and  in  the  home.  We  have  to  ask  God  to  teach  us  together  to  say  “No” 
and  to  say  “Yes”  in  truth.  “No”,  to  all  that  flouts  the  love  of  Christ,  to 
every  system,  every  programme  and  every  person  that  treats  any  man  as 
though  he  were  an  irresponsible  thing  or  a  means  of  profit,  to  the 
defenders  of  injustice  in  the  name  of  order,  to  those  who  sow  the  seeds  of 
war  or  urge  war  as  inevitable;  “Yes”,  to  all  that  conforms  to  the  love  of 
Christ,  to  all  who  seek  for  justice,  to  the  peacemakers,  to  all  who  hope, 
fight  and  suffer  for  the  cause  of  man,  to  all  who — even  without  knowing 
it — look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 
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That  statement  provides  an  excellent  background  for  the  reading 
of  this  official  report  of  the  work  carried  out  by  the  WCC  since  the 
Nairobi  Assembly  in  1975. 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  1983  Assembly  in  Vancouver  to 
reflect  upon  this  work  and  to  make  decisions  about  future  directions 
for  the  Council.  It  may  be  helpful  to  keep  three  questions  in  mind  as 
the  delegates  read  this  report: 

—  Does  the  report  indicate  that  the  Council  has  been  true  to  the 
vision  of  those  who  brought  it  into  being? 

—  Is  that  vision  of  the  founders  one  that  still  enables  the  Council  to 
be  faithful  to  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  time? 

—  Are  there  changes  that  need  to  be  made,  new  emphases  that  need 
to  be  added,  if  the  Council  is  to  be  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord 
it  seeks  to  serve  in  the  period  that  lies  ahead? 

As  the  participants  grapple  with  these  questions,  sharing  their  in¬ 
sights  and  concerns  frankly  and  honestly,  they  will  be  shaping  the 
future  of  the  Council.  It  is  important  that  those  involved  in  this  pro¬ 
cess  recognize  that  they  gather  not  just  to  meet  with  one  another,  but 
to  meet  with  one  another  and  with  the  God  who  loves  the  world  so 
deeply  that  he  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  that  those  who  believe  on 
him  should  have  eternal  life,  and  sent  him  not  to  condemn  the  world 
but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved. 


Edward  W.  Scott 
Moderator,  Central  Committee 
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The  text  of  faith 

This  official  report  of  the  work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
Nairobi  to  Vancouver ,  is  the  account  of  the  stewardship  of  the  Central 
and  Executive  Committees  and  of  the  various  commissions  and  work¬ 
ing  groups  which  have  laboured  to  carry  out  the  mandate  given  to  the 
Council  by  the  Fifth  Assembly  in  1975.  It  is  the  result  of  considerable 
reflection,  discussion  and  mutual  criticism  among  the  staff  and  com¬ 
mittees.  Happily,  it  was  preceded  by  a  popular  account,  Acting  in 
Faith ,  written  by  a  journalist,  Leon  Howell,  who  has  followed  closely 
and  perceptively  the  work  of  the  Council.  Readers  will  therefore  have 
been  prepared  for  a  more  detailed  narrative  and  evaluation  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Council  during  these  more  than  seven  years. 

The  title  of  the  popular  report  is  significant:  “Acting  in  Faith”. 
The  writer  introduces  the  book  with  these  words:  “Above  all  else, 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  an  expression  of  faith.”  This  is 
reminiscent  of  the  exhortations  of  the  Epistle  of  James:  “He  who 
looks  into  the  perfect  law,  the  law  of  liberty,  and  perseveres,  being 
no  hearer  that  forgets  but  a  doer  that  acts,  he  shall  be  blessed  in  his 
doing....  For  as  the  body  apart  from  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  apart 
from  works  is  dead”  (1 :25;  2:17,26). 

When  James  speaks  of  “the  law  of  liberty”  and  of  the  call  to  res¬ 
pond  to  the  needs  and  cries  of  human  beings  made  like  us  in  the  im¬ 
age  of  God,  we  are  reminded  of  the  theme  of  the  Nairobi  Assembly: 
“Jesus  Christ  Frees  and  Unites”.  Jesus  Christ  liberates  us  by  faith  to 
be  united  to  others  in  all  that  we  are  and  do. 

Similarly,  when  James  says  that  faith  without  works  is  dead,  we 
are  challenged  by  the  theme  of  the  coming  Assembly  in  Vancouver, 
“Jesus  Christ  —  the  Life  of  the  World”.  Indeed,  as  the  Gospel  of 
John  says:  “God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  Son,  that 
whoever  believes  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  eternal  life” 
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(3 : 16).  But  the  life  which  we  receive  in  Christ  by  faith  means  “doing 
the  truth”  (John  3 :21).  The  faith  we  confess  must  be  expressed  in  ac¬ 
tion  if  there  is  to  be  life  for  the  world. 

This  report  is  an  account  of  wrestling  with  faith  in  the  midst  of 
acting,  and  acting  out  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  who  frees  and  unites, 
and  who  offers  life  in  all  its  fullness  to  all  who  believe.  This  is  in  the 
spirit  of  the  very  nature  of  the  Council  as  the  First  Asembly  in  1948 
conceived  it:  “The  Council  desires  to  serve  the  churches,  which  are 
its  constituent  members,  as  an  instrument  whereby  they  may  bear 
witness  together  to  their  common  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  co¬ 
operate  in  matters  requiring  united  action”  (Official  Report,  p.  127). 

Faith  has  to  be  lived  out  concretely.  Therefore,  a  body  like  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  has  had  to  witness  and  act  within  the  con¬ 
crete  realities  of  our  world  during  these  seven  years.  The  text  of  faith 
has  had  to  be  put  into  effect  in  a  given  context  (that  which  goes  with, 
accompanies  the  text).  Our  faith,  our  confession  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  God  and  Saviour,  is  “according  to  the  Scriptures”  and  as 
transmitted  and  witnessed  by  the  church  throughout  the  centuries.  But 
the  expression  of  that  faith  is  influenced  by  the  demands  of  witnessing 
in  any  given  time  in  history.  Through  the  Joint  Working  Group  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  study 
paper  was  produced  in  1980 :  “Towards  a  Confession  of  the  Common 
Faith”.  While  emphasizing  the  abiding  significance  of  the  ancient  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith  and  the  great  conciliar  definitions  of  the  church,  it 
draws  attention  to  some  aspects  of  the  apostolic  faith  which  need  to  be 
brought  out  in  our  present  world  context.  In  particular  it  says : 

Confessing  Christ  implies  today  a  special  insistence  on  the  connection 
between  Christian  salvation  and  the  realization  in  our  world  of  a  state  of 
justice  and  peace,  abolishing  discriminations,  and  thus  announcing  the 
reign  of  God  inaugurated  in  Jesus.  This  can  become  a  priority  when  there 
is  question  of  defending  the  dignity  of  the  person  in  regions  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  where  it  is  threatened.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  verbal  pro¬ 
fession  will  be  authentic  only  if  what  it  expresses  in  words  finds  its  prac¬ 
tical  expression  in  the  activity  of  ecclesial  communities  to  second  the  ef¬ 
forts  being  made  everywhere  in  the  world  for  the  establishment  of  this 
justice  and  of  respect  for  these  human  rights.  For  this  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
fessing  the  same  apostolic  faith,  but  now  in  its  “existential”  aspect  without 
which  the  profession  of  the  creeds  of  the  past  would  be  seriously  weak¬ 
ened.  The  confession  of  Christ  through  action  is,  in  fact,  the  logical  out¬ 
come  of  adherence  to  the  fundamental  articles  of  faith  in  God  the  Creator 
and  in  the  Incarnation  “for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation”. 

Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  100,  pp.9-10 
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What  then  is  the  context  in  which  the  Council,  in  accordance  with 
its  mandate,  has  confessed  the  faith  in  word  and  deed  during  these 
years  since  the  Fifth  Assembly? 

The  world  context 

The  contrast 

There  has  been  a  sharp  deterioration  in  the  world  situation  during 
the  period  between  the  Nairobi  and  Vancouver  Assemblies.  The 
many  dimensions  of  this  have  had  serious  implications  for  the  life 
and  witness  of  the  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  They  have 
posed  new  challenges  to  the  World  Council  and  they  have  made  new 
demands  upon  it.  The  work  of  the  Council  during  the  period  has  to 
be  seen  against  the  background  of  this  deepening  global  crisis. 

The  trends  in  world  politics  which  have  led  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs  were  already  evident  when  we  met  at  the  Nairobi  Assembly. 
But  then  there  was  also  a  mood  of  expectation  and  a  fairly  high 
degree  of  optimism  with  regard  to  the  international  scene.  There 
were  several  reasons  for  this. 

Within  Africa,  where  the  Assembly  met,  Mozambique  and  Angola 
had  attained  political  independence,  thus  ending  decades  of  colonial 
and  racist  domination.  This  naturally  led  to  hopes  that  the  process  of 
liberation  in  the  whole  of  Southern  Africa  would  be  accelerated.  In 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Kampuchea  the  wars  had  come  to  an  end,  reaffirm¬ 
ing  once  again  the  victory  of  the  people  against  foreign  domination. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  signing  of  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  European  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Helsinki  was  a 
remarkable  achievement  and  gave  new  hopes  about  detente,  disarma¬ 
ment  and  a  general  relaxation  of  tensions.  It  was  even  hailed, 
perhaps  without  much  justification,  as  a  model  for  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

At  that  time  there  was  also  an  increased  awareness  of  the  injustice 
in  the  area  of  international  economic  relations.  It  appeared  that  the 
call  for  a  New  International  Economic  Order  by  the  United  Nations 
was  eliciting  some  positive  responses.  The  economically  powerful  na¬ 
tions  of  the  North  —  at  least  some  of  them  —  appeared  to  be  willing 
to  listen  to,  and  even  to  negotiate  with,  the  weaker  nations  of  the 
South. 

All  this  warranted  a  measure  of  optimism,  in  spite  of  the  negative 
trends  —  like  the  tensions  in  the  Middle  East,  the  escalation  of  the 
arms  race,  the  worsening  of  the  situation  in  Latin  America  —  all  of 
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which  received  attention  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly.  In 
retrospect,  and  in  contrast  to  the  situation  we  face  today,  the  world 
in  1975  was  less  volatile,  less  dangerous. 

A  change  for  the  worse 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  here  a  chronological  description  of  world 
events.  But  carefully  looking  at  the  events  one  does  notice  that, 
about  half  way  through  the  period  under  review  in  this  report,  there 
was  a  very  sharp  deterioration  in  international  relations.  It  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  direct  East-West  confrontation,  accom¬ 
panied  by  belligerent  rhetoric  and  the  growing  destabilization  of 
countries  of  the  third  world.  Some  called  it  the  beginning  of  the  se¬ 
cond  cold  war,  because  the  idiom  and  style  of  the  cold  war  had  been 
recaptured.  Others  have  even  declared  that  the  third  world  war  has 
already  begun. 

What  are  some  of  the  elements  in  the  worsened  situation  of  the 
1980s?  First,  scientific  and  technological  development  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  domination  of  the  powerful  industrialized  states  over 
their  own  people  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Club  of  Rome,  in  its 
report  “Reshaping  the  International  Order”,  stated: 

Nowhere  is  the  disparity  between  the  industrialized  and  third  world 
countries  more  marked  than  in  the  field  of  scientific  research  and 
technological  development.  Although  90  percent  of  all  the  technologists 
and  scientists  that  have  ever  lived  are  alive  today,  over  90  percent  are  at 
work  in  the  industrialized  countries.  Over  90  percent  of  their  activities  are 
concentrated  in  research  for  the  rich  world  and  on  converting  their  find¬ 
ings  into  protected  technical  processes.  The  rich  minority  thus  commands 
an  overwhelming  proportion  of  techno-scientific  development. 

It  had  been  the  dream  of  the  twentieth  century,  especially  during 
the  years  after  World  War  II,  that  as  science  unlocked  the  secrets  of 
nature  and  mastered  it  through  technology,  life  would  become  more 
materially  secure  and  comfortable  for  the  majority  of  the  human 
race.  Science  has  not  in  fact  made  life  any  better,  easier  or  more  effi¬ 
cient  for  most  people.  It  has  indeed  enabled  persons  to  land  on  the 
moon  and  explore  outer  space.  But  at  the  same  time  we  have  lost 
clarity  with  regard  to  our  proper  frame  of  reference  —  the 
oikoumene,  the  whole  inhabited  earth.  And  space  exploration  is  be¬ 
ing  largely  used  by  the  super-powers  to  spy  on  each  other  for  military 
purposes.  We  are  in  the  age  of  computers,  electronics,  and  labour- 
saving  devices  of  many  kinds.  But  we  get  less  personal  service,  and 
these  developments  are  making  more  and  more  people  redundant. 
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There  are  now  35  million  unemployed  in  the  industrialized  world,  and 
this  has  come  as  a  rude  shock  to  people  in  the  West,  while  it  is  seldom 
recognized  that  one  out  of  every  three  persons  is  out  of  work  in  the 
poor  countries  and  that  they  do  not  even  have  the  benefit  of  the  dole. 
The  products  of  science  and  technology  are  promoted  through  the 
mass  media  in  such  a  way  that  people  have  become  captive  to  con¬ 
sumerism.  They  are  encouraged  to  spend  today,  to  earn  and  pay 
tomorrow.  Inflation  has  become  a  perennial  feature  of  most  of  the 
economies.  The  greater  the  crisis  in  the  industrialized  societies,  the 
deeper  the  entanglement  of  the  poor  nations ;  they  import  recklessly 
from  the  rich,  industrialized  countries,  though  such  imports  generally 
benefit  only  small  privileged  sections  in  their  own  countries.  Their 
debts  and  interests  on  debts  with  the  balance  of  payments  deficits  have 
risen  steeply,  making  several  of  them  even  more  vulnerable  to 
manipulation  and  destabilization.  As  one  third  world  statesman  said : 
“Only  two  rights  are  given  to  poor  countries:  sell  cheap  and  buy 
dear.”  The  belief  that  economic  growth  could  be  unlimited  has  been 
challenged  by  the  energy  crisis  and  the  danger  of  increasing  scarcity  of 
essential  raw  materials.  The  indiscriminate  development  of  industry 
has  brought  about  pollution  and  destruction  of  the  environment  and 
more  noise  and  ugliness.  Genetic  engineering  is  being  pursued  with 
little  regard  for  the  true  priorities  of  human  life. 

Worse  still,  over  50  percent  of  the  scientists  and  technologists  are 
employed  by  the  military  and  industrial  complexes  in  research  related 
to  the  development  of  arms,  especially  nuclear  arms.  Over  US$1 
billion  is  spent  daily  on  arms.  During  the  period  under  review  here, 
there  have  been  the  most  rapid  and  qualitative  advances  in  nuclear 
weapons  systems,  with  the  creation  of  new  generations  of  more  lethal 
nuclear  arms.  This  has  encouraged  the  promotion  of  strategies  of 
nuclear  first  strike,  and  has  thus  significantly  pushed  the  world  to  the 
brink  of  nuclear  catastrophe.  Advances  in  nuclear  weapons 
technology  have  led  to  greater  insecurity  and  instability  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations. 

At  the  same  time,  more  arms  have  flowed  to  the  developing  parts 
of  the  world  than  ever  before.  In  the  local  and  regional  wars  in  these 
parts  of  the  world,  the  most  modern  and  sophisticated  weapons  have 
been  used  with  enormous  loss  of  life.  The  resources  of  many  of  the 
developing  countries  have  been  diverted  to  the  arms  race.  These 
countries  have  been  undergoing  increasing  militarization,  leading  to 
the  suppression  of  their  peoples  and  the  underdevelopment  of  their 
resources  both  human  and  material. 
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The  situation  is  made  worse  by  the  alarming  way  in  which  major 
powers  intervene  massively  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries  —  as  the 
USSR  in  Afghanistan  and  the  USA  in  Central  America  —  and  their 
tendency  to  absorb  and  claim  every  conflict  in  any  part  of  the  world 
as  part  of  the  East-West  conflict.  Everything  is  seen  in  terms  of  the 
security  perceptions  of  the  major  powers.  Destabilization  of  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  developing  regions  of  the  world  has  become  the  political 
pastime  of  these  powers. 

Secondly,  the  hopes  of  the  mid-1970s  with  regard  to  new  norms  in 
international  economic  relations  were  dashed  to  the  ground  by 
various  developments  by  the  beginning  of  the  1980s.  There  has  been 
a  rapid  deterioration  not  only  in  terms  of  North-South  relations,  but 
also  with  regard  to  the  outlook  of  the  world  economy  as  a  whole.  The 
present  global  economic  crisis,  with  the  virtual  collapse  of  the  inter¬ 
national  economic  system  and  its  institutions,  is  comparable  to  the 
economic  depression  of  the  1930s.  But  the  dimensions  of  the  present 
crisis  are  even  greater.  The  population  of  the  world  was  4.3  billion  in 
1980.  By  1990  it  is  estimated  to  be  5.2  billion,  and  over  6.6  billion  by 
the  year  2000.  At  present  30  million  children  under  five  die  of 
malnutrition  every  year.  Over  600  million  people  survive  with  less 
than  US$200  per  annum.  When  we  realize  that  two-thirds  of  the 
world’s  population  are  in  the  developing  countries,  that  poverty  is 
endemic  in  these  countries  and  that  their  balance  of  payments  of 
deficits  are  enormous,  we  can  understand  the  immensity  of  the  crisis. 
Alas,  this  understanding  is  blurred  in  the  industrialized  countries 
because  of  economic  stagnation,  rising  unemployment  and  a  feeling 
of  impotence  in  the  face  of  apparently  insolvable  problems.  The 
economic  crisis  has  become  truly  global  in  character  and  scope.  The 
North-South  dialogue,  which  people  of  goodwill  have  tried  to  pro¬ 
mote,  has  failed,  and  the  South  is  being  divided  by  the  powerful  na¬ 
tions  and  by  the  inherent  contradictions  within  it. 

Thirdly,  the  1960s  and  the  early  1970s  were  marked  by  what  was 
described  as  “the  generation  of  rising  expectations”.  There  was  a 
revolt  against  all  the  conventions  and  structures  which  seemed  to  pre¬ 
vent  human  beings  from  realizing  their  potential  as  persons  and  as 
communities.  It  was  the  era  of  secularism  when  all  resort  to  the 
transcendental  was  dismissed  as  some  deus  ex  machina.  Human  be¬ 
ings  had  come  of  age  and  must  take  their  destiny  into  their  own 
hands.  It  was  the  period  of  the  “God  is  dead”  and  “secular  city” 
theologies.  There  was  the  assertion  of  life  against  the  dehumaniza¬ 
tion  of  a  machine-dominated,  money-obsessed,  bureaucratic  civiliza- 
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tion.  The  prodigious  developments  in  science  and  technology  were 
seen  as  means  for  liberating  people  for  a  fuller  life.  Liberation  from 
race,  sex  and  class  discrimination  and  restraints,  and  from  inhibiting 
religious,  metaphysical  and  ideological  traditions,  was  the  universal 
cry.  All  this  was  heroically  expressed  by  the  protesting  young  people 
of  1968:  “Be  realist.  Attempt  the  impossible.” 

During  these  last  years,  the  deteriorating  political,  military  and 
economic  situation  the  world  over  has  changed  this  climate  of  think¬ 
ing.  The  equilibrium  of  terror  has  become  the  equilibrium  of  im¬ 
potence.  The  increasing  militarization  of  society  in  the  name  of  doc¬ 
trines  of  national  security  has  dispelled  all  the  facile  hopes  of  achiev¬ 
ing  self-realization.  We  are  already  in  the  era  of  Aldous  Huxley’s 
Brave  New  World  and  George  Orwell’s  1984  where  people  who  raise 
awkward  questions  about  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  life  are 
regarded  as  a  disturbance  to  the  fancied  health  of  society.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  regard  all  problems  as  being  technical  and  therefore 
capable  of  being  settled  by  technical  means,  or  as  being  a  neurosis  to 
be  cured  by  dispatching  people  to  mental  hospitals  —  or  to  the  tor¬ 
ture  chambers  of  prisons  or  to  the  oblivion  of  extra-judicial  execu¬ 
tions.  Mass  media  and  other  modern  devices  are  employed  to  distort 
the  problems  raised,  to  denounce  those  who  raise  them  as  enemies  of 
society,  and  even  to  make  the  problems  themselves  disappear !  The 
atmosphere  of  fear  and  insecurity  is  generated  and  exploited  to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  silence  people  into  indifference  and  inaction. 
Those  in  power  seek  to  prove  Thomas  Hobbes’  dictum  that  people 
seek  neither  happiness  nor  freedom  nor  justice,  but  security  above 
and  before  all  else. 

One  of  the  manifestations  of  the  changed  climate  during  this  short 
period  under  review  is  the  resurgence  of  religions  in  their  most  tradi¬ 
tional  and  intolerant  forms,  and  also,  in  some  societies,  of  the  occult. 
It  was  an  illusion  to  think  that  human  beings  could  do  without 
religion,  some  transcendent  reference  beyond  themselves.  But  what  is 
significant  about  the  present  religiosity  is  its  politicization.  This  is 
reflected  in  a  variety  of  phenomena  around  the  world.  Religious  fun¬ 
damentalism  has  asserted  itself  in  politics  either  by  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  political  institutions  or  by  attempting  to  exert  direct  influence 
on  political  decision-making.  This  has  led  to  new  tensions  within  and 
between  nations.  In  some  regions  of  the  world  it  has  added  new 
dimensions  to  already  existing  conflicts.  Closely  linked  to  it  is  the 
concerted  attempt  by  some  forces  to  cause  destabilization  and 
disintegration  of  countries  by  promoting  attempts  to  create  small 
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states  based  on  sectarian,  religious  or  ethnic  groupings.  And  all  this 
fits  into  the  general  strategy  of  destabilization  pursued  by  some 
powers,  in  which  religion  becomes  a  handy  instrument. 

Signs  of  hope 

But  let  us  not  ignore  the  signs  of  hope  which  have  emerged  during 
these  years.  First,  everywhere  people  have  become  more  conscious  of 
their  rights  as  human  beings  —  individual,  political  and  social  as 
much  as  cultural  and  economic  rights.  People  are  struggling  to 
realize  these  rights  and  to  assert  their  racial  and  ethnic  identities. 
Women  all  over  the  world  are  claiming  their  rightful  place  and  strug¬ 
gling  to  play  their  full  role  for  a  just  and  peaceful  society.  However 
brutal  or  intolerant  the  prevailing  powers  may  be,  people  will  no 
longer  be  silenced  in  their  longing  to  live  and  to  live  fruitfully. 

Secondly,  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  who  form  the  large  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  world’s  populations,  are  rising  up  from  their  forced  passivi¬ 
ty  and  are  registering  a  growing  determination  to  struggle  for  justice. 
They  are  demanding  their  right  to  participate  in  decision-making  and 
to  share  in  the  development  and  enjoyment  of  the  resources  of  their 
countries  in  a  just  and  equitable  way. 

Thirdly,  people  everywhere  are  seeking  to  rediscover  their  roots  in 
their  cultures.  Such  cultural  reawakening  is  directly  related  to  the 
search  for  socio-political  forms  of  living  which  are  more  just  and 
participatory.  It  is  also  a  creative  reaction  to  the  attempt  by  powerful 
forces  both  within  and  without  their  societies  to  impose  their  ini¬ 
quitous  systems  on  the  people. 

Fourthly,  there  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  need  to  preserve  the 
environment  against  the  predatory  activities  of  technology  and  in¬ 
dustry,  and  to  replenish  the  earth  for  the  generations  to  come.  The 
ecological  movement,  as  it  is  called,  is  becoming  a  political  force  to 
be  reckoned  with. 

Fifthly,  despite  all  the  massive  efforts  to  silence  them,  people  are 
becoming  more  and  more  mistrustful  of  the  war  psychosis  which  is 
being  imposed  on  them.  This  has  been  the  period  of  popular 
movements  against  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  and  for  peace  with 
justice.  The  concern  is  spreading  across  the  world,  and  the  conviction 
is  gaining  ground  that  the  struggles  for  liberation,  justice  and  peace 
are  one  struggle  involving  the  fate  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  growing  awareness  that  “humankind  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone”,  though  it  cannot  live  without  bread.  What 
people  are  seeking  for  is  dialogue,  cooperation,  interdependence 
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rather  than  confrontation,  the  willingness  to  listen  and  to  be  alert  to  the 
issues  raised  and  to  be  transparent  in  dealing  with  one  another.  They 
are,  though  still  timidly,  endeavouring  to  combat  their  deep  in¬ 
dividualism  and  the  communalism  of  their  societies,  and  to  recover, 
for  themselves  and  others,  a  sense  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  life. 
They  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  the  enemy  to  our  human  existence 
is  everywhere  and  nowhere,  that  it  is  in  each  of  us  and  all  of  us.  It  is  this 
manifold  enemy  within  which  must  be  named  and  exorcised.  This  is  in 
effect  the  cry  for  faith,  for  faith  which  works  in  love,  joy  and  peace. 

The  World  Council:  its  mandate  and  stewardship 

It  is  against  the  background  of  this  world  context  (even  if  it  is  one 
person’s  view  of  it)  that  we  can  best  assess  the  mandate  given  to  the 
World  Council  at  Nairobi,  the  priorities  established  by  the  Central 
Committee  in  1976,  and  the  programmes  which  have  been  carried  out 
and  which  are  described  in  this  report,  and  described,  I  hope,  not  en¬ 
tirely  uncritically. 

The  Nairobi  Assembly  was  very  conscious  of  the  specific  character 
of  the  Council  in  the  light  of  the  functions  given  to  it.  The  Pro¬ 
gramme  Guidelines  Committee  emphasized  the  following  points 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  evaluating  the  work  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  during  these  years. 

a)  As  an  instrument  of  the  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement,  the 
WCC  needs  to  plan  its  programmes  in  constant  relationship  with  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  other  ecumenical  bodies  at  the  world,  regional,  national, 
and  local  levels. 

b)  In  a  worldwide  community  the  WCC  is  confronted  with  the  global 
issues  facing  the  churches.  There  is  a  need  to  watch  the  specific  role  of 
the  WCC  over  against  other  world  agencies,  both  governmental  and 
non-governmental. 

c)  The  work  of  the  WCC  should  be  seen  as  a  comprehensive  whole. 
Spiritual,  prophetic,  and  enabling  dimensions  are  inseparable  parts  of 
the  total  life  and  work  of  the  WCC  as  it  acts  both  with  the  member 
churches  and  for  the  member  churches. 

d)  The  functions  and  purposes  outlined  above  clearly  indicate  that  the 
WCC  has  a  permanent  agenda  for:  unity,  witness,  service,  justice, 
education  and  renewal.  This  is  expressed  in  the  structure  of  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  Units.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  changing  agenda  determined 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  churches  and  the  world. 

e)  Both  the  permanent  and  the  changing  agenda  should  be  subject  to 
periodic,  critical  evaluation.  Constant  attention  must  be  given  to  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  theological  reflection  and  action  into  all  agendas. 

Breaking  Barriers,  p.296 
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The  Assembly  adopted  three  guidelines  for  the  programmes  of  the 
Council.  Out  of  these  guidelines  and  the  hearings  of  the  work  on  the 
various  programmes,  the  Central  Committee  in  1976  lifted  up  the 
following  major  areas  of  concentration  as  a  focus  for  the  whole  of 
the  Council : 

1 .  The  expression  and  communication  of  our  faith  in  the  triune  God. 

2.  The  search  for  a  just,  participatory,  and  sustainable  society. 

3.  The  unity  of  the  church,  and  its  relations  to  the  unity  of 
humankind. 

4.  Education  and  renewal  in  search  of  true  community. 

In  the  book  Acting  in  Faith  these  four  areas  of  concentration  pro¬ 
vided  the  framework  for  describing  what  the  Council  has  done.  The 
report  here  presented  makes  frequent  references  to  these  areas  of 
concentration  and  indicates  how  they  have  been  important  points  of 
reference  for  the  work  of  the  Council.  It  is  therefore  appropriate  to 
introduce  the  official  report  by  commenting  on  the  three  guidelines, 
in  the  light  of  the  challenges  which  the  world  has  posed  for  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  the  churches. 

1.  The  quality  of  a  truly  ecumenical  fellowship 

All  programmes  of  the  WCC  should  be  conceived  and  implemented  in  a 
way  which  enables  the  member  churches  to  grow  towards  a  truly 
ecumenical,  conciliar  fellowship.  In  this  respect,  the  programmes  of  the 
WCC  should  become  living  expressions  of  the  covenant  relationship 
among  the  churches  within  the  WCC  and  foster  growth  towards  fuller 
unity.  These  programmes  should  challenge  the  churches  beyond  the 
brokenness  of  our  human  situation  as  well  as  beyond  the  partial,  in¬ 
complete  character  of  our  ecumenical  efforts  towards  deeper  sustained 
and  sustaining  relationships.  If  this  is  to  happen,  all  member  churches 
must  be  helped  to  participate  in  the  process  of  ecumenical  education  that  is 
so  fundamental  to  our  pilgrimage.  The  vision  of  God’s  will  for  one  fully 
committed  fellowship  in  all  places  and  in  all  ages  should  continue  in  the 
witness  of  the  churches. 

Breaking  Barriers,  pp. 297-298 

From  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  the  Council,  the  fellowship  of  the 
churches  was  conceived  as  a  covenant  relationship.  The  message  of 
the  First  Assembly  thirty-five  years  ago  declared:  “Christ  has  made 
us  his  own,  and  he  is  not  divided.  In  seeking  him  we  find  one 
another.  Here  at  Amsterdam  we  have  committed  ourselves  afresh  to 
him,  and  have  covenanted  with  one  another  in  constituting  the 
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World  Council  of  Churches.  We  intend  to  stay  together.  We  call 
upon  Christian  congregations  everywhere  to  endorse  and  fulfill  this 
covenant  in  their  relations  one  with  another.” 

The  guideline,  therefore,  expresses  what  has  been  the  conviction  of 
the  churches  and  of  the  Council  from  1948.  Since  then,  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  to  make  this  at  least  a  partial  reality.  National  Coun¬ 
cils  and  Regional  Conferences  of  Churches  have  been  formed.  The 
ecumenical  fellowship  has  been  widened  to  include  churches  all  over 
the  world.  Since  the  1960s  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  come  out 
of  its  isolation  and  is  playing  an  active  role  in  the  movement.  The 
churches  have  sought  to  break  through  the  barriers  of  East  and  West 
and  North  and  South.  All  this  and  more  could  be  said,  and  the  report 
invites  readers  to  reflect  on  this  covenant  relationship. 

However,  we  need  to  highlight  certain  issues  which  have  emerged  in  a 
sharpened  way  during  the  period  since  Nairobi.  The  guideline  speaks  of 
the  programmes  of  the  Council  “enabling  the  churches  to  grow  together 
towards  a  truly  ecumenical,  conciliar  fellowship”,  and  at  the  same  time 
“challenging  the  churches  beyond  the  brokenness  of  our  human  situa¬ 
tion...  towards  deeper  sustained  and  sustaining  relationships”.  It  is  this 
double  task  of  enabling  and  challenging  which  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  conflict  with  the  churches  during  these  last  years. 

The  brokenness  of  our  human  situation  in  the  world  context  has 
necessarily  been  a  major  preoccupation  of  the  Council.  The  WCC 
has  endeavoured  to  call  the  churches  beyond  their  concerns  in  the 
local  situation,  in  order  that  they  might  seek  together  to  relate  to  all 
that  is  human  in  each  place  and  in  all  places  with  the  fullness  of  the 
gospel.  But  how  do  we  relate  the  global  and  the  local  in  our  quest  for 
a  truly  ecumenical  fellowship? 

The  guideline  calls  for  a  processs  of  ecumenical  education.  Much 
has  been  done  during  this  period  to  promote  ecumenical  education 
among  the  churches,  that  is,  to  enable  them  to  understand  their  com¬ 
mitment  to  Christ  as  being  expressed  in  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and 
apostolic  church  and  in  the  one  world  of  human  beings  who  share 
with  us  the  image  of  God.  When  John  Wesley  had  a  vivid  and  vital 
experience  of  the  presence  and  calling  of  Christ  in  his  life,  he  said :  “I 
consider  the  world  to  be  my  parish.”  But  for  too  many  Christians 
and  congregations  the  attitude  seems  to  be:  “My  parish  is  the 
world.” 

Apart  from  the  many  activities  through  which  such  education  is 
pursued,  especially  by  Programme  Unit  III  on  Education  and 
Renewal  and  by  the  Department  of  Communication,  a  notable  effort 
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was  made,  through  the  eighty  pre-Assembly  team  visits  to  nearly  all 
the  member  churches,  to  make  ecumenical  education  a  living,  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  We  are  learning  from  this  and  other  experiences 
that  programmes  and  relationships  must  be  developed  together.  The 
programmes  of  the  Council  should  engage  the  churches  in  each  place 
and  in  all  places  in  a  more  living  commitment  to  witness.  Relation¬ 
ships  lack  reality  unless  they  are  developed  in  programmes  which  call 
for  a  common  witness  in  our  torn  and  broken  world.  This  is  a  matter 
for  reflection  by  the  Council  and  the  member  churches  and 
associated  bodies,  and  by  the  Assembly  itself. 

In  this  regard,  reference  must  be  made  to  a  difficult  problem  faced 
because  of  the  style  of  working  of  the  Council.  WCC  programmes 
are  carried  out  by  Units  and  Sub-units  guided  by  commissions  and 
working  groups  made  up  of  committed  persons.  The  programmes 
take  place  in  various  parts  of  the  world  through  networks,  study  and 
action  groups,  etc.  The  intensity  and  specificity  of  the  involvement  in 
these  varied  programmes  tend  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  isolation 
from  each  other  and  from  the  official  church  bodies.  As  a  result  the 
work  of  the  Council  is  not  always  seen  and  experienced  as  a  com¬ 
prehensive  whole,  which  in  turn  sometimes  strains  the  relationship 
between  the  churches  and  the  Council. 

However,  it  is  precisely  in  these  networks,  study  and  action  groups 
and  communities,  that  ecumenical  life  is  being  advanced,  and  the 
Council  and  the  churches  need  to  discover  what  this  means  for  our 
growth  towards  a  truly  ecumenical,  conciliar  fellowship.  In  my 
report  to  the  Central  Committee  in  1980  I  testified: 

All  over  the  world  there  are  Christian  communities  which  are  signs  of  life 
and  joy.  There  are  those  who  dare  to  challenge  the  forces  of  death  and  of 
despair  with  the  message  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice.  These  base 
communities ;  these  people’s  movements ;  these  charismatic  renewal  groups ; 
these  lay  centres ;  these  small  experiments  in  participation  in  development 
through  self-reliance ;  these  groups  working  for  community  health  care  and 
seeking  to  be  healing  communities;  these  worshipping  congregations 
creating  new  songs  and  new  liturgies  and  supporting  one  another  in  a 
solidarity  of  faith  and  witness;  these  persons  who  risk  or  suffer  imprison¬ 
ment,  torture  and  death  for  their  joyful  testimony  to  God’s  just  rule ;  these 
simple,  conservative  believers  who  allow  their  eyes  to  be  opened  to  the  world 
around  them  and  take  the  first  tentative  steps  to  reach  out  to  their  fellow 
human  beings  in  need  —  all  these  are  manifestations  of  the  community  of  life 
and  joy,  of  the  communion  of  the  saints.  They  are  those  who  heed  the  Good 
Shepherd  who  lays  down  his  life  for  his  sheep  and  gives  life  in  all  its  fullness. 

The  Ecumenical  Review ,  Vol.  32,  No.  4,  October  1980,  pp. 385-386 
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At  a  deeper  level  of  our  life  together  in  this  covenant  relationship, 
this  period  has  seen  the  publication  of  a  handbook  of  the  member 
churches,  giving  information,  however  incomplete,  about  them,  and 
also  a  prayer  guide,  For  all  God's  People ,  which  is  being  regularly 
used  by  many  churches,  and  daily  in  the  Ecumenical  Centre  in 
Geneva.  The  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  is  widely  observed. 
The  full  edition  of  the  ecumenical  hymnal,  Cantate  Domino ,  has 
been  published  as  a  source  of  enrichment  of  the  churches  as  they  of¬ 
fer  prayer  and  praise  to  God  for  what  he  is  doing  in  the  world  and  for 
what  he  calls  his  people  to  do. 

All  that  is  said  here  points  to  the  need  to  examine  afresh  the  ec- 
clesial  nature  of  the  World  Council  which  is  called  to  promote  a  truly 
ecumenical  conciliar  fellowship  among  the  churches.  This  was  first 
attempted  in  1950  when  the  Central  Committee  made  a  statement  on 
“The  Church,  the  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches”. 
Much  has  happened  since  then,  and  it  is  now  time  to  draw  out  the  im¬ 
plications  concerning  the  nature  of  the  World  Council  in  relation  to 
the  member  churches.  The  critical  discussions  that  the  Council  has 
had  with  a  number  of  member  churches  and  with  Christian  World 
Communions  call  for  such  an  attempt. 

2.  The  incarnation  of  our  faith 

All  programmes  should  be  conceived  and  implemented  in  a  way  that 
engages  the  churches  in  the  effort  to  reach  a  common  understanding  of  the 
gospel  and  the  tradition,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
make  possible  a  fuller  common  witness.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  need  to 
search  for  an  authentic  incarnation  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  historic 
circumstances  of  a  given  place.  They  should  lead  to  a  fresh  exploration  of 
the  resources  of  our  faith  and  bring  them  to  bear  on  the  human  struggles 
and  agonies  of  our  time.  This  means  that  theological  reflection  about  our 
faith  in  Christ  must  itself  become  part  of  and  be  judged  by  the  way  in 
which  our  Christian  existence  manifests  the  character  of  the  life  that  we  see 
in  Jesus  Christ. 
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At  the  Central  Committee  this  guideline  was  highlighted  by  the 
directive  that  in  planning  and  carrying  out  programmes  an  opera¬ 
tional  emphasis  should  be  the  “interaction  between  theological 
reflection  on  and  action  or  engagement  in  the  total  work  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches”.  There  has  been  a  long  debate  about 
the  relationship  of  faith  and  action  in  the  witness  of  the  church  to 
the  world.  The  issue  is  rather  whether  we  express  our  faith  in  action 
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and  act  in  faith.  The  very  term  “word”,  dabhar  in  Hebrew,  means 
not  only  word,  but  also  act,  happening,  event,  transaction.  God’s 
word  is  his  act,  and  supremely  so  in  the  word  made  flesh  in  Christ. 
Theological  reflection/action  is  not  just  a  methodological  tool,  but  is 
an  expression  of  the  nature  of  our  faith  and  of  the  obedience  it 
demands.  It  should  therefore  be  an  integral  part  of  all  the  pro¬ 
grammes  not  only  of  the  Council  but  of  the  member  churches  and 
Christian  communities. 

The  report  that  is  presented  here  surveys  an  impressive  number  of 
studies  which  have  involved  many  groups  of  committed  people.  They 
reflected  on  the  Christian  faith  and  the  many  traditions  of  the  chur¬ 
ches  in  the  context  of  a  variety  of  concerns  which  touch  the  nature 
and  task  of  the  church,  and  the  totality  of  our  human  existence  in 
creation. 

The  convergence  statement  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry” 
does  not  only  address  itself  to  dogmatic  questions  which  have  divided 
the  churches  over  the  centuries ;  it  also  makes  clear  that  baptism  and 
participation  in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  call  us  to  a  ministry  of 
self-giving  love  for  the  redemption  of  humankind  and  the  proper 
ordering  of  creation.  The  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith  must  take 
place  in  the  context  of  the  storm  of  the  world’s  history,  as  the  study 
document  on  “Towards  a  Confession  of  the  Common  Faith”,  men¬ 
tioned  earlier,  so  pertinently  points  out.  The  unity  of  the  church  must 
be  perceived  and  pursued  in  the  light  of  God’s  design  for  the  renewal 
and  unity  of  humankind  and  of  all  creation  (Eph.  1:10).  That  is  why 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  been  concerned  about  the  issues 
which  divide  the  church,  like  racism  and  sexism,  and  the  full  incor¬ 
poration  of  children  and  the  disabled  in  the  life  of  the  church.  Of 
special  significance  during  this  period  has  been  the  very  down-to- 
earth  study  on  “The  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the 
Church”.  This  was  an  encounter  of  the  actual  experiences  of  women 
and  men  in  their  historic  relations  in  societies  all  over  the  world  with 
the  central  message  of  the  gospel.  The  interpretation  of  scripture,  the 
traditions  of  authority  and  ministry  in  the  churches,  the  attitudes  of 
male  domination,  the  lack  of  real  participation  of  women  in  the  total 
life  of  the  church  —  all  these  had  to  be  rigorously  examined  on  the 
basis  of  God’s  creation  of  male  and  female  for  true  partnership  and 
of  the  breaking  down  of  the  division  between  male  and  female 
through  the  reconciling  work  of  Christ. 

The  world  missionary  and  evangelistic  task  of  the  church  was  given 
new  impulses  by  the  action/reflection  study  around  the  prayer  our 
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Lord  taught  us:  “Your  kingdom  come.”  Action  has  identified  the 
plight  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  of  the  world;  reflection  has 
focused  on  God’s  passion  and  compassion  for  the  poor  and  on  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  being  good  news  for  the  poor  and  liberation 
for  the  oppressed.  While  this  study  was  undertaken  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  (CWME)  in  the  Programme 
Unit  on  Faith  and  Witness,  a  similar  process  of  action/reflection  was 
undertaken  by  the  Commission  on  the  Churches’  Participation  in 
Development  in  the  Programme  Unit  on  Justice  and  Service,  leading 
to  the  statement  on  “The  Church  in  Solidarity  with  the  Poor”.  The 
1982  Central  Committee  commended  to  the  churches  a  major  state¬ 
ment  on  “Mission  and  Evangelism:  an  Ecumenical  Affirmation”. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  a  document  on  “Common  Witness” 
produced  by  CWME  which  is  the  fruit  of  work  done  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  document  offers  reflection 
on  what  common  witness  can  mean  for  Christians  of  all  confessions, 
but  it  does  so  by  providing  a  series  of  concrete  expressions  of  com¬ 
mon  witness  in  different  situations  around  the  world. 

The  series  of  studies  and  consultations  undertaken  by  the  Sub-unit 
on  Church  and  Society,  leading  up  to  the  world  conference  in  1979 
on  “Faith,  Science  and  the  Future”,  resulted  in  a  major 
breakthrough  in  this  area  of  misguided  conflict.  The  conference 
grappled  with  the  theological  and  ethical  issues  raised  by  science  and 
technology  and  their  effects  on  humanity  and  creation.  The  whole  ef¬ 
fort  has  also  contributed  to  the  overall  search  for  a  just,  par¬ 
ticipatory  and  sustainable  society,  which  has  been  a  priority  action/ 
reflection  programme  of  the  Council  as  a  whole. 

In  this  connection,  note  should  be  taken  of  the  concern  of  the 
Christian  Medical  Commission  that  medical  science  and  technology 
be  used  for  delivering  health  care  for  all.  Even  more  important  have 
been  the  action/reflection  studies  and  consultations  leading  to  the 
statement  on  “Health,  Healing  and  Wholeness”,  and  the  challenge 
to  the  churches  to  become  healing  communities. 

Christians,  a  minority  in  a  world  of  other  faiths  and  ideologies, 
share  a  common  existence  and  a  common  fate  with  their  neighbours  of 
other  faiths  and  ideologies.  The  search  of  the  Sub-unit  on  Dialogue 
with  People  of  Other  Faiths  and  Ideologies  has  concentrated  on 
dialogue  with  people  in  the  concrete  realities  of  their  life  together ;  it 
has  greatly  contributed  towards  clarifying  and  illuminating  the  faith 
of  Christians,  giving  them  the  courage  to  work  with  others  for  a  true 
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community  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence  and  a  sharing  of  life  with 
life  out  of  the  depths  of  their  faith  in  the  triune  God. 

The  action/reflection  activities  of  the  Council  have  been  enriched 
by  the  varieties  of  theological  reflection  going  on  all  over  the  world. 
In  Europe,  the  experience  of  World  War  II,  of  Auschwitz,  and  of  the 
East/West  confrontation  has  stimulated  theologies  of  hope.  In  Latin 
America,  where  economic,  political  and  ethnic  oppression  has  been 
endemic  and  there  is  the  increasing  militarization  of  society, 
theologies  of  liberation  have  flourished,  based  on  God’s  revelation  as 
the  liberator  of  the  people  of  Israel  from  Egypt  and  of  humanity  in 
Christ.  In  black  America  and  the  Caribbean  and  in  Africa,  theologies 
challenging  all  that  denies  the  very  being  and  dignity  of  persons 
because  of  their  race  have  found  powerful  expression.  In  Asia,  where 
human  suffering  is  so  widespread  and  acute,  theologies  of  suffering 
and  hope  have  been  articulated  with  great  sensitivity.  Women  have 
been  reflecting  on  their  identity  in  the  midst  of  age-old  male  domina¬ 
tion  by  formulating  a  feminist  theology,  bringing  out  the  caring  love, 
compassion  and  tenderness  of  God  in  Christ  for  all.  The  Orthodox 
tradition  of  doing  theology  has  found  expression  in  the  many  studies 
and  publications  mentioned  in  this  report.  Indeed,  the  early  fathers 
of  the  church  saw  theology  as  an  activity  which  took  place  in  adora¬ 
tion  and  prayer  to  the  triune  God  for  the  sake  of  witness  and  service, 
“the  liturgy  after  the  liturgy”.  The  seventh  century  theologian, 
Maxim  the  Confessor,  wrote  that  “a  theology  without  action  is  the 
theology  of  demons”.  Martin  Luther,  the  500th  anniversary  of 
whose  birth  we  celebrate  this  year,  said:  “Not  reading  and  specula¬ 
tion,  but  living,  dying  and  being  condemned  make  a  real 
theologian.”  And  this  is  the  calling  of  everyone  who  professes  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  the  life  of  the  world. 

3.  The  struggle  for  true  humanity 

All  programmes  should  be  conceived  and  implemented  in  a  way  that  ex¬ 
presses  the  basic  Christian  imperative  to  participate  in  the  struggle  for 
human  dignity  and  social  justice  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintains  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  action  and  engagement  by  the  churches  as  rooted  in  the  biblical 
faith.  They  should  enable  the  churches  to  become  communities  generating 
hope,  reconciliation,  liberation,  and  justice.  The  Christian  community  liv¬ 
ing  in  Christ  cannot  but  embody  the  groanings  of  creation.  The  pro¬ 
grammes  therefore  will  have  to  acknowledge  that  in  struggling  for  true 
humanity  we  are  confronted  with  the  power  of  sin  and  evil  manifested  in 
human  injustice  and  oppression. 
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The  commitment  and  the  manifold  activities  of  the  Council  in 
response  to  this  guideline  do  not  need  to  be  emphasized.  The 
report  of  the  Programme  Unit  on  Justice  and  Service  provides  an 
account  of  the  Council’s  work  in  this  area,  as  do  the  reports  of 
the  other  Programme  Units.  Indeed,  the  Council  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  sustained  attacks  from  many  quarters  precisely  because 
of  its  efforts  to  be  faithful  to  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  justice,  “to  express  the  common  concern  of  the  churches 
in  the  service  of  human  need,  the  breaking  down  of  barriers  be¬ 
tween  people,  and  the  promotion  of  one  human  family  in  justice 
and  peace”. 

The  Assembly  must  assess  the  work  of  the  Council  in  terms  of  the 
implications  of  this  guideline  as  they  were  outlined  by  the  Nairobi 
Assembly : 

(a)  A  courageous  commitment  to  press  for  the  full  understanding  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  human  rights,  including  religious  freedom,  and  to  strug¬ 
gle  against  racism,  sexism,  and  any  other  violations  of  human  dignity 
wherever  they  occur. 

(b)  A  readiness  to  expose  instances  where  the  churches  themselves  are  in¬ 
volved  in  unjust  power  structures  —  social,  political  and  economic  —  and 
to  call  for  genuine  and  active  repentance. 

(c)  The  continued  search  for  the  foundations  of  a  just  and  sustainable 
society,  taking  into  account  both  the  need  for  a  new  international 
economic  order  and  the  concern  for  self-reliant  and  participatory  forms  of 
development  which  respond  to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  people,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  programmes  that  help  and  encourage  self-reliance  and  self- 
identity  of  the  member  churches. 

(d)  The  need  to  exercise  a  ministry  of  peace  and  reconciliation  and  to  ex¬ 
plore  further  the  significance  of  non-violent  action  for  social  change  and 
the  struggle  against  militarism. 

(e)  The  willingness  to  confess  the  limitations  of  our  efforts  in  achieving 
these  goals  while  confidently  affirming  through  our  actions  the  power  of 
the  resurrection. 
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This  indeed  is  the  crux  of  the  very  nature  and  calling  of  the  Council 
as  expressed  in  the  message  of  the  First  Assembly,  quoted  in  the 
Foreword  to  this  book  by  the  Moderator  of  the  Central  Committee. 
The  faith  we  confess  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  is 
addressed  to  and  must  be  expressed  in  the  oikoumene,  the  whole  in¬ 
habited  earth,  with  all  its  pain  and  suffering,  its  divisions  and  con- 
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tradictions,  its  hopes  and  aspirations.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  text 
of  faith  is  tested,  and  it  is  in  this  context  that  the  activities  of  the 
World  Council,  as  here  reported,  must  also  be  tested. 

Towards  the  future 

The  report  presented  here  not  only  evaluates  the  work  of  the 
Council  but  points  to  future  activities.  It  will  be  the  task  of  the 
Assembly,  in  the  light  of  the  discussions  on  the  theme  and  the 
issues,  as  well  as  of  its  assessment  of  this  report  and  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  churches,  to  give  general  guidelines  for  future 
priorities  of  the  WCC. 

We  meet  at  a  time  when  our  very  survival  as  the  human  race  is 
threatened.  And  we  meet  to  celebrate  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
God’s  gift  of  life  to  the  world,  as  he  who  has  overcome  the  powers  of 
death,  as  he  who  offers  fullness  of  life  and  life  in  unity.  While  we 
meet  in  the  context  of  a  broken  world,  we  also  meet  in  the  context  of 
the  Christ  who  redeemed  the  world,  and  whose  risen  life  animates  his 
body,  the  church,  of  which  we  are  members. 

The  message  of  Jesus  Christ  is  that  life  is  manifest  through  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice.  Jesus,  the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  in¬ 
augurated  this  kingdom  in  space  and  time  and  has  given  us  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  its  fulfilment.  Our  future  must  be  seen  in  the  perspective  of 
God’s  future  for  humanity  and  for  creation.  It  is  from  that  perspec¬ 
tive  that  a  statement  on  “Towards  a  Just,  Participatory  and  Sus¬ 
tainable  Society”  declared : 

Christian  faith  understands  the  present  struggles  and  contradictions  as  a 
part  and  a  manifestation  of  a  dynamic  in  history  pressing  for 
eschatological  fulfilment,  thus  defending  history  against  both  pretension 
and  discouragement.  Christians  will  always  be  faced  by  two  temptations: 
either  to  escape  history  by  means  of  a  premature  eschatology  (enthusiasm 
and  illusions,  pietism  without  responsibility,  activism  without  realism):  or 
to  eliminate  eschatology  by  way  of  a  self-sufficient  history  (conservatism 
without  hope  for  change,  cynicism  as  a  caricature  of  wisdom,  self- 
confidence  without  self-criticism).  The  messianic  kingdom  calls  for  a  pre¬ 
sent  response  in  human  life  and  action  through  powerful  decision,  and  at 
the  same  time  for  the  attitude  of  expectancy,  searching  for  that  which  can¬ 
not  be  seen,  with  patience  and  powerful  prayers. 

The  Assembly  is  an  occasion  for  Christians  to  make  powerful  deci¬ 
sions  through  powerful  prayers.  But  we  can  do  so  only  as  we  centre 
all  our  thoughts  and  deliberations  on  the  Christ  who  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  emptied  himself  and  took  on  the  form  of  a  servant,  who 
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through  his  death  and  resurrection  is  exalted  to  be  our  Lord,  who  is 
powerfully  present  with  us  and  to  the  world.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we 
are  called  to  be  encouraged  in  Christ,  and  to  be  in  communion  in  the 
Spirit  so  that  we  may  in  humility  be  united  with  each  other  to  “hold 
out,  offer  the  word  of  life”  to  the  world  (Phil.  2:1-16). 


Eastertide  1983 


Philip  Potter 
General  Secretary 
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GENERAL  SECRETARIAT 


Introduction 

The  mandate  of  the  General  Secretariat  is  to  promote  the 
wholeness  and  oneness  of  the  World  Council  as  it  enables  member 
churches  to  grow  towards  a  “truly  ecumenical  and  conciliar 
fellowship”.  That  task  requires  of  the  General  Secretariat  both  the 
coordination  of  Council  programmes  and  the  direct  development  of 
relationships  with  member  churches  and  ecumenical  bodies  around 
the  world. 

The  Secretariat  includes  the  General  Secretary,  his  deputies  and 
assistants,  as  well  as  sections  which  serve  the  Council  and  its  member 
churches  as  a  whole.  These  are  the  Department  of  Communication, 
the  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration  (including  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Office),  the  Office  for  Income  Coordination  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  the  Library,  the  New  York  Office,  and  the  Ecumenical  In¬ 
stitute. 

In  its  coordinating,  relationship-building  role,  the  General 
Secretariat  attempts  to  present  the  work  of  the  WCC  as  a  “com¬ 
prehensive  whole” — the  phrase  used  by  the  Nairobi  Assembly  in 
its  report  from  the  Programme  Guidelines  Committee,  which 
goes  on  to  say:  “Spiritual,  prophetic,  and  enabling  dimensions 
are  inseparable  parts  of  the  total  life  and  work  of  the  WCC  as 
it  acts  both  with  the  member  churches  and  for  the  member  chur¬ 
ches.” 

The  report  that  follows  mentions  but  does  not  labour  the  difficulty 
of  discovering  that  wholeness  in  a  Council  formed  from  many  very 
separate  and  distinct  traditions  of  ecumenical  life. 

Relationships  with  member  churches 

During  the  period  under  review  relationships  and  communication 
with  member  churches  have  intensified.  The  covenant  understanding 
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that  binds  the  churches  in  ecumenical  fellowship  has  taken  on  new 
depth  and  meaning  as  Council  programmes  and  actions  have  tested 
what  it  means  to  belong  together. 


Visits 

Particular  emphasis  has  been  given  to  visits  to  the  churches.  The 
General  Secretary  and  members  of  the  WCC  staff  have  travelled 
widely  in  different  regions  around  the  world.  A  staff  travel  group  has 
sought  to  ensure  that  staff  visit  the  churches  when  their  programme 
responsibilities  take  them  abroad.  Such  travel  remains  a  primary 
means  of  interpreting  the  WCC,  of  listening  to  the  churches  and  of 
increasing  contacts,  not  only  with  church  leadership  but  with  people 
at  every  level.  Apart  from  the  extensive  programme  of  pre- Assembly 
visits  described  later  in  this  chapter,  special  team  visits  have  been 
made  to  various  countries,  and  particularly  to  churches  facing  some 
special  challenge  or  crisis,  e.g.  Australia,  Ethiopia,  Korea,  Lebanon, 
Poland  and  Zimbabwe.  The  WCC  Officers  were  also  able  to  visit 
together  the  churches  in  Damascus  and  Lebanon,  Constantinople 
and  Greece. 

A  number  of  heads  of  churches  and  church  delegations  have 
visited  the  WCC  headquarters  in  Geneva.  In  addition,  several  thou¬ 
sand  persons  visit  the  Ecumenical  Centre  each  year  (3,630  in  1982). 
Most  come  as  church-related  groups  with  specific  interest  in  learning 
about  the  WCC.  Guidelines  for  such  visits,  which  are  on  the  increase, 
have  been  developed.  These  visits  provide  an  important  opportunity 
for  ecumenical  learning  and  are  valuable  means  of  contact  with 
church  members  from  many  countries. 


Orthodox  churches 

Following  the  impetus  given  by  the  Fifth  Assembly  in  Nairobi, 
the  contributions  of  Orthodox  churches  to  ecumenical  pro¬ 
grammes  have  become  more  dynamic,  valuable  and  creative. 
Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  Orthodox  participa¬ 
tion  in  WCC  governing  bodies,  commissions,  working  groups 
and  staff.  The  role  of  the  Orthodox  Staff  Task  Force  has  been 
expanded.  It  has  helped  to  sponsor,  together  with  several  Sub¬ 
units,  11  consultations  on  relevant  ecumenical  themes  ranging 
from  the  role  of  women,  the  place  of  the  Bible  and  monastic  life 
in  the  Orthodox  church  to  evangelism,  education  and  service  in 
Orthodox  contexts. 
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The  significance  of  these  developments  is  well  summarized  in  a 
statement  made  in  New  Valamo,  Finland,  in  1977,  at  a  consultation 
on  “The  Ecumenical  Nature  of  the  Orthodox  Witness” : 

The  participation  of  the  Orthodox  in  the  ecumenical  movement  of  today  is 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  constant  prayer  of  the  Church  for  the  union 
of  all.  It  constitutes  another  attempt,  like  those  made  in  the  Patristic 
period,  to  apply  the  apostolic  faith  to  new  historical  situations  and  existen¬ 
tial  demands.  What  is  in  a  sense  new  today  is  the  fact  that  this  attempt  is 
being  made  together  with  other  Christian  bodies  with  whom  there  is  no  full 
unity.  It  is  here  that  the  difficulties  arise,  but  it  is  precisely  here  that  there 
also  are  many  signs  of  real  hope  for  growing  fellowship,  understanding 
and  cooperation. 

It  was  on  this  basis  that  a  special  consultation  was  held  with  of¬ 
ficial  representatives  of  Eastern  Orthodox  churches  in  Sofia, 
Bulgaria,  in  May  1981.  Several  issues  of  critical  importance  were 
raised  and  have  since  been  followed  up,  such  as  consideration  of  the 
inclusion  of  baptism  in  the  Basis  of  the  Council,  the  question  of 
voting  on  matters  of  ecclesiological  significance,  and  that  of  ade¬ 
quate  representation  of  the  Orthodox  churches  in  the  total  life  of  the 
Council.  The  spirit  in  which  these  various  consultations  have  been 
held  is  encouraging,  and  promises  to  increase  the  effective  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  churches  at  all  levels  of  the  life  of  the 
Council. 


United  and  uniting  churches 

Since  the  Nairobi  Assembly,  unions  of  churches  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  have  taken  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia.  Over 
twenty  other  union  negotiations  are  followed  closely  by  the  World 
Council  through  its  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  A  consultation  of 
united  and  uniting  churches,  held  at  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka,  18-25 
November  1981,  produced  a  report  on  “Growing  Towards  Consen¬ 
sus  and  Commitment”  which  declared: 

Our  reflections  about  the  one  ecumenical  movement  convince  us,  first, 
that  united  and  uniting  churches  have  a  unique  perspective  on  catholicity 
and  reconciliation  to  share  with  others  and,  second,  that  dynamic  links 
need  to  be  established  or  strengthened  between  “local”,  multilateral 
church  unions  and  other  approaches  to  visible  unity  (e.g.  councils  of  chur¬ 
ches  and  bilateral  conversations  carried  out  through  Christian  World 
Communions).  We  have  much  to  gain  by  teaching  each  other  in  the  com¬ 
mon  search  for  visible  unity  shaped  by  our  confessing  the  one  apostolic 
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faith  and  sharing  one  eucharistic  fellowship.  Conversely,  we  have  much 
to  lose  whenever  a  “competitive  ecumenism”  polarizes  the  search  for 
unity. 

Through  such  meetings,  the  importance  of  these  already  united 
or  uniting  churches  in  offering  unique  signs  and  costly  promises 
for  the  whole  ecumenical  movement  is  winning  wider  recognition. 
But  difficulties  remain.  Numerous  union  schemes  have  broken 
down,  often  very  late  in  the  planning  stage,  and  the  churches  that 
do  unite  frequently  remain  dependent  on  support  from  separate 
parent  denominations.  United  and  uniting  churches  have  yet  to 
be  properly  recognized  as  the  vanguard  of  a  new  conciliar 
fellowship. 

Churches  in  Eastern  Europe 

At  the  Nairobi  Assembly,  much  attention  and  some  heated  debate 
was  devoted  to  relationships  with  member  churches  in  Eastern 
Europe.  To  meet  this  concern,  clarify  misunderstanding  and  improve 
communication,  the  Council  took  several  initiatives.  After  some 
preliminary  consultations,  the  Officers  of  the  WCC  invited  represen¬ 
tatives  of  member  churches  in  the  Socialist  states  of  Eastern  Europe 
to  a  meeting  in  Budapest  in  March  1977,  which  was  hosted  by  the 
Ecumenical  Council  of  Hungary. 

The  recommendations  of  the  meeting  resulted  in  a  number  of 
specific  programme  proposals  which  were  reviewed,  together  with 
the  Central  Committee  members  from  the  region,  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  August  1977.  In  the  following 
years,  at  least  one  visit  was  made  to  all  member  churches  in  the 
region,  and  a  broad  range  of  programmatic  meetings  were  organized 
with  Eastern  European  participants,  or  held  in  Eastern  European 
countries.  The  most  notable  among  such  events  was  the  Central 
Committee  meeeting  in  Dresden,  German  Democratic  Republic 
(GDR),  in  1981. 

A  second  fraternal  consultation  of  WCC  leaders  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  member  churches  in  the  Socialist  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  was  held  in  January  1980,  again  hosted  by  the  Ecumenical 
Council  of  Hungary.  The  meeting  noted  that  positive  progress  had 
been  made  in  ecumenical  cooperation  and  marked  a  new  phase  of 
sharing  in  the  responsibility  for  WCC  activities  and  Assembly 
preparations. 

The  positive  results  of  these  efforts  became  evident  when  delegates 
and  church  leaders  of  the  member  churches  in  Eastern  Europe  met 
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for  a  pre-Assembly  consultation  in  June  1982,  again  in  Budapest. 
The  official  visits  to  the  WCC  paid  by  State  Secretaries  for  Religious 
Affairs  from  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  Hungary  and 
Romania,  marked  another  development  in  this  period.  These  have 
proved  valuable  for  interpreting  the  World  Council  in  the  countries 
concerned. 

New  member  churches 

From  the  Nairobi  Assembly  to  the  Central  Committee  meeting  of 
1982,  twenty  churches  have  become  full  members,  and  five  associate 
member  churches  of  the  WCC.  Ten  of  these  were  churches  which  had 
formerly  been  represented  through  other  churches  but  which  had 
become  independent.  The  new  member  and  associate  member  chur¬ 
ches  are  from  Africa  (9),  Asia  (8),  Europe  (2),  Latin  America  (1),  the 
Middle  East  (1)  and  the  Pacific  (4).  The  church  unions  which  have 
been  consummated  among  member  churches  since  Nairobi  mean  that 
six  formerly  separate  denominations  are  now  represented  in  the 
WCC  by  three  churches.  In  addition,  six  councils  of  churches  have 
become  associate  members  since  Nairobi. 

The  new  members  and  associate  members  (marked  with  *)  are: 


Africa 

1976  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Southern  Africa 

1977  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Sudan 

1979  Evangelical  Church  Mekane  Yesus,  Ethiopia 

1980  Church  of  the  Province  of  Burundi,  Rwanda  and  Zaire 
Church  of  the  Province  of  Nigeria 

1981  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rwanda 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Africa 

*  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mozambique 

1982  Joint  Board  of  the  Moravian  Church,  Tanzania 

Asia 

1976  Bangladesh  Baptist  Sangha 

*  Protestant  Christian  Church  in  Bali 

1977  Uniting  Church  in  Australia 
Christian  Protestant  Church  in  Indonesia 
Methodist  Church  in  Malaysia 

*  Methodist  Church  in  Singapore 
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1979  Evangelical  Christian  Church  in  Halmahera,  Indonesia 
1982  Methodist  Church  in  India 


Europe 

1977  *  Baptist  Union  of  Italy 

1982  Orthodox  Church  of  Finland 


Latin  America 

1980  *Iglesia  de  Dios,  Argentina 


Middle  East 

1976  Episcopal  Church  in  Jerusalem 


Pacific 

1976  Methodist  Church  in  Fiji 

1977  Church  of  Melanesia 
1980  Tuvalu  Church 

1982  Methodist  Church  in  Samoa  (formerly  an  associate  member) 


Withdrawals 

While  the  World  Council  fellowship  has  grown  during  the  period, 
a  few  churches  chose  to  withdraw  their  membership.  Two  resigned 
without  specific  explanation — the  Congregational  Union  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  General  Conference  USA. 
Three  others  suspended  their  membership  following  the  1978  grant 
from  the  Special  Fund  of  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  (PCR) 
to  the  Patriotic  Front  of  Zimbabwe. 

After  consultation  on  a  range  of  issues,  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  Central  Committee  grant  in  1978,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ireland  and  the  Salvation  Army  withdrew  their  membership.  The 
Council  received  these  resignations  with  regret  and  continues  to  seek 
ways  of  working  together  with  these  churches.  The  Salvation  Army 
continues  to  work  with  the  Council,  and  holds  fraternal  status.  A 
third  body  which  suspended  its  membership  in  1978 — the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  Schaumburg-Lippe — has  not  yet  taken  further 
action. 


Relationships  with  other  churches 
and  ecumenical  bodies 
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Non-member  churches 

Since  Nairobi  there  have  been  increased  relations  with  non¬ 
member  churches  through  some  of  the  programmes  of  the  Council, 
especially  through  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  The  most 
significant  relationship  has  been  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

The  official  relationship  between  the  WCC  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  been  directed  and  coordinated  since  1965  by  a 
Joint  Working  Group  (JWG).  On  the  basis  of  its  Fourth  Official 
Report  which  was  presented  to  the  Nairobi  Assembly,  the  JWG 
received  a  new  mandate  which  comes  to  an  end  in  1983.  The  Group, 
composed  of  nine  representatives  (three  staff  and  six  persons 
representing  different  parts  of  the  constituency  in  the  case  of  the 
WCC)  from  each  of  the  two  parent  bodies,  has  met  six  times  since 
1976:  Utrecht  1976,  Turin  1977,  Le  Louverain/Neuchatel  1979, 
Marseille  1980,  Geneva  1981,  Rome  1982.  It  presented  an  interim 
report  of  the  work  in  1978-79,  entitled  “Deepening  Communion:  an 
Account  of  the  Current  Work  of  the  JWG”,  and  has  submitted  its 
Fifth  Official  Report  to  the  parent  bodies  for  final  approval,  in  the 
case  of  the  WCC,  by  the  Vancouver  Assembly. 

Following  the  proposals  in  the  report  presented  at  the  time  of  the 
Nairobi  Assembly,  the  JWG  concentrated  its  work  around  three 
priority  areas : 

a)  The  Unity  of  the  Church  —  the  Goal  and  the  Way:  An  important 
result  of  these  efforts  has  been  a  discussion  document  “Towards  a 
Confession  of  the  Common  Faith”  in  1980,  prepared  with  the 
help  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

b)  Common  Witness :  This  study,  carried  out  with  the  help  of  the 
Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  also  resulted  in 
an  important  study  document  on  “Common  Witness”  published 
in  1981. 

c)  Social  collaboration :  Initially  the  focus  here  was  on  the  work  of 
SODEPAX  (the  joint  WCC/RCC  Committee  on  Society, 
Development  and  Peace,  started  in  1968).  After  difficult  discus¬ 
sions  the  mandate  of  SODEPAX  was  terminated  at  the  end  of 
1980.  Growing  out  of  discussions  in  the  JWG  on  collaboration  in 
the  field  of  social  thought  and  action  (1979  and  1980),  an  interim 
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structure  has  been  formed:  the  Joint  Consultative  Group  linking 
Sub-units  in  Unit  II  with  the  corresponding  dicasteries  in  the 
Roman  Curia.1 

The  Nairobi  Assembly  recognized  that  membership  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  WCC  could  not  be  expected  in  the  near 
future.  The  situation  has  not  changed  since  then;  in  fact,  some  struc¬ 
tural  links  between  the  two  bodies  which  existed  in  1975  have  since 
disappeared.  While  there  is  continuing  collaboration,  particularly  in 
areas  of  study  and  reflection,  efforts  at  common  action  have  largely 
been  unsuccessful.  The  JWG  has  continued  with  determination  and  a 
growing  sense  of  realism  to  stimulate  and  coordinate  collaboration 
between  the  two  bodies.  Its  future  mandate  and  style  of  operation 
will  therefore  have  to  be  reviewed  carefully  against  the  background 
of  the  common  affirmation  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
WCC  are  both  part  of  and  participate  in  one  and  the  same 
ecumenical  movement. 

Reformed  Ecumenical  Synod 

Relationships  have  also  been  maintained  with  the  Reformed 
Ecumenical  Synod  (RES),  a  confessional  organization  which  com¬ 
prises  some  forty  Reformed  churches  from  all  continents  which,  with 
one  exception,  are  not  members  of  the  WCC.  RES  and  WCC 
representatives  have  held  consultations,  usually  prior  to  the  four- 
yearly  meetings  of  the  RES  and  on  topics  related  to  its  agenda. 
Following  three  such  meetings  before  the  Nairobi  Assembly,  the 
fourth  took  place  in  1979  on  the  theme  “The  Church  and  its  Social 
Calling”,  and  a  joint  statement  was  published  summarizing  common 
convictions  as  well  as  differences  in  the  understanding  that  emerged. 
A  fifth  consultation  in  April  1983  focused  on  the  Christian 
understanding  of  human  rights.  These  consultations  have  provided  a 
useful  occasion  for  dialogue  and  sharing  on  issues  of  common  con¬ 
cern;  they  are  not  likely,  however,  in  the  near  future  to  affect  RES’s 
rejection  of  WCC  membership  for  its  member  churches. 

Regional  and  national  ecumenical  bodies 

Close  relationships  with  the  WCC  and  these  bodies  take  the  form 
of  regular  staff  liaison,  visits  and  delegations,  monitoring  and  in¬ 
terlinkage  of  programmes,  participation  in  each  other’s  assemblies 
and  meetings.  Yet  despite  these  constant  contacts,  the  search  con- 


•For  details  see  the  Fifth  Official  Report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group. 
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tinues  for  more  effective  ways  of  working  together  nationally, 
regionally  and  internationally.  In  1979  the  Central  Committee  urged 
that  a  process  of  discussion  and  reflection  regarding  relationships 
between  the  WCC  and  regional  ecumenical  organizations  be  in¬ 
itiated.  An  extended  process  of  internal  discussions  began,  involving 
in  particular  the  eight  permanent  WCC  regional  staff  task  forces 
which  advise  the  General  Secretary.  In  February  1980,  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  General  Secretaries  of  all  regional  ecumenical 
organizations  inviting  them  to  help  clarify  the  relationships  between 
the  various  ecumenical  bodies  and  between  them  and  member  chur¬ 
ches,  and  to  address  questions  of  practical  cooperation  in  sharing 
programmes,  staff  and  finance. 

Thus  started,  the  dialogue  continues,  along  with  new 
developments  prompted  in  part  by  the  WCC’s  newly  instituted 
resource  sharing  procedures  that  make  regional  responsibility  and 
control  clearer  and  stronger.  (The  state  of  this  vitally  important 
discussion  with  regional  bodies  is  still  under  review  and  proposals 
will  be  presented  to  the  Vancouver  Assembly.) 

Since  the  Nairobi  Assembly,  six  additional  national  councils ,  in 
Ghana,  Namibia,  Sierra  Leone,  Swaziland,  Tonga  and  Wales,  have 
been  recognized  as  associate  councils  of  the  WCC,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  such  councils  to  34.  Together  with  31  other  councils 
associated  with  the  CWME  and  34  with  which  the  WCC  has  a  work¬ 
ing  relationship  though  not  officially  affiliated,  the  WCC  is  in  rela¬ 
tionship  with  98  national  ecumenical  organizations. 

Christian  World  Communions 

The  Nairobi  Assembly  had  received  and  approved  a  report  on 
“Relationships  between  the  WCC  and  World  Confessional 
Families”.  This  report  called  for  a  review  of  the  relationships  in  the 
light  of  a  series  of  recent  developments  in  the  ecumenical  movement, 
not  least  the  official  entry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  full 
partner  alongside  other  worldwide  churches  and  confessional 
families.  In  response  to  this  challenge,  the  Executive  Committee  at  its 
meeting  in  February  1977  received  a  document  entitled  “Towards  a 
New  Relationship  with  World  Confessional  Families”  which  had 
been  prepared  as  a  basis  for  discussions  with  the  various  confessional 
partners  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

At  their  suggestion,  the  conference  of  secretaries  of  World  Confes¬ 
sional  Families  met  with  the  WCC  in  1978  in  Geneva,  and  a  working 
relationship  has  continued  to  develop.  The  1978  report  from  the  con- 
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sultation  reviews  the  present  stage  in  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the 
church  and  the  possibilities  for  common  witness  and  collaboration, 
and  explores  new  forms  of  expressing  the  relationship  between  the 
WCC  and  the  Christian  World  Communions  (formerly  World  Con¬ 
fessional  Families).  The  consultation  confirmed  the  feeling  expressed 
by  the  Nairobi  Assembly  that  a  consideration  of  possible  structural 
changes  in  the  relationship  should  not  become  a  priority  until  all 
other  forms  of  fuller  cooperation  had  been  explored. 

As  an  immediate  follow-up  to  the  meeting  with  representatives  of 
various  Christian  World  Communions,  an  ad  hoc  consultation  was 
held  between  representatives  of  the  WCC  and  of  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation  (LWF)  in  May  1981  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  Bossey. 
The  aide-memoire  adopted  by  the  meeting  agreed  on  a  number  of 
guiding  principles,  stating  in  particular  that  “it  is  the  goal  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  one 
holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church.  The  ecumenical  movement  is 
more  than  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation  and  all  other  Christian  world  communions  or  churches. 
Neither  the  WCC  nor  the  LWF  is  an  end  in  itself.”  The  guidelines 
underline  that  “the  real  agents  of  that  movement  are  the  Christian 
churches  themselves”.  It  is  further  stated  that  “the  member  churches 
of  the  LWF  affirm  that  they  are  part  of  the  one  holy,  catholic  and 
apostolic  church.  At  the  same  time,  they  constitute  a  distinctive 
fellowship  of  churches,  united  by  common  confessions  and  a  common 
history.”  The  guidelines  conclude  that  “therefore  the  WCC  and  the 
LWF  are  different  in  kind  and  have  legitimately  different  functions. 
Nevertheless,  their  ecumenical  efforts  should  be  complementary.” 

The  meeting  also  agreed  on  a  number  of  areas  in  which  more  ex¬ 
tensive  cooperation  between  the  two  bodies  should  be  initiated  or 
developed,  made  a  number  of  recommendations  regarding  future 
working  relationships,  and  identified  specific  issues  which  deserve  at¬ 
tention  as  the  process  of  consultation  moves  ahead. 

The  future  style  of  relationship  between  the  WCC  and  all  Christian 
World  Communions  will  demand  special  attention  in  the  post- Vancou¬ 
ver  period,  in  view  of  the  increasing  tendency  towards  confessionalism 
and  bilateral  relationships  between  denominations  within  the  WCC 
fellowship.  Understood  in  the  context  of  the  current  search  for  identity 
and  a  sense  of  belonging  together,  this  tendency  poses  a  challenge  to  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  the  adequacy  of  existing  ecumenical  struc¬ 
tures  and  requires  a  bold  and  imaginative  restatement  of  the  nature  of 
the  WCC  and  the  yet  untapped  richness  of  its  fellowship. 
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Other  world  bodies 

The  World  Council  has  continued  close  links  with  the  world 
ecumenical  bodies,  in  particular  with  the  World  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  (YMCA),  the  World  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  (YWCA)  and  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation 
(WSCF).  Apart  from  regular  meetings  of  the  General  Secretaries  of 
the  four  organizations,  various  forms  of  cooperation  have  continued 
between  staff  on  a  programmatic  level  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
In  1978,  these  bodies  were  invited  to  share  their  programmes  and 
concerns  with  the  WCC  staff,  in  order  to  strengthen  active  coopera¬ 
tion.  Cordial  relations  are  maintained  with  the  United  Bible 
Societies,  especially  in  training  people  to  use  the  scriptures  more 
relevantly,  through  the  WCC’s  desk  for  Biblical  Studies. 

The  wide  variety  of  contacts  maintained  with  the  United  Nations 
and  their  agencies  and  with  many  non-governmental  organizations  is 
reported  elsewhere  by  the  different  Units.  However,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  Council  has  sought  to  represent  the  voice  and  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  churches  in  the  international  area,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  health,  development,  education,  refugees,  human  rights, 
and  disarmament.  The  General  Secretary  has,  for  example,  ad¬ 
dressed  special  sessions  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  in  New  York  on 
disarmament  on  two  occasions  since  Nairobi,  and  chaired  the  non¬ 
governmental  organizations’  special  conference  on  disarmament  in 
Geneva  in  1982. 

Evangelical  organizations 

Following  consultations  at  the  Nairobi  Assembly,  an  informal 
consultation  on  the  use  of  the  Bible  was  called  by  representative 
leaders  of  Evangelical  organizations  and  the  WCC.  The  debate  was 
frank,  open  and  constructive.  The  common  Bible  study  showed  that 
in  fact  we  read  the  Bible  in  much  the  same  way.  It  was  also  clearly 
stated  that  the  biblical  authority  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

Relations  have  been  maintained  with  the  Lausanne  Continuation 
Committee  for  World  Evangelization  and  the  World  Evangelical 
Fellowship.  Reciprocal  visits  and  exchanges  of  delegated  represen¬ 
tatives  and  observers  at  meetings  have  been  developed.  No  official 
cooperation  has  been  possible,  basically  due  to  the  different  points  of 
view  regarding  ecumenical  relations  inside  the  Evangelical  organiza¬ 
tions. 

A  growth  in  common  theological  convictions  has  taken  place,  but 
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two  basic  reciprocal  challenges  remain  and  need  to  be  faced.  The 
Evangelicals  ask  of  the  WCC:  How  does  the  ecumenical  movement 
assume  and  carry  seriously  its  evangelistic  responsibility  vis-a-vis  the 
billions  of  people  who  have  not  been  reached  by  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ?  Is  the  WCC’s  passion  for  justice  to  the  poor  matched  by  a 
similar  passion  for  the  transmission  of  the  gospel  to  the  unreached 
masses  ? 

In  response,  the  WCC  asks  of  the  Evangelical  constituency:  How 
do  we  foster  the  unity  of  the  church  in  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of 
God?  How  does  our  missionary  and  evangelistic  obedience  embrace 
the  total  demands  of  the  kingdom  and  the  manifestation  of  the  unity 
of  the  church? 


WCC  governing  bodies 

Central  Committee 

The  new  structure  of  the  WCC  adopted  in  1971  envisaged  that, 
while  the  Assembly  would  give  general  guidelines  for  the  future  work 
of  the  Council,  the  Central  Committee  would  be  the  main  policy¬ 
making  body.  It  was  stated:  “The  Central  Committee  needs  to 
decide  early  after  an  Assembly  in  which  directions  the  main  energies 
of  the  World  Council  are  to  be  directed,  and  which  activities  are  to  be 
kept  merely  marking  time  or  suspended.  It  needs  also  to  be  ready  to 
make  provision  for  attention  to  fresh  concerns  unforeseen  earlier.” 

In  1976,  with  the  advice  of  the  Review  Committee  appointed  at 
Nairobi,  and  after  intensive  consultation  with  core  groups  of  com¬ 
mittees  and  with  churches  and  interested  groups,  the  Central  Com- 
ihittee  adopted  four  major  areas  of  concentration  for  the  work  of  the 
Council,  and  indicated  a  number  of  priority  programmes  for  the 
Units  and  Sub-units: 

1.  The  expression  and  communication  of  our  faith  in  the  triune 
God. 

2.  The  search  for  a  just,  participatory  and  sustainable  society. 

3.  The  unity  of  the  church  and  its  relation  to  the  unity  of 
humankind. 

4.  Education  and  renewal  in  search  of  true  community. 

These  programme  emphases  and  priorities  have  been  reviewed  at 
subsequent  Central  Committee  meetings. 

The  134-member  Central  Committee,  elected  by  the  Assembly 
from  the  church-appointed  delegates,  has  met  six  times  since 
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Nairobi:  once  in  Kingston,  Jamaica  (1979),  once  in  Dresden,  Ger¬ 
man  Democratic  Republic  (1981),  and  four  times  in  Geneva.  The 
meetings  in  Jamaica  and  the  GDR  were  important  occasions  for 
strengthening  relationships  with  the  churches  in  these  two  countries. 
The  Central  Committee  meetings  have  been  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  advisers  representing  the  Sub-unit  commissions  and  work¬ 
ing  groups  and  also  national  and  regional  councils. 

In  1976  as  well  the  Review  Committee  recommended  to  the  Central 
Committee  that  the  period  between  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Assemblies  of 
the  WCC  should  be  seen  in  two  parts,  with  the  Central  Committee 
meeting  in  early  1979  marking  the  mid-term.  At  this  time,  certain 
programmes  were  to  be  concluded,  while  others  would  only  be 
developed  fully  during  the  second  period.  The  Committee  also  en¬ 
couraged  cooperative  efforts  in  a  number  of  areas  involving  several 
Sub-units.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Review  Committee,  the 
Sub-unit  on  Renewal  and  Congregational  Life  was  newly  established. 
Finally,  a  review  of  the  “functioning  of  the  Programme  Units,  the 
relationship  between  the  Units,  and  the  role  of  the  General 
Secretariat”  was  undertaken,  which  led  to  the  decision  by  Central 
Committee  in  1977  regarding  the  new  shape  and  role  of  the  General 
Secretariat. 

A  second  major  review  process  was  initiated  prior  to  the  Central 
Committee  meeting  in  early  1979.  The  report  of  the  Review  Com¬ 
mittee  places  particular  emphasis  on  questions  regarding  the  rela¬ 
tionships  with  member  churches,  recognizing  the  plurality  of  con¬ 
stituencies  which  the  WCC  serves.  In  order  to  strengthen  these 
relationships,  the  Committee  developed  the  proposal  to  bring  cur¬ 
rent  programmes  to  a  conclusion  by  the  end  of  1981,  with  the  aim 
of  using  the  time  until  the  Sixth  Assembly  for  an  intensive  process 
of  visiting  member  churches,  listening  to  their  concerns,  inter¬ 
preting  the  results  of  WCC  programmes  and  assisting  them  in 
preparations  for  the  Assembly.  The  Committee  also  considered 
future  styles  of  work  and  the  pressures  of  limited  financial 
resources.  Its  recommendations  led  to  an  ongoing  process  of 
review,  focusing  on  the  setting  of  priorities,  realignment  of  pro¬ 
grammes,  and  long-term  structural  changes.  Some  of  the  results  of 
this  process  have  been  implemented  already  by  decision  of  suc¬ 
cessive  meetings  of  Central  and  Executive  Committees.  Others, 
particularly  proposals  regarding  the  overall  working  structures  of 
the  Council,  will  have  to  be  considered  for  action  by  the  new  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  to  be  elected  at  the  Assembly. 
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As  the  Council’s  main  policy-making  body,  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  has  evaluated  its  own  role  and  procedures  during  this  period.  For 
example,  the  Review  Committee  reported  on  the  “extreme 
difficulty”  Central  Committee  members  face  in  “separating  our 
loyalty  to  the  Council  as  a  whole  from  our  deep  commitment  to  the 
Units  and  Sub-units  with  which  we  work”.  There  is  often  lack  of 
clarity  about  the  chain  of  authority  and  decision-making  between  the 
various  Units,  commissions  and  committees,  and  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  itself.  Clearer  and  stronger  connections  are  needed. 

Executive  Committee 

This  Committee  oversees  the  work  of  the  Council  between 
meetings  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  often  prepares  a  number  of 
policy  matters  on  which  the  Central  Committee  can  act.  It  has  also 
provided  occasions  for  discussion  in  depth  on  some  major  concerns 
and  has  provided  strong  support  and  direction  for  the  staff. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  met  twice  annually:  ten  times  in 
Geneva  and  once  each  in  Zurich  (Switzerland),  Helsinki  (Finland), 
Liebfrauenberg  (France),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Dresden  (GDR). 
There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  whether  there  ought  not  to  be  a 
system  of  rotation  in  the  membership  of  this  committee  to  allow 
more  Central  Committee  members  to  be  more  intimately  involved  in 
the  work  of  the  Council.  The  present  system,  on  the  other  hand,  en¬ 
sures  a  continuity  of  membership  to  deal  with  the  complexity  and 
range  of  the  Council’s  activities. 

Officers  and  Presidium 

The  Officers  have  maintained  constant  contact  with  one  another, 
between  as  well  as  during  Executive  and  Central  Committee 
meetings.  The  Moderator  of  the  Central  Committee  has  also  played 
an  important  pastoral  role  with  the  staff. 

During  the  period  since  Nairobi,  the  Presidents  have  been  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  representing  the  Council  in  conferences,  consultations,  visits 
to  churches,  and  also  in  some  very  difficult  situations.  They  have 
continued  to  issue  their  annual  Pentecost  message  which  has  been 
widely  distributed  in  the  churches.  They  have  also  fully  participated 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Central  and  Executive  Committees. 

Public  issues 

At  Nairobi  a  request  was  made  for  an  explanation  of  the  criteria 
according  to  which  certain  public  questions  were  selected  for 
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statements  by  the  WCC.  The  Executive  Committee  presented  the 
following  criteria  to  the  Central  Committee  in  1976: 

—  issues  in  which  the  WCC  has  a  direct  involvement  and  commit¬ 
ment; 

—  significant  and  recent  developments ; 

—  time  factors  which  make  a  statement  appropriate  or  even 
necessary ; 

—  the  expectation  of  the  churches  and  various  secular  bodies  that 
the  WCC  should  speak  on  particular  issues ; 

—  issues  to  which  the  attention  of  the  churches  should  be  called  for 
action. 

The  General  Secretary  also  tried  to  answer  the  question  why  the 
WCC  should  speak  at  all.  He  suggested  that  “it  should  do  so  as  an 
expression  of  solidarity  with  people  in  a  specific  situation ;  as  a  way 
of  witnessing  to  the  gospel  in  concrete  situations ;  as  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  silence  on  particular  issues  may  show  lack  of  concern ; 
and  to  avoid  possible  distortions  about  the  work  of  the  Council 
where  staff  are  expected  to  make  representations.” 

Despite  these  explanations,  the  authority  for  the  Council’s  public 
statements  still  needs  to  be  stated  afresh,  especially  as  the  Council’s 
constituency  continues  to  expand  and  change.  There  has  been  little 
systematic  study  of  how  these  statements  are  received,  although 
several,  such  as  the  one  on  “Threats  to  Peace”,  continue  to  be  widely 
quoted  and  used.  A  process  of  reflection  within  the  staff  has  begun 
to  spell  out  the  often  implicit  assumptions  with  which  issues  are 
selected  and  statements  formulated. 

Since  Nairobi,  the  Central  and  Executive  Committees  have 
adopted  a  wide  range  of  such  statements,  many  dealing  with 
Southern  Africa,  and  others  with  critical  situations  in  Afghanistan, 
Angola,  Cyprus,  El  Salvador,  Jerusalem,  Lebanon,  Namibia,  Nor¬ 
thern  Ireland  and  Uganda.  There  were  also  statements  related  to  the 
refugee  crisis,  torture,  religious  liberty,  the  new  international 
economic  order,  nuclear  disarmament,  threats  to  peace,  extrajudicial 
executions,  and  land  rights. 

In  addition,  the  Officers  or  the  General  Secretary  have  issued  a 
number  of  statements  on  urgent  matters,  in  keeping  with  the  policies 
and  previous  pronouncements  of  the  Council.  These  statements  have 
to  be  placed  alongside  the  many  other  less  publicized  efforts  of  the 
Council  such  as  visits  to  areas  of  conflict,  and  direct  contacts  with 
governments  and  churches.  Different  forms  of  statements  have  also 
been  developed,  most  notably  the  genre  of  pastoral  letters. 
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Assembly  preparations 

The  1971  Structure  Report  stated  that  “each  Assembly  begins  the 
preparations  of  the  next  Assembly  both  through  its  own  positive 
decisions  and  through  the  character  of  the  reactions  to  it  in  the 
churches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  character  of  an  Assembly  is  also 
profoundly  affected  by  events  and  issues  not  foreseen  at  the  time  of 
the  previous  Assembly.”  There  was  considerable  discussion  follow¬ 
ing  the  last  Assembly,  and  recommendations  were  made  regarding 
the  preparation  of  the  next.  The  1979  Central  Committee  meeting 
decided  “that  new  programmes  not  be  initiated  after  this... 
meeting,  but  rather  that  present  programmes  be  brought  to  a  fruit¬ 
ful  conclusion  as  far  as  possible  in  1981,  for  Assembly  preparation 
and  follow-up,  and  in  order  to  release  staff,  financial  and  pro¬ 
gramme  resources  for  Assembly  preparation”.  It  was  also  proposed 
that  a  series  of  intensive  team  visits  be  made  to  the  member  chur¬ 
ches,  and  that  consultations  take  place  with  delegates  and  others  in 
different  regions  of  the  world.  In  1979  the  Central  Committee  also 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Canadian  churches  to  hold  the  Sixth 
Assembly  at  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  from  24  July  to  10 
August  1983. 

The  1980  Central  Committee  gave  major  attention  to  the 
preparation  for  the  Assembly.  It  chose  the  theme:  “Jesus  Christ 
—  the  Life  of  the  World”.  It  gave  directions  on  the  structure  and 
style  of  the  Assembly,  and  on  how  the  pre-Assembly  visits  should 
take  place.  It  also  decided  on  guidelines  for  the  allocation  of  seats 
at  the  Assembly.  It  appointed  a  15-member  Assembly  Prepara¬ 
tions  Committee  which  has  since  met  three  times,  once  in  Van¬ 
couver  itself.  In  1981,  the  Central  Committee  also  appointed  a 
Worship  Committee. 

The  theme  has  played  a  major  role  in  designing  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  Assembly.  It  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  number 
of  publications  which  have  been  widely  distributed.  The  work  of 
the  Assembly  during  the  first  week  will  centre  on  it,  and  it  will 
provide  the  insights  for  the  message  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
churches. 

Related  to  the  theme  was  the  choice  of  eight  Issues  for  discussion 
in  the  churches  before  the  Assembly,  which  might  lead  to  statements, 
resolutions  and  recommendations  for  appropriate  action  by  the  chur¬ 
ches.  These  Issues  are  in  line  with  the  four  major  areas  of  concentra¬ 
tion  and  the  priority  programmes  decided  by  the  Central  Committee 
meeting  in  1976. 
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As  regards  the  programme  of  pre-Assembly  visitation  and  con¬ 
sultation,  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
Council  has  undertaken  this  method  of  preparing  for  an  Assembly.  It 
is  in  line  with  the  mandate  given  in  Nairobi  to  deepen  and  extend  the 
“dynamic  interaction  and  regular  two-way  communication  between 
the  WCC  and  the  churches”.  Seventy-one  team  visits  have  been 
organized  to  91  countries,  including  almost  all  those  of  the  member 
churches  and  involving  almost  300  persons:  Vancouver  delegates, 
Central  Committee  members,  members  of  other  commissions  and 
working  groups,  staff  and  others  related  to  WCC  programmes. 
Twelve  regional  preparatory  meetings  for  delegates  have  been  held  in 
all  regions  of  the  world. 

While  team  visits  were  an  attempt  at  broadening  the  preparations 
for  the  Assembly,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the  process 
has  implications  beyond  the  Assembly.  Many  teams  observed  that 
the  visits  manifested  in  a  very  tangible  way  the  ecumenical  movement 
as  a  movement  of  people  all  over  the  world,  striving  to  live  in 
faithfulness  to  Christ’s  gospel.  The  World  Council  of  Churches 
became  real  as  a  fellowship  of  churches  for  visitors  and  visited  alike. 
It  involved  churches  more  fully  in  the  total  life  of  the  Council.  Many 
teams  felt  that  their  visit  was  a  sign  of  solidarity  and  community  be¬ 
tween  the  churches  and  an  occasion  for  celebrating  their  oneness  in 
Christ. 

The  churches  spent  considerable  energy  and  resources  in  organiz¬ 
ing  programmes,  hosting  teams  and  making  the  visits  a  real  occa¬ 
sion  for  ecumenical  sharing.  Very  often  the  poorest  shared  abun¬ 
dantly  out  of  their  poverty.  The  shared  life  which  became  possible 
even  if  only  for  a  short  moment  will  continue  to  be  an  important 
symbol  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  While  a  thorough  evaluation 
of  the  whole  programme  will  have  to  wait  until  after  the  Assembly, 
some  important  insights  have  emerged  about  processes  of 
ecumenical  learning  and  communication,  the  nature  of  the 
ecumenical  fellowship  and  the  dynamic  interaction  between  global 
challenges  and  local  contexts.  These  will  have  to  be  taken  up  in  all 
Sub-units  and  Departments. 

Twenty-seven  staff  task  forces  have  assisted  in  planning  the 
Visitation  Programme,  as  well  as  the  programme  and  organization 
of  the  Assembly  itself.  An  active  committee  on  local  arrangements 
in  Vancouver  and  a  national  coordinating  committee  based  in 
Toronto  have  carried  out  many  responsibilities  as  hosts  to  the 
Assembly. 
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Staff  structures  and  responsibilities 

Reorganization  of  General  Secretariat 

The  1976  Central  Committee  meeting  had  requested  that  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  Programme  Units,  the  relationship  between  the  Units, 
and  the  role  of  the  General  Secretariat  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the 
Review  Committee’s  report  and  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Structure  Report  by  the  Central  Committee 
in  1971.  That  report  had  envisaged  Unit  Staff  Moderators,  but  these 
were  in  fact  either  heads  of  Sub-units  or  responsible  for  particular 
programmes  within  a  Unit  or  Sub-unit.  The  General  Secretary  was 
assisted  by  two  Deputies,  one  responsible  for  programme  and  one  for 
general  administration. 

The  1977  Central  Committee  decided  that  there  be  three  Deputy 
General  Secretaries,  each  of  whom  would  be  Staff  Moderator  of  one 
of  the  Programme  Units.  The  Director  for  Finance  and  Administra¬ 
tion  would  become  Assistant  General  Secretary  for  Finance  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  with  wider  responsibilities  for  overseeing  the  proper  ap¬ 
plication  of  rules  and  regulations  concerning  personnel.  The  Deputy 
General  Secretaries  would  also  carry  a  number  of  overall  respon¬ 
sibilities,  including  relations  with  the  regions.  This  has  made  possible 
more  shared  responsibilities  in  the  General  Secretariat  and  more  con¬ 
sistent  leadership  in  the  work  of  the  Programme  Units. 

Staff  Executive  Group 

The  Staff  Executive  Group  (SEG)  is  composed  of  the  staff  of  the 
General  Secretariat,  the  heads  of  all  the  Sub-units  and  Departments, 
the  moderators  of  the  regional  task  forces  and  other  representative 
staff  members.  Its  function  is  to  advise  the  General  Secretary  on  the 
implementation  of  policy  established  by  the  Central  and  Executive 
Committees. 

SEG  has  met  regularly  during  the  years  as  a  forum  for  corporate 
reflection  on  policy  matters.  Its  work  has  been  facilitated  by  a  wide 
variety  of  task  forces  on  regional  relationships,  travel,  finance 
policy,  communication,  publications,  relations  with  Orthodox  chur¬ 
ches,  etc.  There  have  been  several  other  task  forces  on  particular 
issues  and  situations;  all  these  have  been  representative  of  all  the 
Programme  Units,  and  have  helped  to  build  a  greater  sense  of  the 
wholeness  of  the  Council. 

Even  so,  the  Staff  Executive  Group  still  has  the  potential  to 
develop  a  much  greater  coordinating  role,  especially  with  regard  to 
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programmatic  review  and  development,  and  to  increase  internal 
coordination  between  Units  and  Sub-units. 

Personnel 

After  Nairobi  there  was  growing  evidence  of  a  desire  for  more 
widespread  participation  and  a  broader  share  in  responsibility  at  all 
staff  levels.  A  management  study  made  in  1973  had  begun  to  be  im¬ 
plemented  but  the  financial  crisis  of  1976  delayed  its  full  implementa¬ 
tion.  A  new  Personnel  Officer  was  appointed  in  1978  and  further 
work  was  continued  along  these  lines. 

With  the  close  collaboration  of  the  Staff  Representative  Group, 
the  Staff  Rules  and  Regulations  established  in  1974  were  revised  and 
approved  by  the  whole  staff.  A  performance  appraisal  system  was 
also  developed  so  that  by  1980  revised  Staff  Rules  and  Regulations 
and  a  Performance  Appraisal  System,  discussed  since  1976,  were 
fully  operative.  Job  descriptions  have  also  been  updated. 

The  Unit  Moderators,  together  with  the  Assistant  General 
Secretary  for  Finance  and  Administration,  the  Director  of  Com¬ 
munication  and  the  Personnel  Officer,  comprise  the  Classification 
and  Review  Board.  This  body  has  helped  a  great  deal  in  monitoring 
the  working  of  the  salary  and  classification  system. 

Since  Nairobi,  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  length 
of  service  of  staff  appointed  by  the  Executive  or  Central  Commit¬ 
tees.  The  1974  Central  Committee  instructed  that  “the  normal  term 
of  service  of  a  staff  member  was  six  years  and  that  nine  years  would 
be  the  maximum”,  the  rationale  being  to  ensure  a  greater  exchange 
and  sharing  of  experience  and  contact  between  member  churches  and 
the  Geneva  headquarters.  The  1976  Central  Committee  confirmed 
this  understanding,  and  in  1977  the  criteria  and  procedures  were  fur¬ 
ther  elaborated. 

The  implementation  of  this  policy  for  the  programme  staff  has 
often  been  difficult  and,  following  criticism  at  the  1979  Central 
Committee,  procedures  were  further  refined,  particularly  for  reap¬ 
pointment  beyond  nine  years.  The  1980  Central  Committee  stressed 
the  importance  of  a  permanent  review  and  anticipation  of  staffing 
needs  for  the  Sub-units  and  the  Council  as  a  whole.  The  1982  Central 
Committee  discussed  the  policy  again  and  agreed  to  make  first  ap¬ 
pointments  for  four  years  in  order  to  give  time  for  a  “better  appraisal 
of  the  staff  member’s  performance  and  the  appropriateness  of  reap¬ 
pointment  (for  one  or  two  further  three-year  terms)”,  thus  modify¬ 
ing  the  procedure  for  all  future  staff  to  a  ten-year  rule. 
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In  1974  staff  came  from  49  countries.  It  is  still  true  that,  compared 
with  the  national  structures  of  many  churches  and  considering  the  in¬ 
creasing  demands  made  upon  it,  the  Council  works  with  a  limited 
number  of  staff.  In  1974,  including  Bossey,  there  were  329  staff,  a 
decline  from  1970  when  there  were  373.  In  June  1982  the  figure  was 
308  (a  reduction  of  20%),  from  51  countries.  Of  these  only  110  are 
executive  staff  with  programme  responsibilities.  The  Council  is 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  appoint  more  women  to  senior  posi¬ 
tions,  and  to  recruit  more  members  of  staff  from  the  Orthodox  chur¬ 
ches.  In  1974,  the  Swiss  government  introduced  very  strict  rules  con¬ 
cerning  work  permits  for  foreigners.  This  affected  the  World  Council 
as  an  ecumenical  and  international  body  a  great  deal,  severely 
limiting  recruitment  of  support  and  administrative  staff  which  the 
WCC  had  previously  been  able  to  draw  from  outside  Switzerland. 
From  1974  to  1979,  although  permits  were  granted  for  programme 
staff,  not  one  permit  was  issued  for  the  replacement  of  foreign  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff.  Since  then  two  or  three  permits  per  annum  have 
been  obtained.  This  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  Swiss  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  from  41  (in  1974)  to  74  (in  1979)  and  97  (present). 
The  following  table  gives  some  indication  of  the  staff  turnover. 

Arrivals  and  departures:  1975- June  1982 


Arrivals  Total  Departures  Total 

Gr.  6-10  Gr.  1-5  Gr.  6-10  Gr.  1-5 


Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

1982 

(to  June) 

4 

5 

15 

3 

27 

2 

9 

12 

3 

26 

1981 

6 

15 

30 

6 

57 

6 

11 

30 

7 

54 

1980 

3 

16 

35 

5 

59 

5 

15 

34 

4 

58 

1979 

1 

15 

43 

7 

66 

— 

14 

32 

6 

52 

1978 

6 

14 

42 

7 

69 

4 

8 

27 

9 

48 

1977 

3 

17 

45 

6 

71 

5 

13 

32 

3 

53 

1976 

1 

7 

28 

2 

38 

7 

11 

43 

2 

63 

1975 

2 

6 

29 

— 

37 

2 

15 

32 

2 

51 

The  Ecumenical  Institute 

The  Ecumenical  Institute,  Bossey,  which  came  into  being  in  1946, 
continues  its  efforts  to  serve  the  member  churches  through  the 
preparation  of  persons,  both  lay  and  clergy,  for  ecumenical  leader¬ 
ship,  to  bring  together  persons  out  of  many  different  traditions  and 
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regions  of  the  world  for  dialogue  which  furthers  ecumenical 
theological  reflection,  to  provide  an  experience  of  ecumenical  com¬ 
munity  in  a  place  where  persons  can  live  and  work  together  for  ex¬ 
tended  periods  of  time,  and  to  foster  ecumenical  spirituality  in  its 
worship  and  in  its  use  of  the  rich  tradition  of  materials  which  the 
churches  have  inherited.  Through  these  various  tasks  the  Institute 
tries  to  serve  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  to  strengthen  its  mission 
and  service  to  all  people. 

Administration 

The  first  concern  of  the  Bossey  board  after  Nairobi  was  to  under¬ 
take  a  reorganization  of  the  administration  of  the  Institute  in  order 
to  cope  with  the  new  financial  situation.  The  reorganization  involved 
two  related  undertakings :  to  secure  new  bases  of  support  to  replace 
the  large  grant  by  which  the  WCC  had  previously  supported  the  In¬ 
stitute;  to  make  structural  changes  and  a  better  use  of  the  facilities. 
Both  of  these  have  been  carried  through.  The  Institute  now  operates 
with  a  balanced  budget,  finding  sources  of  support  both  through 
revenue  and  through  contributions,  which  have  enabled  it  to  live  with 
a  much  reduced  grant  from  undesignated  WCC  funds 

The  administrative  reorganization  led  to  a  two-fold  division  of 
functions :  programme  and  guest  house.  The  latter  includes  the  whole 
range  of  maintenance  functions  found  in  the  operation  of  a  residen¬ 
tial  conference  centre.  The  overall  administrative  pattern  with  some 
adjustments  arising  out  of  experience  has  worked  quite  well.  What 
needs  further  attention  is  the  more  general  responsibility  for  continu¬ 
ing  fund-raising  and  communication  with  the  various  constituencies 
of  donors,  friends  and  former  students. 

Programme 

The  rethinking  of  responsibilities  that  accompanied  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  reorganization  led  to  significant  programme 
developments.  Work  with  groups  coming  to  Geneva  to  learn  more 
about  ecumenism  gave  the  Institute  a  new  constituency.  Out  of  this 
development  came  the  challenge  to  reflect  more  consciously  and 
critically  on  the  nature  and  methodology  of  “education  for 
ecumenism’’,  which  stimulated  discussion  about  each  of  the  three 
major  elements  in  the  Institute  programme:  the  Graduate  School, 
the  short  courses  and  seminars,  and  the  visiting  groups. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies  continues  in  many 
ways  to  be  the  primary  programme  activity.  It  enlists  the  efforts  of 
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all  the  staff,  of  visiting  lecturers  and  invited  tutors  as  well.  During 
the  years  since  Nairobi  the  Graduate  School  has  had  the  following 
themes : 

1976- 77:  Who  Do  You  Say  that  I  am?  (Christology) 

1977- 78:  Church,  State  and  Power 

1978- 79:  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Church 

1979- 80:  The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Future  of  Humanity 

1980- 81 :  The  Bible  in  the  Life  of  the  Church 

1981- 82:  Created  in  the  Image  and  Likeness  of  God  (Anthropology) 

1982- 83:  Jesus  Christ  —  the  Life  of  the  World 

“Education  for  Ecumenism”  demands  a  representative  and  con- 
fessionally  diverse  teaching  staff.  The  Institute  cannot  meet  this  de¬ 
mand  through  its  small  number  of  full-time  staff.  So  it  has  reached 
out  for  tutors  from  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  to  bring  added 
Voices  into  the  dialogue.  During  the  past  three  years  the  Institute  has 
had  a  Roman  Catholic  tutor,  whom  the  Secretariat  for  Christian 
Unity  nominates  and  the  Board  appoints ;  the  Secretariat  also  secures 
the  financial  support.  The  Institute  has  had  one  woman  among  its 
tutors  during  the  past  several  years. 

The  students  themselves  (many  of  them  experienced  pastors  and 
teachers)  represent  a  unique  resource  for  education  for  ecumenism. 
The  Institute  has  tried  to  use  them  more  effectively  in  presentations 
and  seminars  to  ensure  that  the  dialogue  among  the  different  tradi¬ 
tions  and  cultures,  a  dialogue  essential  for  ecumenical  learning,  does 
really  happen. 

The  Bossey  Selection  Committee,  on  which  various  WCC  col¬ 
leagues,  the  LWF,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
Lausanne  Office  of  Swiss  Inter-Church  Aid  are  all  represented, 
has  been  able  consistently  to  provide  the  Institute  with  a  student 
body  in  which  all  regions  of  the  world  and  all  confessional  tradi¬ 
tions  have  been  represented.  There  has  been  a  real  concern  to 
secure  more  Orthodox  participation :  in  recent  years  students 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  have  joined  the 
regular  Romanian  Orthodox  representatives  in  the  student  body. 
But  many  other  Orthodox  churches  are  still  not  represented.  Par¬ 
ticipation  from  Latin  America  continues  to  pose  a  problem,  part¬ 
ly  because  of  the  small  WCC  constituency  and  the  limited  access 
to  potential  Roman  Catholic  participants  and  partly  because  of 
the  language  barrier.  (The  Institute  still  cannot  afford  regular 
Spanish  interpretation.) 
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Still,  more  than  thirty  countries  from  all  continents  and  regions  of 
the  world  are  regularly  represented  in  the  student  body.  About  two- 
thirds  regularly  come  from  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America  and 
Oceania.  With  the  help  of  the  churches  in  finding  candidates,  it  has 
been  possible  to  increase  the  number  of  women  in  the  winter  semester 
to  30%  in  1982-1983  with  all  regions  of  the  globe  represented. 

Working  with  Sub-units  of  the  WCC,  the  Institute  was  able  to  of¬ 
fer  workshops  and  consultations  that  reflected  the  ongoing 
ecumenical  agenda.  In  preparation  for  two  world  conferences,  it 
jointly  sponsored  two  consultations:  “Ecumenical  Concerns  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Nuclear  Energy”,  1978  (in  preparation  for  the  conference  on 
“Faith,  Science  and  the  Future”),  and  “Evangelism  Today”,  1979 
(in  preparation  for  the  Melbourne  conference). 

Of  continuing  importance  is  the  Seminar  on  Orthodox  Theology 
and  Spirituality.  It  continues  to  serve  to  foster  ecumenical  under¬ 
standing  of  one  of  the  largest  confessional  families  in  the  WCC.  The 
Orthodox  Task  Force  contributes  both  in  the  planning  and  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  programme. 

In  1982  the  entire  summer  programme  was  aimed  at  preparation 
for  Vancouver.  Especially  significant  was  the  “Workshop  on  Wor¬ 
ship”  in  which  the  Assembly  Worship  Committee,  the  Staff  Task 
Force  on  Worship,  and  Bossey  came  together  for  intensive  work  on 
worship  materials  for  the  Assembly. 

The  Institute  has  had  particularly  close  working  relationships  with 
the  Education  Sub-unit  and  with  the  Christian  Medical  Commission. 
Earlier,  the  LWF  Department  of  Studies  and  Bossey  cooperated  in 
offering  for  a  three-year  period  a  seminar  on  “Confessing  Christ  in 
Different  Cultural  Contexts”.  Bossey  has  also  worked  with  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Research  Centre  in  Heidelberg  on  a  seminar  on  “Emerging 
Shapes  of  the  Church”  and  with  the  Lutheran  Centre  for  Ecumenical 
Research  in  Strasbourg  on  “Elements  of  Unity,  Obstacles  to  Unity”. 

The  Institute  has  also  served  as  a  meeting  place  for  several  other 
major  consultations  and  meetings:  WCC  Executive  Committee, 
September  1979;  consultation  on  Charismatic  Renewal,  April  1980; 
consultation  between  WCC  and  the  LWF,  May  1981 ;  the  planning 
meeting  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  December  1981. 
Various  Sub-units  of  the  WCC  have  held  a  number  of  meetings  at  the 
Ecumenical  Institute,  and  it  has  hosted  several  orientation  sessions 
for  newcomers  on  the  WCC  staff.  Other  ecumenical  organizations, 
e.g.  the  International  Board  of  the  YWCA  and  the  LWF  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Studies,  have  also  met  at  Bossey. 
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Reflection  on  the  nature  of  education  for  ecumenism  received  a 
particularly  strong  stimulus  from  the  work  with  visiting  groups. 
The  process  began  with  the  proposal  to  strengthen  the  Institute 
through  a  fuller  use  of  its  facilities,  especially  in  the  summer. 
Procedural  guidelines  have  been  formulated,  and  critical  reflection 
on  opportunities  for  education  for  ecumenism  has  been 
stimulated. 

As  important  as  the  development  of  administrative  guidelines  —  in 
which  certain  basic  educational  principles  are  incorporated  —  was 
the  development  of  a  more  explicit  statement  on  the  nature  of 
“education  for  ecumenism”,  prepared  for  the  Bossey  Board. 

The  growth  of  the  programmes  with  outside  groups,  putting  the 
small  programme  staff  under  very  heavy  pressure  at  times,  led  to  a 
request  for  some  assistance.  Two  German  Landeskirchen  have 
agreed  to  provide  a  senior  theological  student  to  work  particularly 
with  this  part  of  the  programme. 

The  centrality  of  worship  in  the  life  of  the  Institute  has  been 
recognized,  and  the  worship  strengthened  and  deepened  through  the 
presence,  during  the  past  two  Graduate  Schools,  of  two  sisters  from 
the  Community  of  Grandchamp.  The  pattern  of  daily  worship  has 
become  “the  norm”  for  the  Institute’s  life  in  community,  even  when 
no  guests  are  in  the  house.  There  is  a  long  way  to  go,  but  a  beginning 
has  been  made. 

A  part  of  the  efforts  in  the  reorganization  of  Bossey  was  to 
strengthen  ties  with  other  churches  and  with  the  University  of 
Geneva,  of  which  Bossey  is  an  Institute.  A  new  Covenant  with  the 
University  of  Geneva  was  signed  in  1978,  defining  the  relationships 
more  precisely,  particularly  with  the  theological  faculty.  Bossey  pro¬ 
grammes  are  listed  in  the  University  announcements,  eligible 
students  are  inscribed  at  the  University.  Most  important,  there  is  a 
movement  towards  an  exchange  of  lecturers  and  visits  during  the 
Graduate  School. 

Relationship  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  involves  both  the 
ties  with  the  Secretariat  in  Rome  and  with  the  Ecumenical  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Fribourg.  Since  1977-78,  each  Graduate  School  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  spending  one  week  in  Rome  as  guests  of  the 
Secretariat.  A  fairly  balanced  programme  has  been  developed  for 
this  visit,  including  time  to  visit  the  Waldensian  theological  faculty. 
Colleagues  at  Fribourg  have  helped  in  securing  Roman  Catholic 
tutors  and,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  members  of  the  Fribourg 
faculty  have  lectured  at  Bossey. 
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Strasbourg  is  further  away.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  develop  a 
close  relationship  with  this  Institute,  though  the  two  Institutes  jointly 
organized  one  ecumenical  seminar.  With  its  parent  body,  the  LWF, 
however,  Bossey  has  had  a  number  of  cooperative  arrangements, 
particularly  involving  colleagues  in  the  Department  of  Studies. 

Evaluation 

First,  there  is  now  a  higher  degree  of  clarity  on  the  nature  of 
“education  for  ecumenism”.  The  importance  of  the  dialogical  pro¬ 
cess  is  now  recognized  more  adequately.  The  “Bossey  extension” 
plan  could  not  be  implemented.  But  full  ecumenical  dialogue  must 
include  the  possibility  of  intensive  dialogue  outside  the  constraints  of 
the  Western  setting,  and  the  extension  plan  might  well  provide  op¬ 
portunities  for  it.  Working  in  another  setting  may  also  help  in  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  other  methods  of  learning. 

In  the  Graduate  School  in  particular,  but  in  other  programmes  as 
well,  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  academic  level.  Larger 
numbers  of  applicants  allow  better  selection;  more  important, 
because  of  the  more  explicit  commitment  to  specific  goals  —  e.g.  to 
making  sure  that  each  Graduate  School  knows  something  of  the 
history  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  of  the  structure  of  the  WCC 
—  it  was  possible  to  examine  the  Institute’s  performance  critically 
and  to  make  improvements.  In  addition,  the  regular  evaluation  of 
the  Graduate  School  which  the  students  carry  out,  although 
sometimes  painful,  has  always  been  helpful. 

A  high  level  of  participation  has  been  maintained  and,  at  the  same 
time,  thanks  to  generous  scholarship  donors,  it  was  possible  to  keep 
the  courses  representative  and  diverse.  Normally  more  than  thirty 
countries  are  represented  in  the  Graduate  School,  and  more  than 
twenty  are  regularly  represented  in  the  summer  programmes.  While 
this  diversity  presents  challenges  in  communication,  it  means  that  the 
Institute  is  serving  all  the  member  churches. 

Looking  ahead 

“Education  for  ecumenism”  was  the  subject  of  a  special  seminar 
in  the  summer  of  1982.  Though  the  task  it  describes  is  shared  with 
others,  especially  the  WCC’s  Programme  Unit  on  Education  and 
Renewal,  the  phrase  represents  the  heart  of  what  Bossey  is  called  to 
do.  Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  reflecting  on  what  the  nature 
and  method  of  such  education  could  be  and  become.  This  must  be  a 
priority  task  for  both  board  and  staff. 
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A  clear  recommendation  for  the  strengthening  of  Bossey’s  rela¬ 
tionship  with  its  constituency  has  already  come  from  the  Bossey 
Board.  A  group  called  “Friends  of  Bossey”,  who  will  not  only  be 
donors  but  communicators  for  the  Institute,  is  already  in  existence. 
Further  attention  to  the  development  of  relationships  with  friends, 
donors  and  former  participants  through  this  group  and  in  other  ways 
is  indicated  in  the  redefinition  of  the  work  of  the  associate  director. 
More  effective  follow-up  of  the  individual  students,  especially  those 
who  have  been  in  the  Graduate  School,  should  lead  to  their  more  ef¬ 
fective  employment  in  the  churches. 

The  re-examination  of  the  constituencies  to  be  served  and  of  the 
programme  to  be  offered  in  the  spring  and  summer  may  lead,  once 
again,  to  special  seminars  for  younger  members  of  theological 
faculties  in  order  to  bring  the  ecumenical  context  more  adequately  in¬ 
to  their  situation.  Other  constituencies  should  be  more  carefully 
identified.  Finally,  cooperative  efforts,  especially  with  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  on  Theological  Education,  should  make  possible  a  new  ef¬ 
fort  in  extension  work. 


Communication  Department 

Mandate 

A  review  of  earlier  reports  on  this  Department  provides  sober 
reading.  There  are  familiar  calls  for  a  communication  policy  that  is 
ecumenically  comprehensive,  sensitive  to  different  languages  and 
cultures,  responsive  to  the  churches,  accountable  to  the  WCC  as  an 
institution,  credible  to  the  media.  In  short,  many  of  the  expectations 
that  surround  the  World  Council  in  general  are  focused  on  the  Com¬ 
munication  Department  in  particular. 

Formally,  those  expectations  were  set  out  by  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  back  in  1973  and  reviewed  again  in  1976,  under  three  headings: 

—  to  share  in  the  development  of  mutual  understanding  and  renewal 
in  the  church  and  in  the  world ; 

—  to  communicate  and  interpret  the  life  and  work  of  the  Council 
and  its  members; 

—  to  promote  the  liberating  and  creative  role  of  the  communications 
media. 

These  three  very  comprehensive  aims  are  to  be  understood  in  the 
context  of  the  Department’s  role  as  enabling,  servicing,  supporting 
and  where  necessary  initiating  communication  from  all  parts  of  the 
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Council,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Council.  The  Department  is  con¬ 
stantly  reminded  that  its  communication  mandate  and  competence 
are  in  no  sense  exclusive.  Even  the  instruction  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
and  expressing  a  sense  of  the  whole  Council  is  increasingly  a  shared 
task  as  Sub-units  see  their  specialized  work  as  part  of  the  wider 
ecumenical  search  for  unity  and  wholeness.  Where  the  Department 
finds  its  particular  focus  in  functional  terms  is  in  its  role  as  “agent  of 
the  WCC  and  its  Units  in  dealing  with  secular  and  religious  press, 
broadcasting  agencies  and  publishing  houses”. 

But  even  this  focus  needs  further  precision,  in  the  light  of  the 
Council’s  post-Nairobi  emphasis  on  improving  communication  with 
member  churches,  directly  with  local  constituencies,  and  taking 
special  account  of  the  imbalance  of  the  Council’s  communication  in¬ 
vestment  between  first  and  third  world  audiences. 

Director’s  Office 

In  addition  to  coordination  and  administration,  this  office  has 
developed  a  broad-based  study  and  research  programme  on  church 
and  communication,  liaising  wherever  possible  with  ecumenical  part¬ 
ners,  in  particular  the  World  Association  for  Christian  Communica¬ 
tion  (WACC)  and  the  Lutheran  World  Federation.  This  has  included 
several  seminars,  a  survey  among  member  churches,  drafting  oi  a 
new  ecumenical  statement  on  communication  directed  primarily  at 
local  churches,  publication  of  case  studies  and  provision  of  con¬ 
sultancy  services  to  churches. 

This  study  process  has  been  made  possible  as  part  of  the  ‘  project 
team  concept”  begun  in  1980.  Staff  and  consultant  time  and  budget 
are  set  aside  from  the  ongoing  production  work  of  the  Department, 
in  order  to  focus  on  specific  communication  needs  and  problems  of 
member  churches  and  the  Council.  (Projects  have  included  a  field 
report  on  communication  and  development  in  Kenya,  internship  of  a 
Russian  Orthodox  editor,  survey  of  WCC  periodicals,  evaluation  of 
back-home  usefulness  of  mission  and  evangelism  conferences, 
development  of  audiovisual  material  with  churches  in  the  GDR,  for¬ 
mation  of  a  communicators  network  in  the  US  for  interpreting  the 
WCC.) 

Much  of  the  coordination  role  of  the  director’s  office  has  been 
taken  up  with  the  restructuring  of  the  Department  in  response  to  the 
counter-balancing  pressures  of  financial  cutbacks  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  call  for  improved  communication  with  the  constituency  on 
the  other. 
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An  almost  complete  staff  turnover  during  the  period  has  made 
transition  doubly  difficult,  and  work  pressures  have  been  intense  but 
some  progress  has  emerged.  Results  so  far  include  an  expanded  and 
more  coherent  publications  section,  a  reorganized  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  office,  and  the  development  of  Spanish  language  services. 

Film  and  Visual  Arts 

The  first  three  decades  of  WCC  involvement  in  this  area  have 
relied  heavily  on  the  talent  of  a  few  artists,  with  some  distinguished 
results.  More  recently  a  new  three-part  structure  has  been 
developed  for  this  section,  covering  graphic  arts,  photography  and, 
yet  to  be  implemented,  film  and  video.  But  even  in  this  transition 
period,  the  section  continues  to  provide  a  resource  and  “switch¬ 
board”  function  for  visual  artists  and  animators.  New  films  and 
slide  sets,  often  using  old  ecumenical  material,  have  been  produced 
with  outside  artists. 

Publications 

Progress  has  been  made  since  Nairobi  in  developing  a  more 
coherent  and  comprehensive  publications  service  and  policy  for  the 
Council.  Until  recently  the  approach  to  publishing  was  generally 
decentralized  and  often  uncoordinated.  Sales  have  more  than  trebled 
since  1975  and  the  range  and  quality  of  the  booklist  continue  to  im¬ 
prove,  which  opens  more  and  more  possibilities  for  co-publishing 
ventures  with  outside  publishers.  Pre- Assembly  publications  have  set 
new  standards  and  a  few,  like  the  “Images  of  Life”,  will  have  been 
printed  in  thirty  different  regional  editions  before  the  Vancouver 
Assembly. 

Difficulties  remain  in  the  marketing  and  promotion  of  books  —  a 
task  that  calls  for  much  greater  investment  on  the  part  of  the  member 
churches  as  well  as  the  Council. 

The  numerous  periodicals  and  newsletters  produced  by  the  WCC 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  study  since  Nairobi,  with  the  result 
that  a  clearer  framework  and  better  defined  categories  now  exist  (for 
instance  between  general  and  specialized  subscriptions  and  free 
publications)  that  will  allow  further  progress  after  Vancouver 
towards  a  more  coherent  publishing  strategy  for  the  whole  Council. 
The  need  for  this  has  long  been  acknowledged. 

One  World ,  the  WCC’s  monthly  magazine,  has  established  its  role 
as  a  popular,  general  interest  interpreter  of  the  Council’s  life,  and 
The  Ecumenical  Review  has  been  continued  under  a  consultant 
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editor  to  provide  more  academic  resources  important  in  preparation 
for  the  Assembly. 

Technological  developments,  while  offering  often  ambiguous 
benefits,  have  made  a  major  impact  on  publishing  during  this  period, 
and  with  the  introduction  of  word-processing  capacity,  a  saving  of 
50%  has  been  achieved  on  composition  costs.  A  structure  and  plan  to 
cope  with  further  developments  are  in  place  since  1980,  but  new 
technologies  will  continue  to  be  evaluated  cautiously  before  being  in¬ 
troduced. 

Language  Service 

To  provide  translation  and  interpretation  services  for  the  day-to- 
day  work  of  the  WCC  and  for  meetings  and  conferences,  there  is  a 
full-time  staff  of  two  administrators  and  seven  translators,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  hundred  freelance  translators  and  interpreters  whose 

services  are  frequently  used  by  the  WCC. 

Restructuring  and  financial  stringencies  since  Nairobi  have 
resulted  in  cutting  two  staff  posts,  with  a  third  post  not  filled  after 
the  completion  of  contract.  To  fill  the  gaps  they  left  and  to  cover  a 
growing  volume  of  work,  the  Service  has  been  reorganized  with  a  col¬ 
lective  style  of  leadership  and  sharing  of  responsibilities,  and  a  more 
streamlined  administration.  Despite  these  economies,  the  high  cost 
of  providing  a  professional  service  to  the  Council  still  tends  to  limit 
its  use,  even  as  the  ecumenical  demand  for  multilingual  material 
grows.  Furthermore,  any  service  provided  cannot  possibly  do  justice 
to  the  range  of  languages,  African  and  Asian  especially,  represented 
in  the  Council’s  membership. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  change  in  the  Language  Service  s  work  in  this 
period,  however,  has  been  the  addition  of  Spanish  to  the  working 
languages  of  the  WCC.  All  the  translators  have  had  to  acquire  a 
working  knowledge  of  this  language  and,  since  1981,  a  full-time 
Spanish  translator  has  been  on  the  staff.  The  demand  continues  for 
further  development  of  Spanish  language  services. 

Besides  these  professional  services,  this  section  has  also  been  in¬ 
volved  with  the  rest  of  the  Communication  Department  in  the 
study  process  on  church  and  communication  issues,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Language  Policy 
Task  Force,  a  staff  group  set  up  to  advise  on  language  policy  and 

practice. 

The  Language  Service  has  also  organized  a  series  of  language 
training  seminars  in  the  different  regions,  with  the  help  of  outside 
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consultants  and  local  resource  people.  The  seminars  have  helped  to 
develop  a  body  of  volunteer  interpreters  and  translators  able  to  ser¬ 
vice  the  churches  in  the  regions. 

News  and  Information  Office 

Since  Nairobi,  this  office  has  moved  towards  a  more  journalistic 
style  (different  from  a  public  relations  or  promotional  one)  and  tried 
to  provide  a  more  comprehensive  service.  In  the  wake  of  an  extensive 
evaluation  of  Ecumenical  Press  Service  (EPS)  and  Service  oecumeni- 
que  de  Presse  et  d’lnformation  (SOEPI)  completed  in  1980,  changes 
in  format  and  content  have  been  made  in  those  two  services.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Intervox  —  the  radio  tape  programme  serving  largely  third 
world  stations  —  has  been  changed  to  broaden  the  subjects  and 
sources  of  items.  Broadcast  and  print  media  services  have  been  in¬ 
tegrated  in  one  office.  The  capacity  to  develop  Spanish  and  German 
speaking  constituencies  has  been  strengthened. 

Without  neglecting  news  and  information  about  the  WCC  as  a 
European-based  structure,  conscious  efforts  have  been  made  to  in¬ 
crease  coverage  in  EPS,  SOEPI  and  Intervox  of  other  parts  of  the 
oikoumene.  Likewise,  in  terms  of  contacts  with  journalists  and  other 
communicators,  emphasis  is  given  to  serving  and  involving  a  broader 
range  of  contacts  outside  Geneva  and  Europe. 

Evaluation 

The  ambitious  mandate  given  to  the  Communication  Department 
has  yet  to  be  taken  seriously  in  terms  of  the  staff  and  budget 
available,  or  in  terms  of  winning  commitment  and  understanding 
within  the  WCC  constituency.  Take,  for  example,  the  stress  on  im¬ 
proved  communication  with  the  local  constituency  of  the  member 
churches.  That  could  include  up  to  400  million  people.  The  total 
network  of  all  the  WCC’s  Sub-units,  pooling  all  the  various  ad¬ 
dress  lists  together,  only  totals  38,000  —  many  of  them  institu¬ 
tional  bases. 

Building  direct  links  between  the  WCC  and  local  constituencies  re¬ 
mains  more  in  the  realm  of  vision  than  reality.  What  has  happened  is 
a  gradual  building  of  networks  of  communicators  (within  or 
alongside  member  churches)  who  themselves  are  multipliers  and 
brokers  for  spreading,  selecting  and  interpreting  WCC  information. 
We  have  learnt  not  to  define  this  group  too  narrowly.  Some  of  our 
best  interpreters  are  committed  ecumenists  who  are  not  necessarily 
professional  media  people. 
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How  well  these  networks  of  multipliers  are  developed  depends 
largely  on  the  willingness  of  the  churches  to  share  the  task  of  telling 
the  WCC  story  and  making  it  their  own.  Any  temptation  to  go  it 
alone,  communicating  around  rather  than  through  the  churches, 
tends  to  become  self-defeating. 

That  process  would  be  helped  by  a  mandate  that  made  clearer 
choices  between  the  various  levels  of  church  contacts,  between  local 
and  regional  or  national  representatives,  between  the  mass  media  or 
the  local  church  as  primary  audience. 

The  emphasis  since  Nairobi  on  the  “local”  as  primary  audience 
has  been  renewed  again  by  the  recent  experience  of  some  seventy  pre- 
Assembly  team  visits.  In  new  ways  the  global  ecumenical  experience 
has  been  translated  locally  through  personal  encounters  and  relation¬ 
ships. 

But  just  how  far  do  such  visits  provide  a  communication  model  for 
the  WCC  post- Vancouver  ?  How  far  is  a  model  that  relies  on  per¬ 
sonal  contact  suitable  for  a  fellowship  as  large  as  the  WCC,  and  with 
as  limited  a  supply  of  travel  funds?  And  how  adequate  is  such  a 
model  for  church  constituencies  that  rely  on  secular  mass  media  for 
their  information,  not  only  about  the  world,  but  also  about  their 
church?  At  a  time  of  growing  denominationalism,  can  the  WCC  af¬ 
ford  to  limit  its  communication  efforts  to  assembling  and  sustaining 
an  international  but  inevitably  small  audience  of  ecumenically  com¬ 
mitted  and  literate  supporters  ? 

The  temptation  is  constantly  present.  But  given  the  broad  accoun¬ 
tability  of  the  WCC,  it  is  committed  to  a  communication  policy  that 
has  to  balance  both  a  local  audience  (best  reached  through  more  per¬ 
sonal  group  media)  and  a  mass  audience  (only  accessible  through  im¬ 
personal,  more  technology-dependent  media). 

In  the  post-Nairobi  period  the  Council  has  also  been  confronted 
with  unprecedented  media  criticism  (and  in  some  instances  calculated 
misinformation)  about  its  programme  and  purpose.  In  response  to 
such  attacks  the  WCC  has  tried  to  resist  a  defensive  posture,  and 
direct  attention  to  the  actual  record  of  its  work.  But  the  pressure  con¬ 
tinues,  especially  in  the  North  American  setting,  for  investment  in  a 
more  aggressive  advocacy  campaign.  Against  this  background  the 
style  of  WCC  interpretation  after  Vancouver  will  require  careful 

discussion. 

Recent  studies  in  communication  theory  stress  the  circular,  am¬ 
biguous  and  highly  mediated  character  of  how  information  is  shared 
and  perceptions  are  shaped.  For  an  international  organization  all 
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that  provides  cold  comfort  —  only  the  warning  that  we  should  expect 
mass  media  to  be  more  problematic,  though  no  less  essential,  as  the 
ecumenical  agenda  becomes  more  elaborate. 

Easy  either-or  choices  between  local  and  global,  and  more  or  less 
public,  are  not  possible  then.  And  even  if  they  were,  the  very  breadth 
of  the  WCC’s  theological  framework  works  against  such  selection.  It 
is  a  framework  that  allows  the  Council  to  encompass  the  concerns  of 
the  whole  inhabited  earth.  But  no  one  pretends  that  the  WCC  has  a 
communication  policy  to  match  that  framework,  save  the  apocalyp¬ 
tic  hope  that  prayerfully  conceived  parables  and  stories,  images  and 
symbols  will  generate  and  share  themselves.  For  the  only  authenticity 
of  ecumenical  communication,  after  all,  is  the  inherent  worth  of 
what  it  has  to  say.  Nobody  has  ever  been  required  to  read  an 
ecumenical  statement. 

The  breadth  and  excitement  of  the  theological  task  attempted  by 
the  ecumenical  movement  results  in  high  expectations  of  what  the 
WCC  should  communicate.  Without  diluting  the  vision  that  prompts 
such  hopes,  the  task  since  Nairobi  has  been  to  focus  and  select 
manageable  tasks,  aware  that  much  is  left  undone.  As  the  ecumenical 
agenda  becomes  more  comprehensive  and  more  complex,  so  the 
communication  strategy  needs  to  be  more  focused  and  precise.  That 
involves  defining  audiences  more  carefully,  evaluating  the  impact  of 
WCC  material  and  following  through  the  process  of  reception  more 
seriously  than  ever  before. 

How  does  all  this  further  the  mandate  to  “promote  the  liberating 
and  creative  role  of  communication  media”  —  an  aim  set  for  the 
Department  back  in  1973.  It  would  probably  be  expressed  less  op¬ 
timistically  if  it  were  rewritten  today. 

Since  Nairobi  the  Department  has  given  special  attention  to  this 
aim ;  partly  in  response  to  the  challenge  to  the  churches  provided  by 
the  debate  on  a  New  World  Information  and  Communication  Order; 
partly  as  an  attempt  to  understand  why  the  World  Council’s  own 
programmes  have  been  so  difficult  to  communicate  through  the 
media  during  this  period ;  partly  because  of  a  growing  awareness  that 
mass  media  is  not  the  only  or  even  the  most  relevant  way  of  com¬ 
municating  the  ecumenical  movement  to  most  of  the  WCC’s  consti¬ 
tuency. 

For  the  third  world  churches  that  form  a  large  part  of  the  WCC’s 
membership,  the  print-oriented,  mostly  English  language,  relatively 
expensive  and  culturally  Eurocentric  materials  produced  from 
Geneva  have  limited  usefulness ;  as  limited  as  the  emphasis  placed  on 
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interpreting  and  defending  the  WCC  according  to  North  Atlantic 
measures  of  newsworthiness. 

A  slower,  more  reflective,  more  visual,  artistic  and  symbolically 
oriented  style  of  communication,  group  instead  of  mass  media  cen¬ 
tred,  relational  rather  than  technological,  more  personal  than  elec¬ 
tronic,  may  also  be  necessary  if  the  whole  range  of  the  WCC  consti¬ 
tuency  —  third,  second  and  first  world  —  is  to  be  taken  seriously  in 
communication  terms. 

The  interest  in  team  visits,  visual  arts,  discovering  new  symbols 
and  sharing  testimonies  in  the  pre- Assembly  preparations  leading  up 
to  Vancouver,  are  all  perhaps  indications  of  the  direction  WCC’s 
communication  planning  might  move  in  after  the  Assembly. 

i 

Tasks  ahead 

1.  Further  implementation  of  the  report  on  publications  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  1979  Review  Committee.  This  report,  along  with  the 
1977  Central  Committee  review,  provides  a  framework  for  a  more 
cohesive  publications  policy  (covering  both  books  and 
periodicals)  for  the  WCC,  including  the  development  of  a 
Publications  Board  (begun  in  1982),  greater  emphasis  on  selection 
and  editing  of  manuscripts,  and  especially  the  marketing, 
distribution  and  promotion  of  Council  publications  and 
periodicals. 

2.  Further  development  of  appropriate  information  resources  and 
liaison  services  in  Spanish  and  German  as  well  as  English  and 
French,  and  the  new  Spanish  capacity  in  the  Language  Service. 

3.  Extension  of  the  three-part  visual  arts  structure  accepted  by  the 
1982  Central  Committee,  covering  graphics,  photography  and 
film/ video. 

4.  Development  of  the  project  team  concept  which  uses  the  WCC  s 
Communication  Department  as  contact  and  coordinator  for  com¬ 
munication  resources  and  experience  to  be  shared  between 
member  churches. 

5.  Development  of  the  Department’s  role  among  the  churches  as  ad¬ 
vocate  and  interpreter  of  social  and  theological  implications  of 
communication  policies  and  structures,  especially  as  they  emerge 
from  the  debate  on  a  New  World  Information  and  Communica¬ 
tion  Order. 

6.  Continuing  implementation  of  the  new  mandate  for  the 
Ecumenical  Press  Service  as  a  fully  ecumenical  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  service. 
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Library 

Introduction 

The  Library,  formed  during  the  time  when  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  was  “in  process  of  formation”,  is  now  almost  forty  years 
old.  Its  mandate  has  been  from  the  beginning  to  serve  the  staff  of  the 
WCC  and,  since  1964,  in  the  new  headquarters,  related  ecumenical 
organizations  in  the  Ecumenical  Centre  as  well.  It  serves,  moreover, 
the  worldwide  church  constituency,  aiming  to  render  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  bibliographical,  documentary  and  information  service  with 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  pro¬ 
grammes  and  activities  of  the  WCC.  Each  year,  a  comprehensive 
strategy  is  followed  to  acquire  ecumenical  literature  produced 
throughout  the  world  in  all  languages. 

Service 

Hundreds  of  people  visit  the  library  every  year.  Many  borrow 
books  or  periodicals,  prepare  teaching  material  and  work  on 
ecumenical  dissertations.  There  are  now  almost  400  doctoral  theses 
on  ecumenical  themes  (in  printed,  mimeographed  or  microfilm  form) 
in  the  library. 

The  inter-library  loan  service  has  greatly  expanded  in  and  outside 
Switzerland.  The  library  continues  to  send  a  card  of  each  catalogued 
title  to  the  National  Union  Catalogue  in  Bern,  thus  helping  to  pro¬ 
vide  better  service  to  outside-library  users.  Cards  are  also  sent  to  the 
University  libraries  in  Geneva,  Strasbourg  and  Tubingen. 

The  library  staff,  which  has  remained  unchanged  since  1977,  con¬ 
tinues  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  services:  compiling  indexes  and 
bibliographies,  liaison  with  and  consultancy  to  other  theological 
libraries,  most  recently  to  the  Christian  Conference  of  Asia  in 
Singapore  and  the  Theological  Consortium  in  Washington  DC.  The 
library  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  library  of  the  Bossey 
Ecumenical  Institute. 

Acquisitions 

In  1975,  the  library  holding  of  books  and  pamphlets  was  58,500 
volumes;  now  there  are  almost  80,000  volumes.  It  continues  to 
receive  over  500  current  periodicals,  most  of  them  exchanged  with 
WCC  journals  and  periodicals.  The  library  also  collects  200  current 
serial  publications  of  national  and  regional  councils  of  churches, 
ecumenical  press  services  and  publications  of  ecumenical  institutes. 
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In  1981,  G.K.  Hall  and  Co.  in  Boston,  USA,  published  the  First 
Supplement  to  the  Classified  Catalogue  of  the  Ecumenical  Move¬ 
ment  which  contains  14,000  ecumenical  titles  on  cards  in  reduced 
form,  catalogued  from  1972  onwards.  The  Hall  Catalogues  have 
been  sold  to  more  than  350  theological  libraries  and  ecumenical  in¬ 
stitutes,  and  provide  an  authoritative  and  comprehensive  biblio¬ 
graphical  source  for  ecumenical  research. 

The  library’s  archives  have  grown  steadily,  with  18,000  archival 
boxes  now  stored  in  two  basements,  and  a  second  separate  archive 
for  confidential  records.  The  problem  of  crowded  stacks  continues  to 
be  acute  and  new  ways  will  have  to  be  found  to  house  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  collection  of  printed  material  and  archives. 


Office  of  Income  Coordination  and  Development 

Background 

The  Nairobi  Assembly  reviewed  the  global  and  inter-related  nature 
of  the  problems  facing  the  WCC  and  its  member  churches  and 
challenged  the  Council  itself  to  be  more  integrated  and  to  develop 
cohesive  approaches  to  issues.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
inter-relatedness  was  evident  in  how  the  WCC  and  the  churches 
raised  and  administered  funds,  and  whether  non-competitive  funding 
was  possible  between  world,  regional,  national  and  local  church 
bodies.  The  churches  themselves  were,  and  still  are,  divided  by  vastly 
differing  levels  of  financial  resources. 

The  many  financial  and  administrative  steps  taken  since  the  last 
Assembly  are  reviewed  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on  Finance.  The  fun¬ 
damental  policies  and  assumptions  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Office  of  Income  Coordination  and  Development  (OICD)  are  briefly 
reviewed  here,  as  part  of  the  overall  responsibility  of  the  General 
Secretariat  to  promote  wholeness  and  oneness.  The  nature  of  the 
financial  relationships  among  the  churches,  and  between  the  chur¬ 
ches  and  the  Council,  is  but  one  critical  sign  of  the  quality  of  the 
fellowship,  one  measure  of  the  great  possibilities  and  the  great  diver¬ 
sity  in  their  midst. 

OICD  was  created  at  a  time  when  separate  Sub-units  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  presented  individual  budgets,  most  frequently  to  historic  funding 
partners  in  the  member  churches.  The  wholeness  of  the  Council,  in¬ 
deed  its  intent  to  be  a  fellowship  of  churches  acting  together  towards 
unity,  was  reflected  neither  in  the  funding  patterns  ol  the  churches, 
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nor  in  WCC  structures.  OICD  was  designed  to  help  reflect  a 
wholeness  and  integrity  in  Council  programmes  both  in  relation  to 
each  other  and  to  the  member  churches.  Developing  income  for  tasks 
decided  upon  by  the  Central  Committee  was,  and  continues  to  be,  a 
concern. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  Assembly,  the  emphasis  on  income  develop¬ 
ment  was  two-fold :  adequate  levels  of  income  for  Council  activities, 
and  a  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  Council  funds  which  were 
designated  for  very  specific  programmes  and  projects.  Both  aspects 
continue  to  provide  the  policy  framework  of  OICD  development  ef¬ 
forts. 

Following  the  Fifth  Assembly,  the  Review  Committee  and  the 
Finance  Committee  struggled  with  the  dilemma  produced  by 
designated  funding  which  had  led  to  a  dangerous  internal  imbalance 
threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  Council.  The  Committee  firmly 
rejected  the  principle  that  finances  should  determine  programme 
priorities.  But  all  programmes  of  the  Council  and  the  member  chur¬ 
ches  have  a  financial  component,  and  understanding  the  work  as  a 
whole  is  fundamental  to  assuring  not  only  its  effectiveness  but  its 
viability. 

One  of  the  more  dramatic  illustrations  during  the  period  since 
Nairobi  of  the  real  linkage  between  the  theological  and  program¬ 
matic  commitments  of  the  churches  and  the  use  of  church  funds,  was 
the  1980  recommendation  of  the  Central  Committee  that  the  Council 
withdraw  all  funds  from  banks  involved  in  giving  loans  to  the 
government  of  South  Africa. 

Method  of  work 

The  original  methodology  for  reducing  designated  funds  was  to  re¬ 
quest  more  undesignated  funds.  As  obvious  as  this  may  now  seem, 
by  the  late  1970s,  its  lack  of  effectiveness  led  to  a  re-evaluation  of  the 
approach.  Between  1978  and  1980,  for  example,  undesignated  funds 
handled  by  the  WCC  declined  from  5%  to  3%  of  the  total  funds. 
This  further  contributed  to  a  growing  internal  imbalance,  created  by 
the  different  designations  on  income,  which  distorted  the  programme 
priorities  set  by  the  Central  Committee,  negated  the  possibility  of 
seeing  the  Council’s  work  as  a  whole,  and  in  fact  threatened  the 
future  existence  not  only  of  certain  Sub-units  which  received  insuffi¬ 
cient  designated  income,  but  indeed  the  life  of  the  Council  itself. 

The  increase  in  designated  funds  derives  from  many  factors,  in¬ 
cluding  the  growing  distrust  of  institutions  and  bureaucracies 
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throughout  society,  specialization  in  institutional  structures  and 
funding  appeals,  the  rise  of  neo-conservatism  and  donor  desire  to 
control  end-use  of  funds  (frequently  as  an  action  for  or  against  a  per¬ 
ceived  political  goal). 

The  shift  in  methodology  adopted  by  OICD  over  recent  years  seeks 
to  address  the  need  for  reducing  the  degree  of  fund  designations 
through  clearer  interpretation  and  coordination  of  the  many  needs  of 
WCC  programme  Sub-units  for  funds.  Often  programme  staff  find 
difficulty  in  administering  and  interpreting  their  own  work  and  at  the 
same  time  interpreting  and  seeking  funding  for  the  Council’s  work  as 
a  whole.  It  is  the  task  of  OICD  to  facilitate  the  clarification  of  the 
many  programme  and  issue  linkages  which  transcend  administrative 
sub-divisions  so  that  one  part  of  the  work  is  not  undertaken  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  another. 

Member  churches,  too,  have  begun  to  recognize  the  difficulty  of 
separating  too  easily  the  various  aspects  of  both  ecumenical  and 
denominational  work  and  life.  Many  have  begun  to  have  coor¬ 
dinating  positions  for  ecumenical  relationships,  where  staff  are  also 
trying  to  integrate  the  various  understandings  which  derive  from 
specialized  work  in  theology,  mission,  justice  and  service,  ministry 
and  education.  OICD  seeks  to  assist  them  by  providing  information 
and  adequate  reporting. 

OICD  also  produces  composite  statements  of  Council  needs.  It 
brought  together  for  the  first  time  the  programme  advisers  from 
commissions  and  working  groups  with  church  treasurers,  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  (Annecy  con¬ 
sultation,  1981)  to  further  the  discussion  and  to  develop  mechanisms 
that  express  the  inter-relatedness  of  the  work.  One  measure  of  the 
progress  made  since  Nairobi  is  the  presentation  of  a  unified  budget 
for  World  Council  programmes. 

But  so  far,  few  practical  mechanisms  have  succeeded.  The  WCC, 
and  the  member  churches  as  well,  still  struggle  against  historic  pat¬ 
terns  of  doctrinal,  institutional,  cultural  and  economic  divisions.  In 
Nairobi  there  was  a  call  for  the  WCC,  member  churches,  agencies, 
Central  Committee  members  and  staff  to  take  seriously  their  respon¬ 
sibility  to  interpret  and  promote  the  whole  WCC  programme  as  their 
own.  The  call  needs  to  be  heard  again  in  Vancouver,  and  acted  on. 

Over  the  years  much  has  been  learned  about  church  structures, 
communications,  and  bureaucratic  channels,  which  at  times  produce 
confusion  if  not  contradiction  in  common  decision-making  and  the 
setting  of  priorities.  Although  designated  funds  seem  to  be  an  even 
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greater  percentage  of  what  the  churches  receive  and  give,  there  is  an 
increasing  willingness  on  the  part  of  donors  to  be  far  more  flexible  in 
designation  when  it  is  understood  that  issues  are  linked  across  ad¬ 
ministrative  lines.  Internally,  WCC  staff  have  taken  more  seriously 
their  common  responsibility  for  each  other.  But  there  is  much  left  to 
be  done  in  building  understanding  across  both  the  financial  and  pro¬ 
grammatic  structures  of  the  Council. 

One  other  element  of  OICD  history  should  be  included  in  this 
report.  Virtually  the  entire  staff  handling  financial  matters  in  the 
Council  is  new  since  Nairobi,  as  are  the  jobs  they  hold.  There  now 
exists  a  team  and  a  coordinating  point  in  the  WCC  structure.  Few 
things  are  at  once  so  likely  to  cause  estrangement  as  money.  In  the 
proceedings  of  the  Vancouver  Assembly,  those  gathered  to  spin  the 
vision  of  the  future  and  the  hope  for  life  and  sharing  in  community 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  it  is  a  thread  without  which  the  whole 
cloth  cannot  be  woven. 


New  York  Office 

Historical  context 

The  history  of  the  New  York  office  in  the  life  of  the  WCC  is  a  long 
one,  and  its  work  and  purpose  have  been  repeatedly  the  subject  of 
scrutiny.  The  necessity  of  an  office  in  the  USA  was  clear  in  the  for¬ 
mative  years  of  the  WCC.  So  in  1938  the  American  Office  for  the 
Universal  Christian  Council  for  Life  and  Work  became  that  of  the 
WCC  in  Process  of  Formation.  It  fulfilled  essential  functions  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  support  and  fund-raising.  When  the  WCC  was  formed 
in  1948,  the  WCC  Conference  of  USA  Member  Churches  was 
formed  to  give  further  support  to  this  work.  From  1954,  the  New 
York  Office  of  the  WCC  and  the  office  of  the  US  Conference  func¬ 
tioned  as  a  joint  operation,  with  costs  equally  shared. 

By  the  time  of  the  Nairobi  Assembly,  the  financial  crisis  of  the 
WCC  necessitated  a  reassessment  of  the  role,  function  and  funding 
of  the  New  York  Office.  Questions  were  raised  about  the  need  for 
continuing  an  office  in  the  USA.  Following  extensive  consultations 
before,  during  and  after  the  Fifth  Assembly,  the  Central  Committee 
agreed  in  1976  to  a  redefinition  of  the  tasks  of  the  New  York  Office, 
those  required  by  the  WCC  on  the  one  hand  and  by  the  US  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  other,  and  to  plan  for  shared  funding.  The  priority 
tasks  for  an  office  in  the  USA  continued  to  be  the  interpretation  of 
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the  Council  and  the  development  of  financial  support.  Agreement 
was  also  reached  on  a  number  of  other  responsibilities  in  relation  to 
liaison  with  Geneva,  to  the  facilitation  of  staff  visits  and  programme 
contacts  in  the  USA  and  to  certain  formalities  on  behalf  of  US  staff 
members  in  Geneva.  The  ambiguities  inherent  in  this  division  of 
labour  and  financial  support  between  the  WCC  and  the  US  Con¬ 
ference  have  not  been  resolved  in  the  years  since  1976  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  cloud  efforts  aimed  at  clarifying  the  role  of  the  New  York 

Office. 

Several  factors  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  any  assessment  of  the 
New  York  Office  and  its  role  in  the  USA.  There  is  a  larger  number  of 
member  churches  in  the  USA  than  in  any  other  country.  Some  of 
these  churches  are  relatively  small,  but  others  are  large,  with  many 
boards  and  agencies,  and  relate  to  the  WCC  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 
The  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA  (NCCC- 
USA)  is  the  largest  of  the  Associate  Councils  of  the  WCC  and  works 
closely  with  a  constituency  which  largely  overlaps  with  that  of  the 
WCC.  Both  the  Council  and  many  member  churches  have  extensive 
programmes  and  influence  which  reach  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
USA.  As  in  other  countries,  the  generation  of  leaders  who  have  been 
active  in  the  ecumenical  movement  since  the  founding  of  the  WCC 
and  the  NCCCUSA  is  giving  way  to  a  new  generation,  and  there  is 
need  to  maintain  continuing  liaison  with  a  continually  changing 
leadership 

Neo-conservative  trends  in  the  US  and  anti-ecumenical  groups, 
often  reflecting  positions  hostile  to  the  WCC,  have  made  the  task  of 
interpretation  of  the  WCC  more  urgent  and  more  difficult.  The 
mainline  churches  have  not  shed  their  ecumenical  indifference  and 
apathy.  In  spite  of  the  civil  rights  movement  and  changes  of  the 
1960s,  the  situation  of  blacks  and  other  minorities  in  US  society  re¬ 
mains  fundamentally  unchanged.  The  predominantly  black  chur¬ 
ches,  while  seeking  stronger  ways  of  self-expression  and  participa¬ 
tion,  still  remain  outside  the  mainstream  of  ecumenical  life. 

The  position  of  the  USA  as  a  world  power  and  its  overwhelming 
influence  and  international  networks,  political,  economic  and 
military,  give  the  US  churches  a  special  role  in  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  and  responsibilities  which  they  have  not  shirked.  The  New 
York  Office  works  in  this  context,  ecumenical  and  international,  ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  political,  in  a  critical  relationship  between  the  Geneva 
headquarters  and  the  US  membership.  The  work  of  the  New  York 
Office  has  been  redefined  and  redirected  since  Nairobi,  but  it  con- 
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tinues  to  fulfill  its  dual  role:  to  represent  the  WCC  in  the  USA  and 
facilitate  the  relationship  of  the  Council  to  the  member  churches  and 
other  organizations  in  the  US;  and  to  serve  as  a  channel  for  inter¬ 
preting  the  concerns  of  the  US  churches  and  agencies  to  the  Council 
and  its  Geneva  staff. 

In  addition  to  the  WCC  New  York  Office,  the  Commission  of  the 
Churches  on  International  Affairs  (CCIA)  has  maintained  a  separate 
office  in  New  York  from  the  earliest  years  of  its  work  (before  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  WCC  and  the  International  Missionary  Council 
(IMC)),  for  the  purposes  of  relations  with  the  United  Nations.  Both 
the  Commisson  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  (CWME)  and  the 
Programme  on  Theological  Education  (PTE)  have  also  had  a  staff 
member  stationed  in  New  York  temporarily  in  the  past  two  years, 
and  they  have  been  able  to  share  the  work  of  liaison  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  North  American  churches  and  agencies. 

Present  activities 

Interpretation  and  information 

This  is  the  most  important  work  of  the  New  York  Office,  and  it  is 
carried  out  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Communication  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Geneva.  Major  attention  has  been  given  to  developing  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  church  and  secular  media  and  to  developing  a  network 
of  communicators  for  purposes  of  better  interpretation  of  the  WCC. 

The  New  York  Office  is  also  responsible  for  the  dissemination  of 
information  about  the  WCC,  much  of  it  in  response  to  general  or 
specific  inquiries.  The  volume  of  these  varies,  but  rises  significantly 
following  particular  WCC  actions  (e.g.  grants  from  the  Programme 
to  Combat  Racism  (PCR)  Special  Fund),  or  public  statements  (e.g. 
on  the  Middle  East),  as  well  as  following  publications  and  broadcasts 
critical  of  the  WCC.  Although  the  distribution  of  WCC  publications 
is  handled  in  the  USA  by  Friendship  Press,  the  New  York  Office  is 
called  on  to  respond  to  requests  about  them  or  for  special  exhibits 
and  sample  copies. 

Effective  means  have  yet  to  be  found  for  communicating  adequately 
to  the  church  constituency  in  the  USA  about  the  WCC  and  its  work. 
The  New  York  Office  can  only  share  the  responsibility  carried  by  the 
member  churches,  the  members  of  Central  Committee  and  other  WCC 
commissions  and  working  groups,  as  well  as  the  US  agencies  with 
which  the  WCC  works.  The  complex  ecclesiastical  setting  in  the  USA 
requires  a  creative  response  to  the  challenge  of  facilitating  more  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  the  WCC  and  deeper  commitment  to  it. 
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Financial  support 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  WCC,  the  US  churches  have  given 
strong  support  to  the  WCC  and  its  activities.  Times  have  changed 
since  1949  when  they  provided  83%  of  the  general  budget,  but  these 
churches  continue  to  be  major  contributors.  Since  Nairobi  and  the 
time  of  the  severe  WCC  financial  crisis,  the  US  churches  have  in¬ 
creased  their  level  of  giving.  Fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  in 
relation  to  the  Swiss  franc  have,  however,  often  obscured  this  in¬ 
crease  which  represents  real  and  continuing  commitment  to  the 
WCC.  (At  the  1975  rate  of  exchange,  $1  was  worth  2.61  francs;  at 
the  time  of  writing  in  1983,  it  is  down  to  1.90  francs.) 

The  Office  of  Income  Coordination  and  Development  now  fulfills 
responsibilities  in  which,  at  the  time  of  Nairobi,  the  New  York  Office 
still  had  a  major  role.  Direct  relationships  between  Geneva  and 
member  churches  have  therefore  been  strengthened  and  coordinated, 
both  with  regard  to  undesignated  contributions  to  the  general  budget 
and  designated  contributions  for  specific  programmes  and  projects. 
The  New  York  Office  can  still  supplement  and  facilitate  the  work  of 
OICD,  but  does  not  carry  the  same  overall  responsibility  as  in  the 
past.  Earlier  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  Office  to  uncover 
new  sources  of  funds  were  not  very  successful.  Renewed  efforts  will 
be  an  area  of  challenge  for  the  post- Vancouver  period. 

Revised  procedures  are  being  developed  for  accounting  and 
transmittal  of  US  contributions  to  the  WCC.  Because  of  more  direct 
contacts  between  Geneva  and  the  member  churches,  the  New  York 
Office  plays  a  more  indirect  role  in  this  process  than  before.  The 
“Friends  of  the  WCC”  has  been  for  many  years  an  important  sup¬ 
port  network,  but  its  numbers  and  total  contributions  have  been 
diminishing.  New  efforts  are  needed  to  revitalize  it  and  seek  to  in¬ 
crease  the  contributions  that  could  be  obtained  from  individuals  and 
local  congregations. 

Liaison  with  the  NCCCUSA  and  other  ecumenical  agencies 

In  the  same  building  as  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  and  several  denominational  offices,  as  well  as 
other  agencies,  the  WCC  office  is  strategically  located  to  have 
regular  ongoing  contacts  with  a  number  of  regular  WCC  partners. 
This  situation,  however,  may  cause  confusion  and  ambiguity.  Since 
the  NCC  and  the  churches  have  their  own  direct  relations  with  WCC 
headquarters  in  Geneva,  the  task  of  the  New  York  Office  is  to 
facilitate  these  relationships  without  confusing  them.  The  presence 
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of  the  WCC  office  in  New  York  also  means  that  churches,  organiza¬ 
tions,  individuals,  the  press  and  others  may  find  it  easier  to  deal  with 
New  York  than  with  Geneva,  even  though  the  New  York  Office  with 
its  limited  mandate  and  staff  is  not  in  a  position  to  respond  to  all  re¬ 
quests  and  questions. 

In  1983  a  special  consultation  took  place  between  senior  staff  and 
of  the  WCC  and  NCCCUSA  to  discuss  ways  of  improving  working 
relationships  and  cooperation  between  the  two  bodies.  Follow-up  of 
the  recommendations  from  this  meeting  will  be  an  important  task 
following  the  Vancouver  Assembly.  The  development  of  program¬ 
mes  of  the  member  churches,  of  the  NCCCUSA  and  of  the  WCC  in 
the  past  twenty  years  means  that  more  attention  needs  to  be  given  to 
ways  in  which  these  can  inter-relate,  not  compete,  and  work  together 
for  the  purposes  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  role  of  the  New 
York  Office  in  this  process  must  be  limited,  but  can  be  creative. 

The  US  Conference  and  the  WCC  entered  into  an  agreement  in 
1980  with  the  Ecumenical  Development  Cooperative  Society  (EDCS) 
through  which  the  Conference  is  able  to  issue  subvention  certificates 
enabling  individuals  and  congregations  in  the  USA  to  invest  in  it,  an 
arrangement  which  should  be  mutually  advantageous.  EDCS  con¬ 
tinues  to  share  office  space  with  the  WCC  in  New  York. 

Many  Geneva  staff  visit  the  USA  and  the  New  York  Office  plays  a 
helpful  role,  providing  services,  making  contacts  and  offering  advice 
and  interpretation  regarding  the  US  scene.  These  services  have  become 
essential  to  WCC  meetings  held  in  the  USA.  During  the  years  since 
Nairobi  such  meetings  have  included  the  combined  meeting  of  the 
Working  Groups  of  Unit  III  at  Stony  Point  in  1978,  the  conference  on 
“Faith,  Science  and  the  Future”  at  MIT  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1979, 
a  special  consultation  on  Justice  and  Service  sponsored  by  Unit  II  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  1981,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  commission 
meetings  and  consultations.  The  fact  that  the  Assembly  meets  in  North 
America  for  the  first  time  since  1954  means  that  the  New  York  Office 
has,  along  with  the  NCCCUSA  and  the  Canadian  Council  of  Chur¬ 
ches,  a  particularly  important  role  in  preparations  for  Vancouver. 

The  entire  staff  has  devoted  most  of  its  time  to  this  task  in  the  past 
year.  A  joint  WCC/NCCCUSA  Committee  on  US  Assembly 
Preparations  was  established,  staffed  by  the  WCC  New  York  Office 
and  the  office  of  the  NCCCUSA  Commission  on  Regional  and  Local 
Ecumenism.  Close  contacts  have  also  been  established  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Ecumenical  Staff  and  Partners  in  Ecumenism, 
an  association  of  leaders  of  black  churches. 
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Under  the  auspices  of  the  joint  committee,  and  together  with  the 
ecumenical  officers  of  member  churches  and  other  denominational 
leaders,  and  in  cooperation  with  many  state  and  local  councils  of  chur¬ 
ches,  three  team  visits  were  planned  as  part  of  the  WCC  pre- Assembly 
programme  of  consultation  and  visitation.  A  second  major  project 
was  the  organization  of  the  Bellingham  Forum  on  the  Sixth  Assembly 
to  be  held  in  Bellingham,  Washington,  for  interested  US  church 
people  during  the  first  week  of  the  Assembly.  The  New  York  Office 
has  also  handled  the  applications  of  accredited  visitors  from  the  USA, 
together  with  a  special  committee.  It  has  provided  an  important  media 
liaison  role,  including  provision  of  press  accreditation  and  informa¬ 
tion  services  in  response  to  many  requests  concerning  the  Assembly. 

Future  directions 

The  need  for  a  WCC  office  in  the  USA  for  effective  functioning 
and  relationships  has  been  reaffirmed  by  the  US  member  churches. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  become  apparent  that  a  revised  mandate  is 
needed  to  enable  the  New  York  Office  to  fulfill  its  task  on  behalf  of 
the  WCC  and  its  member  churches  in  the  USA.  The  separation  of 
funding  for  the  US  Conference  and  for  the  WCC  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  artificial,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  integrate  the  New 
York  Office  budget  in  the  general  WCC  budget.  There  is  now  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  fresh  look  at  the  future  tasks  and  style  of  a  WCC  of¬ 
fice  in  North  America. 

The  New  York  Office  probably  will,  and  should,  be  a  small  liaison 
office,  acting  with  and  through  the  denominational  and  ecumenical 
channels  in  the  USA  to  reach  its  constituency.  It  is  called  on  to  inter¬ 
pret  WCC  programmes  and  policies,  to  be  aware  of  trends  and 
movements  within  the  US  churches  and  society  and  thus  help  main¬ 
tain  the  WCC  in  a  situation  of  creative  relationship  with  its  member 

churches. 

But  the  WCC  can  only  supplement  what  is  done  by  the  churches 
themselves,  and  the  existence  of  the  New  York  Office  should  not 
become  an  excuse  for  the  member  churches  not  to  fulfill  their  own 
responsibilities  in  this  respect.  Direct  attacks  on  the  WCC  and  a  more 
critical  climate  in  recent  years  have  highlighted  the  importance  of  ac¬ 
tive  participation  by  US  churches  in  the  WCC.  Their  support  of  the 
Council  in  response  to  specific  criticism  has  been  forthright  and 
valuable. 

The  US  Conference  for  the  WCC  has  in  the  past  sought  to  involve 
church  leaders  and  Assembly  delegates  in  ongoing  support  for  the 
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WCC  through  an  annual  meeting.  In  the  post- Vancouver  period,  a 
new  pattern  needs  to  be  developed  for  maintaining  the  interest  and 
involvement  of  all  Assembly  participants,  delegates,  visitors, 
representatives  and  observers  of  other  churches  and  organizations, 
and  of  Central  Committee  members  and  those  involved  in  program¬ 
matic  relations  with  WCC  Sub-units  and  programmes.  In  that 
regard,  the  future  purpose  and  distribution  of  the  “Ecumenical 
Courrier”  needs  rethinking. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  WCC,  the  New  York  Office  and  the  US 
Conference  were  more  closely  identified  with  the  Geneva  head¬ 
quarters  and  WCC  activities  than  has  been  the  case  in  more  recent 
times.  The  Council  is  more  international,  more  interconfessional, 
and  thus  more  diverse  than  ever  before.  Its  programmes  are  more 
widespread  and  less  integrated  and,  seen  by  some  to  be  less  respon¬ 
sive  to  US  interests  and  priorities.  It  is  therefore  more  difficult,  but 
more  urgent,  for  the  New  York  Office  to  be  closely  in  touch  with 
planning  and  thinking  in  Geneva.  Integration  of  the  New  York  Of¬ 
fice  personnel  and  procedures  along  with  clearer  lines  of  accoun¬ 
tability  to  Geneva  has  already  begun.  A  closer  relationship  with  the 
Geneva-based  North  America  staff  task  force  (Canada/USA)  will 
also  be  mutually  beneficial. 

It  will  be  seen  that  over  the  years,  the  New  York  Office  has  played 
a  variety  of  roles  in  the  life  of  the  WCC.  It  sometimes  appears  easier 
to  agree  on  the  major  functions  and  needs  than  on  the  ways  in  which 
these  tasks  can  best  be  carried  out.  Following  the  Assembly,  further 
thought  needs  to  be  given  to  the  question  of  how  the  talents  of  a 
small  staff  (much  reduced  from  the  years  before  Nairobi)  may  be 
most  creatively  deployed  in  order  to  seize  the  opportunities  which 
continue  to  beckon.  The  ecumenical  commitment  and  involvement 
of  the  churches  in  the  USA  can  be  deepened  and  strengthened;  the 
challenge  is  to  discover  the  means  for  doing  these  tasks. 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 


Nairobi  and  after 

Financial  discussions  are  rarely  the  brightest  moments  at  WCC 
Assemblies.  The  gloomy  deliberations  of  the  Finance  Committee  in 
Nairobi  were  no  exception.  The  finance  report  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Assembly  painted  “a  picture  of  continuous,  cumulative, 

growing  difficulties  and  problems”. 

Faced  with  overwhelming  deficits  for  1976  (Sfr.2.5  million  or 
more),  the  pressures  of  inflation,  and  the  radical  drop  in  income  due 
largely  to  the  lower  value  of  the  US  dollar  when  exchanged  for  Swiss 
francs,  delegates  tried  to  sort  out  the  actual  situation  of  the  Council 
in  reviewing  no  fewer  than  seven  separate  budgets  (General  Budget , 
Commission  on  Inter-church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service ,  Com¬ 
mission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism;  Theological  Education 
Fund  (TEF);  Christian  Medical  Commission  (CMC);  Commission 
on  the  Churches’  Participation  in  Development;  and  Office  of 
Education).  The  immediate  tasks  identified  were  to  establish  WCC 
priorities  and  reduce  expenses,  to  seek  new  and  increased  income  and 
review  the  “shape  of  support”,  and  to  improve  budget  procedures 

and  presentation. 

The  Finance  Committee  in  Nairobi  was  convinced  that,  in  close 
cooperation  with  a  programme  review  committee,  steps  could  be 
developed  which  would  lead  to  “greater  coordination  of  all  aspects 
of  the  Council’s  work;  more  adequate  support  of  Programme  Units 
and  Sub-units  within  the  total  programme;  and  a  greater  sense  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  member  churches  and  agencies  in  the 
work  of  the  Council”. 

All  member  churches  were  called  upon  to  make  at  least  an  annual 
membership  contribution  to  the  Council,  and  specific  requests  for 
major  increases  in  contributions  were  issued.  Churches  were  urged  to 
take  greater  responsibility  for  the  life  and  work  of  the  Council,  to  in- 
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terpret  it  to  their  constituencies  as  an  extension  of  their  own  work, 
and  to  cover  the  travel  expenses  of  their  representatives  on  WCC 
committees  and  commissions. 

What  did  we  set  out  to  do  ? 

The  report  of  this  Finance  Committee  is  a  review  of  the  steps  taken 
to  balance  a  unified  budget  in  support  of  WCC  programme 
priorities.  There  are  many  key  words  in  this  phrase,  the  full  implica¬ 
tions  of  which  could  perhaps  not  be  anticipated  seven  years  ago. 
“Balancing”  the  budget  has  required  a  great  deal  more  than  simply 
reducing  expenses  and  raising  income.  “Unifying”  the  budget  to  in¬ 
corporate  historically  separated  Sub-unit  activities  has  revealed  wide¬ 
ly  differing  decision-making  patterns  around  specialized  pro¬ 
grammes.  The  unified  “budget”  itself  is,  even  today,  not  a  financial 
registry  of  all  activities  funded  through  the  Council  (projects,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  will  be  seen  later).  And  finally,  although  programme 
priorities  must  be  the  framework  of  financial  decisions,  the  nature  of 
funds  received  and/or  their  designation,  may  shift  those  priorities  by 
determining  which  programmes  can  be  realized. 

To  understand  how  the  Central  Committee  has  perceived  the 
significance  of  a  balanced  and  unified  budget  for  effective  Council 
programmes,  and  has  worked  towards  this  goal  for  reporting  to  the 
Sixth  Assembly,  one  must  take  into  consideration  the  changing  inter¬ 
national  economic  order  in  which  we  live,  the  programmes  undertaken 
since  Nairobi  as  reported  in  this  book,  the  diverse  situations  of  the 
member  churches  and,  indeed,  the  changing  world  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  as  well.  In  addition,  administrative  policies  and  practices 
themselves  must  be  considered.  Presenting  all  such  factors,  however, 
may  not  be  of  much  help.  But  the  shift  towards  a  more  stable,  if  con¬ 
strained,  financial  situation  can  be  presented  primarily  in  the 
categories  familiar  to  most  delegates:  expenses  and  income. 

An  overall  review  of  financial  procedures,  issues  and  reflections  on 
the  changes  over  these  seven  years  conclude  this  chapter. 

The  seven  expense  budgets  reviewed  in  Nairobi  were  but  one  symp¬ 
tom  of  the  autonomy  of  different  programme  Sub-units  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  Their  autonomy,  and  differences  in  their  by-laws,  were  the  result 
of  the  Council’s  history,  a  vital  remnant  of  the  federation  of  agencies 
and  services  which  had  gradually  come  together  under  the  name  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Many  reflected  specialized  agencies 
of  the  member  churches  and  had  long-established  decision-making 
processes  and  traditional  donors.  As  new  programmes  were  added 
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to  the  ecumenical  agenda  over  the  years,  many  of  them  without  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  member  churches  (e.g.  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism), 
they  were  paid  for  from  what  had  been  called  the  WCC  General  Budget, 
the  nucleus  of  programmes  and  services  with  which  the  Council  had 
been  founded.  General  Budget  expenses  were  authorized  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  and  Central  Committees.  The  specialized  programme  budgets 
were  usually  presented  after  having  already  been  approved  by  a  separate 
process  in  commissions,  working  groups  or  boards,  and  they  were  then 
authorized  by  the  Council’s  governing  bodies. 

The  need  for  a  more  integrated  decision-making  process,  for  the 
sake  of  the  integrity  of  the  Council  as  a  whole,  became  increasingly 
evident  under  the  strains  of  the  world  economic  crisis.  Were  WCC 
programme  priorities  to  be  determined  solely  on  the  basis  of  which 
programmes  had  the  money  to  spend  ?  Feasibility  as  a  consideration  in 
programme  approval,  cited  in  Nairobi,  became  more  of  a  Central 
Committee  concern.  From  seven  budgets  to  one,  from  crisis  to  stabili¬ 
ty:  this  chapter  deals  with  the  efforts  made  to  express  the  oneness  of 
the  World  Council  in  its  financical  operations  and  procedures. 

Expenses 

As  the  patterns  of  programme,  income  and  expense  have  greatly 
changed  in  the  years  of  developing  a  unified  budget,  detailed  numerical 
comparison  is  virtually  impossible.  Happily,  the  new  accounting  system, 
which  delegates  in  Nairobi  identified  as  essential  to  clear  reporting,  was 
in  place  by  1978,  and  more  detailed  figures  from  that  time  will  be 
available  in  the  report  to  the  Finance  Committee.  Of  the  seven  budgets 
presented  in  Nairobi,  all  facing  difficulty,  the  most  severe  pressure  was 
seen  to  be  on  what  was  then  known  as  the  General  Budget.  A  word  must 
first  be  said  about  the  content  of  that  earlier  “core”  budget. 

In  1975  the  General  Budget  included  the  General  Secretariat, 
meetings  of  governing  bodies,  Faith  and  Order,  Church  and  Society, 
Renewal,  Laity  and  Adult  Education,  the  Ecumenical  Institute  at 
Bossey,  allocations  to  Assembly  Reserve,  one-half  of  the  expenses  of 
the  New  York  Office,  and  varying  proportions  of  the  Portfolio  for 
Biblical  Studies,  the  Library,  Dialogue,  PCR,  CCIA,  Communica¬ 
tion,  Finance  and  Central  Services.  It  totalled  some  Sfr.6,950,000 
and  was  approximately  one  quarter  of  the  combined  budgets  of  some 
Sfr.25  million.  In  this  report,  the  separate  budgets  have  been  com¬ 
bined  for  comparison  with  the  now  unified  budget  of  the  WCC. 

How  much  has  the  Council  spent  since  then?  Some 
Sfr.  178,600,000  have  been  channelled  through  the  budget(s)  from 
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1975  to  1981,  annually  averaging  some  Sfr.25  million,  the  level  of 
spending  at  the  time  of  Nairobi.  Taking  the  19.2%  inflation  over  the 
same  period  into  account,  expenses  have  averaged  well  below  those 
of  the  seven  budgets  considered  at  the  Fifth  Assembly.  The  activities 
paid  for  and  the  accounting  systems  during  this  time  are  not  com¬ 
parable,  so  the  figures  can  be  used  only  as  a  general  indication  that 
Council  spending  has  not  expanded.  Serious  cuts  in  staff  and  pro¬ 
gramme  were  implemented  in  1976  and  1977,  and  it  was  not  until 
1980  that  the  Nairobi  level  of  personnel  in  Geneva  was  once  again 
reached.  Although  actual  expenses  by  1981  had  reached  some  Sfr.30 
million,  they  did  not  keep  pace  with  inflation  over  the  period. 

Most  delegates  are  familiar  with  the  ever-increasing  costs  in  vir¬ 
tually  every  country.  Compared  to  world  inflation  rates,  the  rates  in 
Switzerland  have  remained  relatively  low : 


TABLE  A 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

Swiss  rate  of 
inflation 

1.7% 

1.3% 

0.8  % 

3.6% 

4.1% 

6.4% 

For  the  period  1975-1981,  a  19.2%  inflation  factor  must  be  taken 
into  account.  For  example,  the  costs  of  goods  or  services  which  were 
Sfr.5.00  in  1975,  would  now  be  Sfr.5.96.  Comparison  figures  in  this 

report  are  adjusted  for  inflation. 

Funds  handled  by  the  WCC  are  spent  in  three  basic  categories : 

Programme:  These  are  budget-linked  expenses  which  include  the 
basic  operations  of  WCC  Programme  Units,  Sub-units,  and  General 
Secretariat  activities.  Staff,  travel,  programme,  newsletters, 
research,  consultations,  are  all  programme  costs. 

Programme-projects :  These  are  specific  short-term  activities  of 
Sub-units  which  may  be  authorized  in  addition  to  their  programme 
budgets.  Programme-projects  are  implemented  only  when  funds  are 
available  and  in  line  with  the  Sub-unit  criteria.  (Before  the  unified 
budget  was  established,  this  term  often  referred  to  programmes  of 
Sub-units  now  simply  called  programme  expenses.) 

Projects  (trust  funds):  The  WCC  performs  a  service  for  member 
churches,  church-related  agencies  and  networks  by  advocating  ac¬ 
tivities  which  they  themselves  have  undertaken,  by  soliciting  funds 
for  and  circulating  information  about  these  various  endeavours. 
When  money  is  received  for  such  activities,  it  is  said  to  be  handled 
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“in  trust  for”  the  project-holder.  That  is,  although  the  Council 
receives  such  funds,  and  Sub-unit  staff  may  consult  with  the  project- 
holder  and  assist  in  the  administration  of  requests  and  contributions, 
the  money  itself  is  held  separately  from  WCC  accounts,  in  trust  until 
it  is  transferred  to  the  project  or  spent  on  behalf  of  the  project.  Trust 
fund  accounts  are  US-dollar  accounts  and  liabilities. 

The  programme  budget,  the  first  category  of  expenses  described 
above,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Central  Committee  which  approves 
it,  and  this  report  is  primarily  concerned  with  its  present  form  and 
content,  and  the  way  it  works.  Since  Nairobi,  increased  efforts  have 
also  been  made  to  recognize  the  relationship  between  these  budgeted 
programme  expenses,  programme-projects  (accounted  largely  as 
trust  funds),  and  trust  funds. 

What  does  the  Council  spend  its  budget  for?  The  largest  portion 
of  expenses  is  staff-related  costs,  56.5%  of  the  total  in  1975,  and 
57.5%  in  1981.  The  higher  percentage  is  due  less  to  increases  in  ac¬ 
tual  personnel  costs  than  to  the  severe  limitations  of  programme 
funds  maintained  over  the  years  which  reduced  other  parts  of  the 
budget. 

Programme  expenses  among  the  units  of  the  Council  showed 
remarkable  stability  in  the  years  since  1975 : 


TABLE  B 

Programmes  as  %  of  expenses 


1975 

1981 

General  Secretariat 

6.0% 

5.2% 

Unit  I  (in  1975,  16%  including  ACLD*) 

12.5% 

15.6% 

Unit  II 

42.0% 

42.8% 

Unit  III 

13.8%** 

16.2% 

Communication 

12.5% 

12.9% 

Ecumenical  Institute 

7.3% 

5.5% 

Allocations  to  General  and 

Assembly  Reserves 

0.9% 

0.6% 

Finance  and  Central  Services, 
administrative  costs 

13.1% 

9.3% 

*  The  Agency  for  Christian  Literature  Development  (ACLD)  was  a  sponsored  agency 
of  the  WCC  through  CWME  until  mid-1975,  when  it  merged  with  the  World  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Christian  Communication  (WACC)  to  form  a  new  agency. 

**  For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  Theological  Education  Fund,  now  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  on  Theological  Education,  which  previously  was  lodged  in  Unit  I,  has  been 
included  in  Unit  III  figures,  where  it  was  located  in  1981. 
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But  within  the  programmes,  a  major  shift  in  spending  was  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Nairobi  call  for  participation,  consultation  and 
regional  relationships  —  the  cost  of  travel,  meetings  and  consulta¬ 
tions.  In  1975,  5.6%  of  expenses  was  in  this  category;  by  1981  the 
figure  had  reached  13%. 

In  fact,  the  practical  cost  of  such  participation  —  travel,  meetings, 
consultations,  translation,  interpretation,  communication  —  by  1981 
comprised  one-fifth  of  all  Council  expenses. 

Looking  at  programmes  in  relation  to  the  entire  budget  is  one  way 
of  studying  their  growth,  but  the  actual  changes  in  levels  of  spending 
are  particularly  revealing. 

TABLE  C 


Programme  Unit 

Expense  increase /decrease 
1981  over  1975,  adjusted 
for  inflation 

General  Secretariat 

-  1.2% 

Unit  I  (10.8%  with  ACLD) 

+  46.8% 

Unit  II 

+  15.0% 

Unit  III* 

+  31.7% 

Communication 

+  16.5% 

Ecumenical  Institute 

-  14.9% 

Finance  and  Central  Services 

-  19.6% 

Allocations  to  reserves 

-  26.1% 

*  In  Unit  III,  expenses  for  PTE  in  1975  are  based  on  actual  administrative  costs  plus 
the  7-year  average  programme  cost,  as  programme  funds  are  expended  over  a  5-7  year 
budgetary  period. 

In  order  to  understand  the  two  preceding  tables,  however,  we  must 
take  several  factors  into  account: 

1.  The  budget:  For  purposes  of  comparison  with  1975,  the  figures 
from  that  year,  on  which  these  charts  are  based,  have  been  regrouped 
along  the  budgetary  and  reporting  lines  of  1981,  whether  they  were 
considered  “programmes”  or  “projects”  in  1975.  Many  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  Council  administrative  and  working  structures 
and,  for  clarity  of  financial  comparison,  programmes  have  been 
aligned  in  terms  of  the  way  we  presently  work.  For  example,  both  the 
CMC  and  the  TEF  (now  PTE)  were  “sponsored”  activities  of 
CWME  in  1975.  For  the  comparison,  the  1975  figures  for  CMC  are 
grouped  with  Unit  II,  where  it  is  now  lodged,  and  those  for  PTE  are 
grouped  with  Unit  III.  There  were  programmes  called  Renewal  and 
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Renewal  Movements,  Laity  and  Adult  Education,  and  in  1975  no 
separate  programme  Sub-unit  on  Women  in  Church  and  Society  yet 
existed,  as  it  was  a  part  of  Renewal  Movements,  along  with  Family 
Education  (now  in  the  Office  of  Education).  The  PCR  was  in  the 
General  Budget  along  with  Faith  and  Order.  In  each  case,  the  figures 
have  been  realigned  to  make  it  possible  to  compare  the  expenses  for 
the  actual  programme  activity,  not  the  passing  administrative  label. 

In  the  case  of  Unit  I,  as  noted,  the  inclusion  of  the  Agency  for 
Christian  Literature  Development  (ACLD)  in  1975  obscures 
somewhat  the  actual  growth  of  programmes  still  being  carried  for¬ 
ward,  most  notably  in  Faith  and  Order,  and  Church  and  Society.  For 
this  reason  it  is  added  as  a  footnote.  Grouping  programme  expenses 
in  this  manner  is  to  compare  costs  in  unified  terms  that  can  be  readily 
understood  by  the  Assembly.  Although  such  a  presentation  may 
obscure  the  complicated  system  of  internal  transfers  which  existed  in 
1975  (some  Sub-units  wholly  financing  others),  the  straightforward 
presentation  is  in  itself  a  measure  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Finance 
Committee  to  develop  more  transparency  in  reporting  and  account¬ 
ing. 

2.  Sharing  of  central  costs  and  services:  The  Fourth  Assembly 
(Uppsala)  had  requested  CICARWS  and  CWME  to  contribute  to 
the  central  administrative  costs,  then  borne  entirely  by  the  General 
Budget.  Over  the  years,  the  situation  developed  that  certain  pro¬ 
grammes  actually  paid  disproportionately  high  percentages  of  the 
central  services,  while  others,  which  had  once  been  part  of  the 
General  Budget,  contributed  nothing  whatsoever.  These  contribu¬ 
tions  have  now  been  standardized,  keyed  to  the  specific  personnel, 
programme,  budgetary  and  financial  activity  of  each  Sub-unit. 
Naturally,  such  distribution  causes  these  same  programme  units  to 
show  a  commensurate  rise  in  expenses.  (Partially,  then,  the 
distribution  of  central  service  costs  must  be  considered  in  the  high 
rise  of  expenses  in  Units  I  and  III.)  Sub-units  which  had  already 
made  major  contributions  to  central  costs  (finance,  personnel, 
governing  bodies,  communications,  library)  therefore  show  a  lower 
increase  in  overall  programme  costs  (primarily  Unit  II  because  of 
the  disproportionately  large  contributions  from  CICARWS  in 
earlier  years). 

The  Finance  Committee’s  attempt  to  distribute  the  costs  equitably, 
which  met  with  great  resistance  and  loud  complaints  in  certain 
quarters,  was  only  part  of  the  effort  in  this  area.  Equally  important 
was  the  fact  that  the  costs  themselves  were  scrutinized,  controlled, 
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and  in  fact  reduced  by  some  19.6% !  The  actual  Swiss  franc  cost  of 
finance  and  central  services  totalled  3,155,068  in  1975  —  some 
Sfr.  130,904  more  than  was  spent  in  1981,  not  considering  inflation. 
Administrative  expenses  were  reduced  from  more  than  13%  of  the 

total  expenses  to  9.3%.  . 

3 .Other  changes  in  expenditures :  Council  spending  since  Nairobi 

must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  programme  directives  set  out  at  the 
Assembly,  the  calls  for  participation,  making  visible  the  unity  of  the 
church,  more  emphasis  on  programmes  for  women  and  youth, 
greater  responsibility  of  the  churches  for  the  Council.  Although 
overall  expenses  since  Nairobi  have  been  held  to  a  minimum,  signifi¬ 
cant  increases  have  been  directed  into  the  programmes  of  Faith  and 
Order,  Church  and  Society,  PCR,  Renewal  and  Congregational  Life, 
Youth,  Women  in  Church  and  Society.  Travel,  meetings  and  con¬ 
sultation  costs  have  tripled,  and  in  fact  more  consultations  have  been 
held  to  bring  together  members  of  the  ecumenical  family  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world  in  these  years  since  Nairobi  than  in  the  en¬ 
tire  previous  history  of  the  Council  from  1948  until  1975.  So  where 
have  the  cuts  been  made? 

Cutting  down  administrative  costs,  as  noted  in  item  2  above, 
meant  that  by  1981  the  Council  was  actually  saving  a  million  francs 
per  year  which  could  be  redirected  into  programme.  But  perhaps  the 
most  drastic  cut  was  made  in  the  funding  of  the  Bossey  Ecumenical 
Institute.  The  charts  indicate  that  Bossey’s  expenses  are  both  a 
smaller  part  of  the  total  and  have  been  reduced  by  14.9%  after  infla¬ 
tion.  Beyond  that,  when  in  December  1975  the  Central  Committee 
made  clear  that  alternative  methods  of  financing  the  Institute  had  to 
be  found,  Bossey’s  dependency  on  the  General  Budget  for  nearly  one 
million  Swiss  francs  per  year  was  reduced.  By  1981,  through  careful 
management  and  the  establishment  of  a  guest  house  operation  to 
help  offset  the  costs  of  the  graduate  school  and  retreat  faci¬ 
lities,  the  staff  of  the  Institute  and  the  Council  have  managed  to  keep 
the  facility  operating  with  a  direct  cost  to  Council  funds  of  only 
Sfr.  172,800  per  year. 

Similarly,  expenses  for  PCR  and  CCIA  were  removed  from 
dependency  on  the  General  Budget  because  Unit  II  was  willing  to 
assume  unit-level  responsibility  for  these  programmes.  Adjusted  for 
inflation,  the  1975  amount  represents  a  saving  of  Sfr.  624,000  an¬ 
nually  on  undesignated  funds.  While  this  is  not  an  actual  reduction  in 
expense  the  shift  to  the  Unit  has  made  balancing  other  expenses  more 
manageable. 
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The  other  area  in  which  significant  cuts  have  been  made  is  that  of 
allocations  to  governing  bodies  and  reserves.  Despite  the  clear 
recognition  that  the  Vancouver  Assembly  was  planned  for  1983  at  a 
cost  not  bearable  in  any  one  fiscal  year,  as  early  as  March  1976  the 
Finance  Committee  saw  “no  way  to  include  the...  Assembly  reserve, 
an  amount  normally  set  aside  each  year...”  (extract  from  minutes). 
Unfortunately,  in  the  preparation  of  each  year’s  budget  since  that 
time,  annual  provisions  were  either  deleted  or  reduced  dispropor¬ 
tionately  in  terms  of  the  level  required.  In  1977,  the  Headquarters 
Property  Fund  was  depleted.  By  1978,  the  serious  depletion  of 
reserves  was  not  a  matter  for  only  undesignated  funds  but  for  many 
Sub-units  as  well.  In  1979,  on  advice  from  the  auditors,  the  so-called 
“Special  Reserve”  became  the  Operating  Balance  for  Council  opera¬ 
tions.  The  Central  Committee  further  recommended  that  a  line  of 
bank  credit  be  explored,  as  well  as  conditions  for  borrowing  from 
designated  balances  to  temporarily  sustain  deficit  financing  of  pro¬ 
grammes.  It  was  only  by  1979,  largely  due  to  favourable  exchange 
rate  changes  during  1978,  that  the  serious  need  for  minimum 
operating  balances  could  be  addressed.  The  “short-term”  actions 
taken  to  balance  each  year  since  1976  have  had  long-term  implica¬ 
tions  which  are  still  being  felt,  particularly  as  the  efforts  to  complete 
funding  for  the  Sixth  Assembly  continue. 

A  general  observation  about  Council  expenses  since  Nairobi  is  that 
they  seem  to  reflect  the  directives  on  programme  established  at  the 
time.  It  must  also  be  noted,  however,  that  when  salary-related  costs 
are  deducted,  the  actual  remaining  programme  budget  available  to 
the  staff  for  implementing  the  mandates  given  to  them  has  grown, 
after  inflation,  by  only  Sfr.  1,079, 460  since  1975,  3%  of  1981  total  ex¬ 
penses. 

Trust  Fund  expenses 

In  the  past,  the  Finance  Committee  did  not  have  on  its  agenda  the 
major  decisions  regarding  the  management  of  trust  funds,  the  actual 
costs  incurred  by  the  Council  either  directly  through  providing  the 
service  to  project-holders  and  donors,  or  indirectly  by  bearing  ex¬ 
change  liability  (trust  funds  being  US-dollar  accounts).  These  mat¬ 
ters  were  largely  reviewed  within  the  context  of  the  commissions  or 
working  groups  of  Sub-units  involved  either  regionally  or  in  terms  of 
specialized  project  activity  (medical,  development,  relief,  education, 
etc).  Recognizing  that  the  integrity  of  the  Council  itself  required  that 
these  various  facets  of  work  be  seen  in  relation  to  one  another  and  in 
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the  light  of  their  mutual  impact,  the  Finance  Committee  has  regular¬ 
ly  considered  this  aspect  of  financial  operations  in  recent  years. 

While  programmes,  reserves  and  staff  costs  were  being  held  to  an 
austerity  budget,  what  was  happening  to  project  expenses  (trust 
funds)?  The  Sfr.  178,600,000  spent  for  Council  programmes  since 
Nairobi  is  dwarfed  somewhat  by  the  nearly  US$400  million  (approx¬ 
imately  Sfr. 790  million)  handled  in  trust  accounts  during  the  same 
period.  Annual  project  expenditures  have  risen  from  some  US$30 
million  per  year  to  US$60  million.  The  vastly  different  levels  of  spend¬ 
ing  for  programmes  and  projects  are  more  fully  explained  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  income,  but  a  word  might  be  said  here  about  the  decision¬ 
making  surrounding  such  expenses. 

Most  projects  are  proposed  and  designed  in  the  countries  or 
regions  concerned,  and  they  go  through  national  or  regional  screen¬ 
ing  committees.  Similarly,  churches  and  agencies  which  decide  to 
spend  their  funds  in  support  of  such  projects  through  the  Council,  do 
so  in  terms  of  their  own  guidelines  and  the  monies  available. 

Although  the  volume  of  annual  project  expenses  compared  to 
budgeted  programmes  was  cited  as  a  fact  and  an  area  of  concern  in 
Nairobi,  careful  analysis  of  expenses  has  permitted  a  more  realistic 
assessment  of  the  extent  to  which  handling  trust  funds  was  a  budget 
expense.  Staff,  production  of  the  project  listings,  financial  services 
—  these  were  WCC  costs.  Originally  the  Council  intended  to  provide 
such  services  without  charge,  but  with  the  obvious  budget  pressures, 
limitations  on  staff,  even  absorbing  the  extra  work  load  related  to  the 
increased  volume  of  projects  became  a  problem.  Equally  related  to 
this  financial  analysis  has  been  an  increased  awareness  of  the  pro¬ 
grammatic  relationship  between  activities  with  in  the  budget  and 
those  “in  trust  for  others”. 

Income 

Income  received  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  what  the 
member  churches  and  their  agencies  give,  but  their  contribution  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  such  factors  as  changes  in  the  currency  exchange  rates 
and  inflation.  Often  contributions  are  subject  to  the  restrictions 
which  the  donor  may  impose  on  their  use. 

Some  definitions  may  help : 

Exchange  rate:  This  is  the  value  of  one  country’s  currency  when  it 
is  exchanged  for  the  money  of  another  country.  These  rates  are 
variable  in  the  world  money  market,  and  are  well  outside  the  control 
of  the  member  churches  and  agencies  which  support  the  Council.  At 
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the  WCC,  Geneva  expenses  are  in  Swiss  francs,  so  how  much  money 
is  actually  received  depends  on  the  rate  of  exchange  between  the 
franc  and  other  currencies.  For  instance,  in  1975,  each  US-dollar 
received  could  be  exchanged  into  Sfr.2.61.  By  1981,  it  converted  into 
only  Sfr.  1.80. 

A  brief  look  at  what  has  happened  to  the  exchange  rates  on  the 
Council’s  major  donor  currencies  is  revealing: 


TABLE  D:  Rate  of  exchange  to  Swiss  francs 


1975 

1981 

%  decline  in  value 

(trade  weighted  index) 

US-dollar 

2.61 

1.80 

-  26.4 

FRG  D-mark 

1.06 

0.80 

-  20.0 

French  franc 

0.58 

0.35 

-  46.9 

UK  pound  sterling 

6.00 

3.43 

-  40.0 

Netherlands  guilders 

1.02 

0.72 

-  24.8 

Can. -dollar 

2.58 

1.52 

-  42.6 

Swedish  Kroner 

0.63 

0.33 

—  47.5 

Australian  AU-dollar 

3.42 

2.45 

-  39.1 

It  can  easily  be  seen 

that  the  value  of  the 

Swiss  franc,  compared  to 

other  currencies,  has  stayed  high.  The  composite  decline  of  these  cur¬ 
rencies  as  listed,  after  inflation,  is  42%.  Another  way  of  saying  this  is 
that  nearly  twice  as  much  money  would  have  to  be  given  for  the  same 
amount  in  Swiss  francs  to  be  received.  Since  the  largest  portion  of  the 
Council’s  income  is  received  in  US-dollars  and  D-marks,  it  is  useful 
to  keep  the  decline  in  exchange  rates  in  mind  when  reading  the  Swiss 
franc  figures  in  this  report.  Adjusting  for  inflation,  the  US-dollar 
reduced  in  value  some  42%,  the  D-mark  37%,  in  the  years 
1975-1981.  As  income  is  reported,  therefore,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  many  donors  have  actually  increased  their  giving  greatly ,  but  the 
increases  may  not  show  if  the  larger  amount  in  dollars  or  marks  pro¬ 
duced  a  smaller  amount  in  Swiss  francs.  This  phenomenon  is  surely 
as  frustrating  to  contributors  as  to  the  Council  itself,  and  it  is 
therefore  important  to  keep  clear  the  distinction  made  between  con¬ 
tributions  —  what  the  churches  actually  give  —  and  income  what 
the  Council  actually  receives. 

Inflation:  As  we  have  seen,  inflation  is  understood  as  rising  costs 
of  goods  and  services.  But  looking  at  the  effects  of  inflation  along 
with  the  exchange  rate  loss  helps  reveal  a  major  part  of  the  income 
difficulties  of  the  Council.  The  Sfr. 5. 00  item  in  1975,  used  as  an  ex- 
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ample  of  expenses,  could  have  been  purchased  with  less  than  US$2.00. 
But  Sfr.5.96  in  1981  would  require  US$3.30.  Donor  giving  is  also 
greatly  affected  by  the  often  much  higher  rates  of  inflation  in  their  own 
countries,  which  may  mean  that  fewer  funds  are  available  to  the  central 
bodies  of  the  church  or  donor  agency.  Fortunately,  the  cumulative 
Swiss  inflation  of  19.2%  between  1975  and  1981  is  lower  than  in  the 
years  between  the  previous  two  Assemblies  (1968-1975)  when  it 
amounted  to  a  full  47.4%  amidst  world  monetary  disorder. 

Undesignated  funds:  These  are  the  budget-linked  funds  which  are 
given  to  the  World  Council  without  further  specification  on  their 
use.  As  they  come  primarily  from  member  churches  as  their  annual 
membership  contribution,  they  have  been  referred  to  over  the  years 
as  “Central  Church  Treasury  Funds”,  or  “CCT”.  This  term  did  not 
adequately  reflect  the  great  variation  in  church  structures  and  the 
many  different  parts  of  their  treasury  operations,  so  it  has  been 
replaced  by  the  simpler  term  “undesignated”. 

Designated  funds:  These  are  monies  given  to  the  Council  with  a 
directive  by  the  donor  as  to  how  they  must  be  used.  Designated  funds 
given  in  support  of  the  budget  are  often  referred  to  as  either 
“restricted”  or  “unrestricted”.  Unrestricted  funds  are  designated  for 
a  particular  Programme  Unit  or  Sub-unit,  but  they  have  no  further 
specification.  Restricted  funds  are  those  for  which  the  donor  has  in¬ 
dicated  a  very  precise  use  within  the  Unit  or  Sub-unit  Programme 
(i.e.  for  a  particular  consultation,  publication,  etc.). 

Trust  funds  (project  money) :  As  noted  in  the  discussion  of  expenses, 
the  WCC  performs  a  service  for  member  churches  and  church-related 
agencies  and  networks  by  handling  funds  in  trust  for  the  projects  of 
others.  Trust  funds  are  designated  funds,  but  they  are  designated  for 
projects  and  programmes  outside  budgeted  World  Council  activities. 
Trust  funds  are  reported  alongside  actual  WCC  monies,  but  they  are  ac¬ 
counted  for  separately,  in  US-dollars,  and  are  funds  for  which  the 
Council  is  responsible,  but  which  are  not  Council  funds. 

In-kind  contributions:  Some  member  churches  of  the  WCC  reside 
in  countries  with  currency  restrictions.  Since  they  are  not  permitted 
to  send  contributions  out  of  their  countries,  many  have  hosted 
meetings  and  covered  total  on-site  costs.  Because  1981  figures  are  be¬ 
ing  used  as  the  base  of  comparison  here,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Central  Committee  met  in  Dresden  that  year,  and  the  costs  covered  I 
by  the  hosting  churches  amounted  approximately  to  1  million  marks. 
Although  such  a  contribution  cannot  be  included  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Council,  the  WCC  directly  saved,  in  this  case,  Sfr.96,441  on  its  ( 
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own  budgeted  amount  for  the  meeting,  and  it  was  considered  as 
restricted  income  for  WCC  Governing  Bodies. 

Material  aid  contributions:  As  noted  in  the  CICARWS  section  of 
this  report,  the  World  Council  also  handles  the  purchasing  and 
transport  of  non-financial  assistance  on  behalf  of  member  churches 
and  agencies  throughout  the  world.  Such  aid  is  largely  agricultural 
equipment,  tools  and  seeds,  clothing,  shelter  and  blankets  (primarily 
in  emergency  responses  or  refugee  work),  transport  equipment, 
medicines  and  medical  equipment.  In  addition,  some  food  aid  is  pro¬ 
vided  on  request.  Of  the  US$43,737,853  in  material  aid  shipped  by 
WCC-related  church  agencies  in  1975,  US$1,809,247  was  handled 
directly  by  the  WCC.  By  1981,  shipments  (not  including  purchases 
made  by  field  offices,  locally  or  regionally)  totalled  some 
US$66,707,793  of  such  aid,  US$7,030,693  directly  by  the  WCC 
material  aid  desk.  Of  the  amount  handled  by  the  Council,  European 
Economic  Community-contributed  milk  powder  and  cooking  oil 
totalled  US$2,887,500,  mainly  channelled  to  refugee  camps,  in 
cooperation  with  local  church  organizations.  Although  material  aid 
is  not  included  in  the  financial  reports  of  the  WCC,  these  goods  do 
represent  actual  contributions  or  funds  for  purchase.  They  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  aspect  of  the  resource-sharing  among  the  churches. 

With  these  terms  in  mind,  first  a  look  at  Council  income.  Where 
does  the  money  come  from?  Table  E  shows  the  thirteen  countries 
whose  churches  provide  nearly  98%  of  all  WCC  budget-linked  sup¬ 
port. 

Among  these  thirteen,  churches  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many  (FRG)  and  United  States  of  America  provided  65.8%  of  all 
contributions  in  1975.  By  1981  their  giving  comprised  only  62.4%  of 
the  total.  Three  items  should  be  noted  regarding  this  shift. 

First,  the  reduction  in  exchange  rates  partly  accounts  for  lower 
levels  of  income.  Donors  in  the  Federal  Republic  increased  their 
undesignated  D-mark  giving  by  7%  over  inflation  during  the  period. 
But  with  the  drop  in  exchange  value,  Swiss  franc  undesignated  income 
from  this  amount  declined  by  8.9%.  Similarly,  US  member  churches 
increased  their  undesignated  US-dollar  giving  by  1 1 .3%  over  inflation 
during  the  period  1975-81,  but  undesignated  income  in  Swiss  Irancs 
from  their  efforts  showed  a  16.7%  decline. 

Secondly,  it  must  be  reported  that  most  donors  increased  their 
contributions  to  the  Council  between  1975  and  1981.  Undesignated 
giving  from  all  donors  outside  of  the  FRG  and  USA  actually  showed 
a  Swiss  franc  increase  of  24%  after  inflation.  (As  noted  in  Table  E, 
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undesignated  income  from  all  other  donors  increased  95.2%  over  in¬ 
flation  in  the  same  period.) 

Thirdly,  total  budget-linked  contributions  showed  an  overall  increase 
of  4 1.1%  after  inflation  between  1975  and  1981,  but  this  change  was  not 
the  same  for  undesignated  and  designated  funds  as  shown  below: 
Undesignated  income  -  3.8%  after  inflation 
Designated  income  +  60.9%  after  inflation 

This  means  that  while  total  budget-linked  income  has  increased, 
the  part  of  the  funds  available  for  allocation  along  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  directives  has  diminished,  while  funds  for  which  the  donor  has 
already  specified  the  use  have  increased.  This  practice  results  in  an 
“internal  imbalance”  characterized  by  the  fact  that  some  program¬ 
mes  which  already  have  adequate  resources  for  their  budgeted  needs 
continue  to  put  the  additional  money  into  reserves,  while  other  pro¬ 
grammes  do  not  have  sufficient  income  to  meet  budgeted  expenses. 

TABLE  E 

Geographic  distribution  of  main  sources  of  funds  to  the  WCC 

Comparison  of  contributions  1975-1981,  adjusted  for  inflation 

(all  figures  in  Swiss  francs) 


Undesignated 

Total 

Undesignated 

Total 

1975 

1975 

1981 

1981 

FR  Germany 

1,827,991 

5,306,563 

1,984,086 

9,244,992 

USA 

1,718,252 

4,785,175 

1,706,556 

6,829,403 

Sweden 

90,000 

892,536 

128,998 

3,272,196 

United  Kingdom 

153,373 

1,148,687 

260,582 

1,272,570 

Canada 

168,993 

758,643 

171,448 

1,243,119 

Netherlands 

124,546 

495,987 

116,018 

1,149,520 

Switzerland 

107,949 

433,857 

136,000 

964,592 

Australia 

43,092 

505,906 

48,898 

344,426 

Norway 

76,657 

223,537 

102,455 

312,835 

Denmark 

58,622 

148,047 

70,241 

264,614 

France 

29,972 

39,546 

37,779 

90,814 

New  Zealand 

23,796 

132,429 

22,655 ■ 

90,752 

Finland 

39,900 

73,280 

59,100 

60,886 

Sub-Totals 

4,463,143 

14,944,193 

4,844,816 

25,140,719 

Comparison,  adjusted  for  inflation 

-  8.9% 

+  41.1% 

All  other  donors 

232,887 

384,215 

541,978 

634,290 

Comparison,  adjusted  for  inflation 

• 

+  95.2% 

+  38.5% 

Total  WCC 

contributions 

4,696,030 

15,328,408 

5,386,794 

25,775,009 

Comparison,  adjusted  for  inflation 

-  3.8% 

+  41.1% 
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In  1975,  undesignated  giving  was  30.6%  of  total  contributions;  by 
1981  it  comprised  only  20.9%  of  the  total  budget-linked  contribu¬ 
tions. 

The  major  donors  in  these  thirteen  countries  provided  95%  of 
undesignated  funds  in  1975;  in  1981  they  provided  89.9%  of 
undesignated  funds.  The  decline  in  undesignated  giving,  after  infla¬ 
tion,  would  have  been  much  greater  if  other  churches  and  donors  had 
not  increased  their  undesignated  giving  by  95.2%  in  the  same  period ! 

Of  the  thirteen  countries  whose  donors  provide  the  greatest 
percentage  of  all  World  Council  funds,  six  actually  increased 
their  undesignated  giving  even  after  inflation  adjustment.  But  in 
only  two,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Finland,  did  donors  actually 
increase  undesignated  giving  as  a  percentage  of  total  contribu¬ 
tions  : 


TABLE  F 

Donors  in: 

%  increase  in  undesignated 

Undesignated  giving 

contributions,  1975-1981, 

as  %  of  total 

after  inflation 

1975 

1981 

Sweden 

20.2% 

10.0% 

3.9% 

United  Kingdom 

42.5% 

13.3% 

20.4% 

Switzerland 

5.7% 

24.8% 

14.1% 

Norway 

12.1% 

34.3% 

32.7% 

France 

5.7% 

75.8% 

41.6% 

Finland 

24.3% 

54.4% 

97.1% 

The  pattern  of  increased  designation  is  evidenced  both  in  the 
declining  percentage  of  undesignated  funds  available  to  the  Council 
and,  even  more  dramatically,  in  the  receipt  of  designated  trust  funds. 
If  trust  funds  are  taken  into  consideration,  none  of  the  countries 
noted  would  show  an  increase  in  undesignated  funds  as  a  percentage 
of  total  contributions. 

Although  precise  comparison  between  budget-linked  funds  and 
trust  funds  is  not  possible  because  they  are  managed  in  two  different 
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currencies  (the  former  in  Swiss  francs,  the  latter  in  US-dollars),  their 
relative  increases  are  revealing : 

TABLE  G 


Trust  funds,  in 


thousands  of  US-dollars 

Donors  in: 

1975 

1981 

Canada 

2,483 

2,946 

USA 

5,512 

7,647 

Denmark 

1,797 

3,038 

F.R.  Germany 

6,487 

17,989 

Netherlands 

3,392 

9,908 

Norway 

457 

884 

Sweden 

3,215 

7,696 

Switzerland 

2,658 

2,479 

UK 

2,484 

3,448 

Australia 

885 

807 

New  Zealand 

398 

216 

Others 

523 

879 

Total 

$30,291 

$57,937 

Comparison  Budget-linked 

after  adjusted  comparison 

inflation 

Total  Undesignate 
income  income 


— 

0.5% 

+ 

37.5% 

— 

14.9% 

+ 

16.4% 

+ 

19.7% 

— 

16.7% 

+ 

41.8% 

+ 

49.9% 

+ 

0.5% 

+ 

132.6% 

+ 

46.2% 

— 

8.9% 

+ 

145.0% 

+ 

94.4% 

— 

21.9% 

+ 

62.3% 

+ 

17.4% 

+ 

12.1% 

+ 

100.8% 

+ 

207.6% 

+ 

20.2% 

— 

21.8% 

+ 

86.5% 

+ 

5.7% 

+ 

16.4% 

— 

7.1% 

+ 

42.5% 

— 

23.5% 

— 

42.9% 

— 

4.8% 

— 

54.5% 

— 

42.5% 

— 

20. 1  % 

+ 

41.1% 

+ 

32.7% 

+ 

77.0% 

Some  general  observations  on  Council  and  trust  fund  income  are: 

—  the  churches  and  agencies  are  giving  more  money; 

—  member  churches  outside  the  first  world  and  other  donors  are 
playing  an  ever  more  participatory  role  in  Council  funding,  most 
importantly  through  undesignated  contributions; 

—  of  the  funds  received,  more  and  more  of  them  are  designated,  and 
of  the  designated  portion,  more  and  more  are  for  trust  funds. 

Why  the  increases  in  designated  funds?  What  are  the  problems 
they  present  for  the  Council? 

First,  a  brief  look  at  factors  which  member  churches  themselves 
have  identified  as  leading  to  designation  of  the  funds  they  themselves 
receive  and  can  allocate: 

1.  The  growing  distrust  of  institutions  and  bureaucracies  which, 
since  the  1960s,  has  affected  political,  economic  and  cultural  sectors 
of  society,  can  also  be  seen  in  religious  organizations  and  many 
member  churches. 

2.  The  monetary  disorder  of  the  1970s  reinforced  the  already  pre¬ 
sent  trend  towards  designation.  By  mid-decade,  fierce  competition 
developed  for  funds  in  a  tight  financial  situation.  Such  an  environ¬ 
ment  spawned  the  extensive  use  of  sophisticated,  electronic  and  other 
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media  and  marketing  techniques  and  appeals  which  stressed  very 
specific  projects  and  allowed  the  donor  to  retain  decision-making 
power  over  limited  funds. 

3.  In  some  areas,  rising  neo-conservatism  further  encouraged 
designation  for  efforts  which  might  counteract  what  they  saw  as 

“political”  actions  of  the  churches. 

4.  Declining  church  membership,  particularly  in  the  North,  com¬ 
bined  with  other  factors  to  encourage  withdrawal  from  cooperative 
action  where  unilateral  decision-making  would  not  be  appropriate, 
and  to  retain  decision-making  over  funds  at  local  levels. 

5.  Inflation:  More  funds  were  required  at  local  levels  to  maintain 
programmes,  personnel  and  property.  Income  to  church  head¬ 
quarters  was  below  the  inflation  rate  (at  least  until  1982),  making  less 
money  available  for  central  allocation.  As  most  general  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  World  Council  are  allocated  by  central  or  national 
church  bodies,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  these  were  unable  to 
respond  to  the  need  for  more  undesignated  giving. 

*  *  * 

On  the  part  of  the  World  Council  itself,  in  response  to  the  trend 
towards  increased  designation  of  funds,  it  must  be  mentioned  that 
mechanisms  were  developed  which  might  have  actually  contributed 
to  further  designation.  Most  notably,  project  listings  were  developed 
and  widely  circulated  to  the  member  churches.  In  view  of  the  success 
of  this  pattern  of  funding,  it  was  only  belatedly  that  the  further  need 
to  bring  descriptions  of  the  budget-linked  programmes  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  before  member  churches  and  donors  was  seriously  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

And  what  are  the  implications  of  the  continuing  trend  towards 
designation?  The  income  figures  show  that  the  churches  and  agen¬ 
cies  have  given  more  money  each  year  since  Nairobi,  despite  infla¬ 
tion  and  exchange  difficulties.  But  the  call  for  a  unified  plan  of 
finance  in  support  of  WCC  priorities  was  seen  to  depend  on  having 
funds  over  which  the  Central  Committee  actually  had  decision¬ 
making  authority.  That  is,  undesignated  funds.  In  1976  a  policy 
was  brought  forward  to  work  towards  increasing  undesignated  in¬ 
come  to  70%  of  WCC  funds.  But  a  look  at  the  figures  presented 
makes  clear  that  although  appeals  for  this  goal  have  been  made 
regularly,  income  has  gone  steadily  in  the  direction  of  more 

designation. 
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For  many  years  before  Nairobi,  undesignated  .funds  had  con¬ 
stituted  some  20°7o  of  WCC  funds.  This  was  the  income  for  the 
General  Budget,  plus  the  six  other  budgets  noted  earlier.  In  1975,  the 
year  used  for  comparison  here,  the  amount  of  undesignated  money 
available  was  higher,  undoubtedly  due  to  the  special  contributions 
towards  the  Assembly  which  were  credited  to  the  General  Budget  at 
that  time.  By  1981,  as  was  noted  in  Table  E,  undesignated  funds  still 
constituted  only  20.9%  of  contributions  to  the  Council.  (This 
percentage  would  be  21.3  if  the  Sfr.96,441  received  for  Governing 
Bodies  were  added  to  undesignated  funds.) 

The  problems  related  to  this  imbalance  between  designated  and 
undesignated  funding  were  virtually  the  same  in  1981  as  in  1975. 
While  it  was  necessary  to  draw  on  reserves  for  over  a  million  Swiss 
francs  to  assist  some  programmes  —  virtually  the  same  amount  in 
1975  and  in  1981  —  other  programmes  were  transferring  funds  into 
reserves  as  they  received  more  designated  funds  than  could  be 
responsibly  used  in  the  budgeted  year.  Despite  generous  giving,  the 
way  funds  are  given  has  produced  a  chronic  budget-linked  shortfall 
ranging  from  Sfr.0.5  to  1.5  million  a  year  (in  1975  the  deficit  was 
Sfr. 73 1,764).  Compared  to  the  available  undesignated  funds  (4.6  to 
5.3  million  annually  during  the  period),  this  represents  a  sizeable 
percentage.  Compared  to  total  levels  of  income  and  expense, 
however,  the  shortfall  averaged  only  about  1%.  Still,  the  kind  of 
money  received  continues  to  make  unified  programme  and  financial 
planning  difficult.  In  1975,  when  the  entire  operating  balance  of  the 
WCC  General  Budget  (then  called  the  Special  Reserve)  was  used 
against  the  deficit,  and  a  small  deficit  was  still  carried  forward,  the 
specialized  budgets  received  more  than  Sfr. 2  million  in  “excess  of 
receipts  over  payments”.  In  1981,  undesignated  income  actually 
received  was  Sfr. 295, 3 16  less  than  required,  while  fund  balances  held 
by  Sub-units  increased  by  Sfr. 2, 337, 206. 

Increased  levels  of  designated  funding  are  most  vividly  illustrated 
by  the  growth  of  trust  funds.  Even  there,  the  “unearmarked”  project 
funds,  called  Category  I  projects  (guaranteed  funding  by  CICARWS 
of  at  least  90%  of  need)  have  not  attracted  donors.  The  pre-Nairobi 
limit  of  US$3,5  million  for  such  Category  I  projects  has  therefore  not 
changed,  although  its  buying  power  is  reduced  to  US$2,850,000. 
Decentralization  to  the  regional  levels  of  project  listing  and  screening 
has  apparently  not  had  the  desired  effect  of  sufficiently  shifting 
power  from  funding  agencies  to  the  countries  and  regions  of  the  third 
world,  probably  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  bilateral  funding  patterns 
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have  undoubtedly  increased  even  more  than  cooperative  and 
ecumenical  ones. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  Central  Committee’s  struggle  to 
restore  the  Council  to  a  sound  financial  position?  The  wholeness 
spoken  of  in  Nairobi,  the  unity  of  the  Council,  the  inter-relationship 
between  the  Programme  Units  and  indeed  between  the  churches 
themselves,  seem  still  denied  by  the  barriers  put  up  by  designation. 
The  priorities  set  by  the  Fifth  Assembly,  and  those  which  will  be 
developed  in  Vancouver,  risk  being  undermined  or  distorted  by  the 
patterns  of  income  made  available  for  the  work  mandated  to  the 
Council. 

Seeking  balance:  the  steps  taken 

The  presentation  of  expenses  and  income  has  made  reference  to 
various  adjustments  of  policy  and  procedure  made  by  the  Finance 
Committee  since  Nairobi  in  the  effort  to  develop  a  unified  and 
balanced  budget  which  could  effectively  support  the  Council’s  pro¬ 
gramme  priorities.  Briefly  reviewed,  these  have  included: 

Expenses 

Reducing  expenditures:  Most  notably,  administrative  expenses 
have  been  cut  by  more  than  19%,  the  Ecumenical  Institute  has  re¬ 
duced  expenses  (by  14.9%)  and  its  dependency  on  the  WCC  budget 
(by  83%).  With  great  reluctance,  allocations  to  General  and 
Assembly  Reserves  were  also  reduced  by  26%. 

Sharing  of  costs:  The  allocation  of  central  services  has  been 
established  for  all  programmes,  keyed  to  appropriate  levels  for  each 
Sub-unit. 

Expense  monitoring:  As  part  of  the  effort  not  only  to  control  the 
level  of  expense,  but  to  reassert  Council  priorities  as  determined  by 
the  Central  Committee,  procedures  were  established  regarding 
special  funding  authorizations.  That  is,  for  the  first  time,  pro¬ 
grammes  must  have  authorization  to  initiate  new  activities,  par¬ 
ticularly  outside  of  the  budget.  The  limitation  on  special  funding  was 
also  in  recognition  that  much  of  the  money  made  available  by  donors 
for  specific  new  items  was  in  fact  reallocated  from  what  was  other¬ 
wise  available  in  support  of  the  approved  budgetary  activities.  Since 
1981  the  only  special  funding  authorized  has  been  in  support  of  costs 
of  the  Sixth  Assembly. 

Encouraging  unit-wide  responsibility  for  expense:  Some  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  (notably  PCR  and  CCIA  costs)  which  fell  on  to  the  over- 
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burdened  General  Budget  in  1975  have  been  covered  by  Unit  II  as 
Unit  responsibilities.  Although  the  Finance  Committee  recognizes 
and  encourages  such  intra-Unit  responsibility  for  finance  as  part  of 
coordinated  Unit  programme  planning,  it  recognizes  that  Units  I  and 
III  do  not  have  sufficient  reserves  or  broadly  enough  designated  in¬ 
come  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  expenses  of  Faith  and  Order, 
Dialogue,  Church  and  Society  (Unit  I),  and  Renewal,  Youth,  and 
Scholarships  (Unit  III)  which  still  depend  largely  on  undesignated 
funds. 

Other  major  actions  related  to  expense  include: 

—  The  1982  adoption  of  guidelines  for  the  use  of  government  funds , 
to  assure  WCC  programme  priority  and  control  of  such  funds 
when  accepted. 

—  Revised  accounting  and  reporting  procedures  which  provide  more 
clarity  and  separate  the  Swiss  franc  and  US-dollar  accounts, 
thereby  limiting  the  liability  on  exchange  rate  losses  to  WCC 
funds.  Previously,  the  funds  were  mixed  in  treasury  operations, 
and  the  exchange  loss  on  the  large  volume  of  trust  funds  had  to  be 
borne  by  the  WCC.  (In  1975,  the  net  loss  to  the  WCC  on  ex¬ 
change  was  US$827,904,  more  than  Sfr.2  million  at  the  time.  And 
this  when  the  Council  portion  of  total  funds  handled  was  only 
15%.)  In  1977  the  Executive  Committee  established  the  Exchange 
Fluctuation  Fund  to  compensate  for  losses  and  to  receive  ex¬ 
change  profits  accrued  on  income  for  operational  budgets.  Also, 
the  extent  of  exchange  exposure  has  been  reduced. 

Income 

The  Office  of  Income  Coordination  and  Development ,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  General  Secretariat  section  of  this  report,  was  created 
in  1977  to  coordinate  funding  of  Council  programmes,  and  to 
develop  new  income  and  seek  a  change  in  what  was  called  the  “shape 
of  support”. 

Recognizing  that  income  designation  continues  to  produce  an  in¬ 
ternal  imbalance,  OICD  has  worked  with  programme  Sub-units, 
member  churches  and  their  ecumenical  officers  (a  rather  recent  office 
in  many  larger  denominations)  to  present  composite  statements  of 
funds  needed,  to  encourage  relationships  between  member  churches 
and  Council  programmes  which  include  appropriate  funding.  It  is 
assumed  that  by  clearly  presenting  the  inter-relationships  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  WCC  programme  it  is  possible  to  broaden  the 
degree  of  designation  on  income;  but  it  has  been  difficult  to  expand 
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the  level  of  undesignated  funds.  Many  of  the  following  comments 
relate  directly  to  the  findings  of  OICD. 

Allocation  of  undesignated  income:  Just  as  in  the  description  of 
expenses,  recent  years  have  seen  a  greater  clarity  of  intent  in  the  use 
of  income  received.  The  undesignated  portion  of  Council  funds  in 
1975  was  largely  used  to  pay  central  services  not  shared  by  the  pro¬ 
grammes  and  the  deficits  of  programme  operations,  the  largest  of 
which  at  that  time  was  the  Ecumenical  Institute. 

Whereas  it  is  still  used  to  support  work  which  the  member  chur¬ 
ches  have  mandated  to  the  Council  through  Assembly  directives  and 
Central  Committee  actions,  and  for  which  they  do  not  provide 
designated  funds  (the  General  Secretariat,  Units  I  and  III,  and  Com¬ 
munication),  it  is  no  longer  considered  available  to  “pick  up 
deficits”.  Instead,  it  has  become  part  of  the  budgeting  process  so  that 
it  can  better  serve  Council  priorities. 

Allocation  of  designated  income:  Noted  under  expenses  as  the 
Unit- wide  sharing  of  expenses,  the  allocation  of  funds  received  with 
Unit-wide  designations  has  also  helped  to  reduce  the  extent  of  inter¬ 
nal  imbalance  in  Council  finances.  Within  Unit  II,  for  example,  the 
pooling  of  resources  available  for  Justice  and  Service  activities  has 
both  permitted  more  integrated  Unit  planning  and  reduced  the 
previous  levels  of  complex  internal  transfers  whereby  particular  Sub¬ 
units  received  funds  and  then  made  them  available  (“transferred” 
within  the  Council)  to  other  Sub-units  involved  in  work  on  the  same 
issue  or  priority  for  which  the  designation  was  made.  For  example, 
different  programmes  in  the  field  of  education  (for  mission,  against 
racism  or  sexism  in  church  publications,  development  education)  are 
found  in  all  three  Programme  Units.  Concerns  of  women  find  pro¬ 
gramme  expression  in  Faith  and  Order  (Community  of  Women  and 
Men  in  the  Church  study),  CCIA,  CICARWS,  Migration,  Youth, 
Scholarships,  PCR  and  many  others,  as  well  as  in  the  Sub-unit  on 
Women  in  Church  and  Society.  While  each  programme  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis,  and  there  is  no  duplication  of  programme,  the  need 
for  greater  flexibility  in  allocating  funds  broadly  designated  for 
“women”  or  “education”,  or  “development”  remains.  OICD  con¬ 
sultation  with  member  churches  has  begun  to  help  some  donors  see 
that  the  historic  structures  and  their  titles  —  either  of  the  churches 
themselves  or  of  the  Council  —  may  not  adequately  meet  their  intent 
to  support  a  particular  issue  or  emphasis. 

Finance  and  programme  consultation:  In  1981  a  consultation  on 
finance  was  held  with  member  churches’  finance  staff,  members  of 
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working  groups  and  commissions,  members  of  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  finance  and  OICD  staff  of  the  Council.  This  was  the  first 
occasion  when  programme  advisers  and  persons  responsible  for 
finance  met  to  discuss  ways  in  which  the  funding  mechanisms  of  the 
churches  may  better  reflect  programmatic  interests  of  their  represen¬ 
tatives  on  Council  bodies. 

It  is  increasingly  clear  that  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
the  member  churches  and  the  Council  is  of  crucial  importance  in  this 
area.  Among  the  conflicts  in  the  pattern  of  relationships  is  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Council  funds  and  trust  funds:  Throughout  the 
history  of  the  Council,  and  particularly  in  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
pressure  on  budgets,  the  rise  in  trust  funds  has  been  noted  as  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  planning  programme  and  setting  priorities.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  majority  of  Sub-units  have  some  “programme- 
projects”  outside  the  budget,  related  to  their  priorities  and  work, 
which  can  be  carried  out  only  as  funds  are  available,  in  the  same  way 
as  project  monies  are  forwarded  as  received.  In  1975,  there  were  pro¬ 
grammes  currently  in  the  WCC  budget  that  were  still  funded  with 
trust  funds  (i.e.  Women,  Church  and  Society,  CMC,  CICARWS, 
Education).  The  present  budget  is  unified.  It  includes  many  activities 
which  historically  were  implemented  with  trust  funds  (major  con¬ 
sultations,  for  instance).  The  Finance  Committee  has  been  quite  con¬ 
scious  of  the  difficulty  of  seeing  the  Council  programme  in  its  entire¬ 
ty,  and  that  programme  itself  in  relation  to  the  network  of  member 
church  programmes  which  it  facilitates  through  project  support.  The 
linkage  between  these  activities  and  their  different  funding  patterns 
has  been  under  continuous  review  and  is  understood  to  be  not  only  a 
financial  link. 

The  Ecumenical  Sharing  of  Resources  study,  and  the  development 
of  the  Resource  Sharing  System,  reported  elsewhere,  articulate  many 
of  the  same  concerns  for  cohesion  in  the  sharing  of  material  and 
spiritual  resources  among  the  churches  through  the  World  Council. 
The  Finance  Committee  itself  has  referred  many  items  to  the  Review 
Committee  and  other  Council  bodies  when  particular  financial 
problems  were  perceived  to  be  symptoms  of  structural  or  relational 
problems. 

The  most  recent  effort  to  present  the  work  of  the  Council  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  network  of  projects  is  manifested  in  the  Resource  Sharing 
Book.  Including  much  of  what  was  formerly  the  Project  List,  in¬ 
dividual  programme  descriptions  of  the  Council,  and  the  criteria  and 
programme  projects  of  Sub-units,  it  is  an  effort  to  communicate  the 
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cooperation  among  various  concerns  and  activities  and  their  unity  as 
well  as  their  distinctiveness. 


*  *  * 

Having  taken  these  and  many  other  steps  to  integrate  the  finances 
of  the  Council,  the  Finance  Committee  can  report  that  by  1981  a  far 
more  stable  situation  had  been  reached.  But  still  there  are  problems, 
many  of  them  stemming,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  from  the  im¬ 
balance  in  the  kinds  of  income  available  and  the  work  style  and  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  WCC  itself.  Of  major  concern  to  the  Central  Committee 
is  the  large  number  of  member  churches  whose  participation  in 
Council  programmes  and  relationships  has  no  financial  component. 
Thirty-eight  per  cent  (113)  of  the  membership  in  1981  (297  churches) 
gave  no  funds  whatsoever  to  the  Council. 

Current  contributions  do  not  cover  Council  costs.  Use  of 
reserves,  interest,  and  other  non-recurring  income  has  made  it 
possible  to  maintain  programmes  until  now.  Through  1981,  insuffi¬ 
cient  income  for  programmes  was  accommodated  for  by  drawing 
on  Sub-unit  reserves.  Even  in  Unit  II,  however,  the  projections  for 
1984  indicate  that  this  method  of  covering  the  shortfall  between  in¬ 
come  and  expense  cannot  continue.  The  Central  Committee  has  ra¬ 
tionalized  the  use  of  reserves,  asked  Sub-units  to  establish  and/or 
maintain  minimum  fund  balances  equal  to  15%  of  one  year’s 
budget,  and  it  has  approved  the  establishment  of  a  WCC  Emergen¬ 
cy  Reserve,  to  which  some  Sub-unit  reserves  have  already  con¬ 
tributed.  But  programmes  themselves  cannot  be  covered  from 
reserves  year  after  year.  Salary-related  costs,  the  largest  expense 
item,  will  not  keep  pace  with  the  projected  inflation.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  have  been  reduced  so  greatly  that  responsible  and 
effective  programme  management  would  be  at  risk  if  further  reduc¬ 
tion  were  made  in  this  area. 

Reflections 

It  was  hoped  that  the  presentation  of  a  Council  programme,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  unified  financial  system,  would  lead  to  a  “greater  sense 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  member  churches  and  agencies  in  the 
work  of  the  Council”.  In  one  sense  this  hope  was  realized,  as  more 
funds  are  now  entrusted  to  the  Council  to  handle  each  year.  But  the 
confidence  question  must  also  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  trend 
towards  designated  funds. 
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The  shape  of  Council  support  is  partly  structural :  the  churches 
themselves  have,  or  have  not,  specific  departments  which  relate 
financially  to  their  counterparts  in  the  Council.  This  means  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  generate  designated  funding  for  new  programmes  which  the 
churches  want  the  Council  to  undertake,  but  which  they  themselves 
have  not  begun.  Additionally,  the  structures  of  many  churches  place 
“ecumenical  concerns”  in  the  context  of  international  or  foreign  mis¬ 
sion;  their  departments  of  Youth,  Renewal,  Faith  and  Order  (or  their 
equivalents)  are  considered  “domestic”  issues  and  have  virtually  no 
international  ecumenical  component  on  their  agenda. 

The  funding  patterns  are  also  partly  historical :  the  once  indepen¬ 
dent  agencies  which  later  joined  together  in  the  WCC  often  had  years 
of  working  relationship  with  specific  boards  and  agencies  of  the 
churches  which  continue  to  support  much  of  their  programme  after 
they  became  part  of  the  Council.  Efforts  are  still  needed  to  assist 
such  agencies  to  see  how  their  interests  may  well  be  expressed  and 
served  through  other  activities  of  the  Council. 

And  the  way  funds  are  designated  (or  not)  is  partly  a  matter  of  in¬ 
dividual  perceptions.  That  is,  member  churches  or  other  donors  with 
a  particular  concern  may  or  may  not  always  see  how  that  concern  is 
integrated  in  various  programmes  throughout  the  Council.  Or  they 
have  narrow  perceptions  of  certain  activities,  which  do  not  fully 
reflect  the  facts.  Donors  interested  in  development  activities,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  may  not  see  that  scholarships,  human  rights,  women’s  par¬ 
ticipation,  theological  reflection  on  the  unity  of  humankind,  church 
and  society  concerns  about  nuclear  weapons  and  disarmament  are  all 
linked  to  a  Christian  understanding  of  appropriate  development. 
PCR  worked  with  Faith  and  Order  on  “Racism  in  Theology; 
Theology  against  Racism”.  Faith  and  witness  programmes  of  the 
Council  are  closely  related  to  what  are  sometimes  described  as  social 
action  programmes.  Neither  can  be  followed  in  isolation. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  representatives  of  Asian  churches  challenged 
the  churches  and  church  agencies  in  Europe  to  modify  their 
understanding  of  development.  They  were  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  it  has  become  practically  impossible  to  obtain  development 
funds  to  build  a  church.  For  a  church  with  a  steeple  and  cross,  no 
money  is  available.  Take  off  the  steeple  and  cross  and  call  it  a 
multipurpose  building,  and  they  can  get  the  money.  “For  us  in 
Asia,”  they  said  “a  church  is  the  sign  and  symbol  of  the  community 
that  lives  and  grows  around  it,  and  development  has  meaning  only 
when  it  is  linked  to  community  life.”  They  wanted  “churches  that  are 
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really  churches”  because  for  them  development  has  a  deeply  spiritual 
dimension.  They  refused  to  accept  a  model  popular  with  major 
donors  which  seems  to  see  development  only  in  economic  terms. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  “shape  of  support”  is  a  reflection 
of  the  power  structures  in  the  member  churches  and  their  agencies. 
The  power  given  to  this  Finance  Committee,  and  no  doubt  to  the  one 
which  will  succeed  it,  extends  over  a  small  but  critical  part  of  the 
funds  which  pass  through  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Member 
church  representatives  exercise  that  power  by  participating  in  the 
Central  Committee.  But  the  financial  situation  of  the  Council  is  a 
reflection  of  the  tensions  existing  within  the  member  churches. 

Church  headquarters  must  often  deal  with  criticism,  voiced  by  con¬ 
servative  sectors  in  the  church,  over  the  church’s  association  with  the 
WCC  or  their  support  of  controversial  programmes.  In  response  to  such 
criticism,  churches  may  sometimes  reduce  their  membership  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  WCC.  But  the  programmes  that  suffer  from  such  actions  are 
the  non-controversial  ones  like  Faith  and  Order  and  Renewal,  not  those 
activities  supported  by  designated  funds  like  the  PCR  Special  Fund. 

The  conflict  within  individual  church  structures  is  magnified  in  a 
Council  comprised  of  more  than  300  churches.  Since  Nairobi  there 
has  been  increased  participation  of  churches  in  the  decision-making 
processes  of  the  Council.  But  such  participation  is  not  adequately 
reflected  in  the  nature  of  the  financial  support  they  provide. 
Designated  funding  hinders,  and  does  not  help  participation. 

For  more  than  15  years,  the  power  of  designated  funding  has  been 
identified  as  a  problem  by  project  holders  in  the  third  world.  The 
study  on  Ecumenical  Sharing  of  Resources,  which  has  led  the  Coun- 
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cil  towards  a  new  system  of  resource  sharing,  shows  how  serious  this 
problem  is.  That  it  affects  the  Council  itself,  and  many  member 
churches,  is  clear  by  now. 

The  Council  can  unify  and  balance  the  budget  only  in  terms  of  a 
unified  WCC  programme  in  relationship  with  the  member  churches. 
The  way  the  churches  work,  and  the  nature  of  the  Council  relation¬ 
ships  with  them,  will  affect  all  of  the  discussions  in  Vancouver. 
Finances  are  only  one  part  of  the  resources  to  be  shared  in  this 
ecumenical  fellowship. 

The  Finance  Committee  in  Vancouver  will  still  be  facing  many  of 
the  problems  which  were  identified  in  Nairobi.  But  the  clarity  and 
transparency  of  the  information  which  can  be  made  available  to 
them  regarding  the  finances  of  the  Council  are  one  sign  of  the  con¬ 
siderable  progress  made  in  these  seven  years. 


UNIT  I :  FAITH  AND  WITNESS 


Introduction 

When  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  given  its  present  struc¬ 
ture  in  1971,  it  was  felt  by  the  Structure  Committee  that  the  crucial 
issues  centring  around  the  unity  of  the  church  and  the  content  and 
manner  of  the  church’s  witnessing  in  the  modern  world  had  become 
so  interconnected  that  it  was  appropriate  for  them  to  be  placed  in 
“fruitful  tension”.  Thus  was  born  the  Programme  Unit  on  Faith  and 
Witness  with  a  mandate : 

—  to  seek  God’s  will  for  the  unity  of  the  church; 

—  to  help  the  churches  explore  the  content  and  meaning  of  the 
gospel  in  their  faith  and  mission; 

—  to  encourage  dialogue  with  people  of  other  faiths  and  ideologies, 
and 

—  to  enquire  into  the  bearing  of  Christian  belief  on  the  spiritual 
and  ethical  issues  posed  for  society  by  science  and  techno- 
iogy. 

These  basic  tasks  and  priorities  were  endorsed  by  the  guidelines  for 
future  programmes  elaborated  at  the  Nairobi  Assembly,  and  subse¬ 
quently  restated  in  the  Unit  by-laws  (1977). 

The  programmatic  work  of  Unit  I  is  presently  carried  out  by  four 
Sub-units:  Faith  and  Order,  World  Mission  and  Evangelism, 
Dialogue  with  People  of  Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies  (DFI),  and 
Church  and  Society.  The  Programme  on  Theological  Education, 
which  was  part  of  Faith  and  Witness  until  1981,  has  since  been 
relocated  in  Unit  III. 

Major  activities  since  Nairobi 

Following  the  four  areas  of  concentration  identified  by  the  Review 
Committee,  the  Unit  Committee  on  Faith  and  Witness  set  forth,  in 
1976,  six  “basic  concerns  and  perspectives”  of  the  unit: 
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1)  the  common  confession  and  communication  of  the  church’s 
faith ; 

2)  the  unity  of  the  church ; 

3)  the  missionary  calling  of  the  church ; 

4)  dialogue  in  community; 

5)  a  just,  participatory  and  sustainable  society;  and 

6)  renewal  of  theological  education  (carried  out  by  PTE). 

As  the  WCC  approaches  the  Assembly  in  Vancouver,  it  is  helpful 
to  recall  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  these  areas.  The  follow¬ 
ing  reports  of  the  Sub-units  give  an  account  of  the  work  carried  out 
over  the  past  seven  years,  but  certain  programmes  deserve  to  be 
highlighted. 

The  common  confession  and  communication  of  the  church's 
faith :  One  significant  advance  came  at  Faith  and  Order’s  meeting  in 
Bangalore  (1978)  when  the  members  of  the  Commission  were  able, 
after  years  of  preparation,  to  agree  on  “A  Common  Account  of 
Hope”.  It  is  often  claimed  that  agreed  statements  are  no  longer  or 
not  yet  possible,  and  yet  the  120  members,  from  the  most  diverse 
traditions,  were  able  to  give  a  common  account  of  the  wellsprings  of 
their  life  as  Christians.  This  study  has  been  shared  with  WCC 
member  churches  and  other  partners  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

Common  witness :  Another  major  achievement  of  the  Nairobi  to 
Vancouver  period  is  the  study  document  on  Common  Witness  (1981) 
prepared  by  CWME  in  cooperation  with  the  Vatican  Secretariat  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity.  This  document,  like  the  “Common  Ac¬ 
count  of  Hope”,  grew  out  of  local  reports  from  around  the  world.  It 
offers  an  agenda  for  action  and  reflection  and  thus  represents  a  ma¬ 
jor  step  forward  in  the  emerging  tradition  of  common  witness  so  that 
“the  world  might  believe”. 

The  unity  of  the  church :  The  period  since  Nairobi  may  well  be 
remembered  as  a  time  of  genuine  breakthrough  in  the  search  for 
visible  church  unity.  Faith  and  Order’s  text  on  Baptism,  Eucharist 
and  Ministry  (1982)  has  now  been  sent  to  the  churches  with  a  request 
for  official  response  by  the  end  of  1984  as  part  of  a  broad  process  of 
“reception”. 

The  question  now  is  how  the  churches  will  respond  to  this  un¬ 
precedented  convergence  on  fundamental  matters  of  faith. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  important  work  done  jointly 
by  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Sub-unit  on  Women  in  Church  and 
Society  on  the  “Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church” 
study.  This  study  explored  how  we  can  make  real  the  vision  of  the 
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church  as  a  sharing  community  in  which  women  and  men  experience 
true  partnership.  In  this  way,  the  Community  study  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  unity  of  the  church  and  its  relation  to  the 
“renewal  of  human  community”. 

The  missionary  calling  of  the  church  :  The  past  seven  years  have 
witnessed  another  of  CWME’s  world  mission  conferences,  this  one 
in  Melbourne  (1980)  with  the  theme  “Your  Kingdom  Come”.  The 
Melbourne  conference  identified  “a  change  in  the  direction  of  mis¬ 
sion”,  with  the  churches  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  taking  new 
initiatives  as  the  bearers  of  the  good  news. 

Following  Melbourne,  CWME  completed  work  on  its  text  Mission 
and  Evangelism:  an  Ecumenical  Affirmation.  This  important  docu¬ 
ment,  the  product  of  six  years  of  study  and  discussion,  summarizes 
the  basic  convictions  on  mission  and  evangelism  which  are  now  wide¬ 
ly  accepted  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  text  has  been  sent  to 
the  churches  as  an  instrument  for  education  on  mission. 

Dialogue  in  community :  A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done 
within  the  DFI  Sub-unit  on  the  general  issue  of  “dialogue”  with 
people  of  other  faiths.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  formulation  of 
Guidelines  on  Dialogue  (1979),  a  document  which  has  been  widely 
distributed  and  reviewed.  The  Guidelines  have  had  a  significant  im¬ 
pact  on  the  self-understanding  of  the  WCC  and  on  the  way  it  con¬ 
ceives  of  both  mission  and  Christian  unity. 

A  just ,  participatory  and  sustainable  society :  The  world  con¬ 
ference  of  Church  and  Society  (1979),  with  the  theme  “Faith,  Science 
and  the  Future”,  had  much  to  say  about  Christian  social  responsi¬ 
bility,  especially  in  the  light  of  rapid  scientific  and  technological 
developments.  The  conference  also  inspired  further  work,  including 
the  “Energy  for  My  Neighbour”  programme  and  the  Amsterdam 
Hearing  on  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Disarmament  (1981).  Both  pro¬ 
grammes  have  contributed  much  to  the  WCC  debate  on  social  justice 
and  sustainability. 

Working  methods,  structures  and  relationships 

The  Sub-units  which  make  up  the  Programme  Unit  on  Faith  and 
Witness  are  far  from  uniform  in  their  structures  or  working  styles. 
Faith  and  Order  and  CWME  use  the  resources  provided  by  large 
commissions  to  pursue  their  programme  goals.  These  commissions 
are  not  simply  the  confirmation  of  long-established  traditions  within 
the  ecumenical  movement,  but  should  be  evaluated  on  whether  they 
enable  these  Sub-units  to  fulfill  their  current  mandates  within  the 
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WCC  more  effectively.  The  Faith  and  Order  text  on  Baptism , 
Eucharist  and  Ministry ,  and  the  CWME  text  on  Mission  and 
Evangelism:  an  Ecumenical  Affirmation,  are  good  examples  of  how 
the  two  commissions,  with  their  great  range  of  theological  and  mis¬ 
sionary  expertise,  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  WCC.  These  com¬ 
missions  are  also  important  because  they  allow  the  WCC  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  contact  with  non-member  churches,  councils  and 
religious  orders,  thus  enriching  the  World  Council’s  role  as  a  com¬ 
prehensive  forum  for  discussion  and  cooperation  within  the 
ecumenical  movement.  For  example,  twelve  members  of  the 
120-member  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  are  theologians  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

DFI  and  Church  and  Society,  on  the  other  hand,  rely  on  smaller 
working  groups,  and  networks  of  specialized  constituencies,  for  pro¬ 
gramme  direction  and  implementation.  This  disparity  of  working 
styles  is  not  necessarily  an  obstacle  to  effective  cooperation  within 
Unit  I  or  between  Unit  I  and  the  other  Programme  Units  of  the 
WCC.  As  the  Structure  Committee  pointed  out  in  1971 :  “The  three 
Programme  Units  will  not  resemble  one  another  in  their  internal 1 
working.  The  Programme  Units  and  their  Sub-units  will  have  an 
identity  but  they  will  not  be  autonomous.”  The  goal  is  not  uni¬ 
formity  but  the  achievement  of  more  integrated  work  drawing  on  the 
diverse  resources  available. 

The  mandate  of  Faith  and  Witness  demands  that  most  of  the  work 
done  by  its  Sub-units  is  in  the  form  of  “issue-oriented  study  and 
research”  (although  CMWE  also  sees  the  maintenance  of  a  wide 
range  of  relationships  as  central  to  its  programme).  This  means,  in 
turn,  that  much  work  in  Unit  I  centres  around  consultations  or  con¬ 
ferences  and  also  consequent  publications.  The  work  of  Unit  I  is  also 
characterized  by  “major  events”  —  large,  highly  visible  conferences 
which  frequently  serve  as  the  focus  or  culmination  of  study  pro¬ 
cesses.  Several  of  these  major  events  since  Nairobi  —  CWME’s 
Melbourne  conference,  the  MIT  conference  of  Church  and  Society, 
DFI’s  Chiang  Mai  consultation,  and  the  Faith  and  Order  meetings  in 
Bangalore  and  Lima  —  stand  out  as  significant  events  in  the  life  of 
the  WCC  during  that  period.  Smaller  consultations,  seminars  and 
study  groups  have  helped  prepare  for,  and  follow  up,  these  con-  I 
ferences. 

The  years  since  Nairobi  have  seen  some  progress  in  achieving  intra¬ 
unit  cooperation,  but  Faith  and  Witness  still  has  far  to  go  before  it 
achieves  the  integration  envisioned  by  the  Structure  Committee  in 
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1971.  The  1976  Review  Committee,  “while  welcoming  this  Unit’s 
variety  of  styles  of  operation,  its  emphasis  on  interdisciplinary  reflec¬ 
tion  and  its  concern  for  the  participation  of  non-member  churches”, 
observed  that  “the  four  present  Sub-units  are  still  working  largely  as 
separate  entities”.  The  following  reports  seem  to  indicate  that  a  more 
cooperative,  collegial  style  has  begun  to  emerge  in  recent  years.  The 
encouragement  of  this  trend  must  be  a  priority  for  the  Unit  in  the 
years  after  Vancouver. 

There  is  also  need  for  increased  collaboration  between  Units  in  the 
years  ahead.  Several  factors  —  e.g.  the  mandate  given  to  Unit  I  (and 
each  of  the  Units),  a  shortage  of  programme  staff,  and  the  disparity 
of  financial  resources  in  the  WCC  —  have  often  worked  against 
inter-Unit  sharing.  Still,  several  examples  of  inter-Unit  cooperation 
aimed  at  achieving  an  integration  of  reflection  and  action  can  be 
cited,  including  Church  and  Society’s  partnership  with  CCIA  on  the 
issue  of  nuclear  disarmament,  CWME’s  continued  cooperation  with 
the  Commission  on  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service 
(CICARWS)  and  Renewal  and  Congregational  Life,  and  Faith  and 
Order’s  programme  on  the  “Unity  of  the  Church  —  Unity  of 
Humankind”  which  led  to  cooperation  with  PCR  and  the  Women’s 
Desk  on  the  church-dividing  issues  of  racism  and  sexism. 

The  1971  Structure  Committee  had  anticipated  that  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  of  Unit  I  would  be  “to  take  up  theological  issues  arising  from 
the  work  of  the  World  Council  as  a  whole”,  and  to  work  with  other 
Units  on  an  ad  hoc  or  continuing  basis  on  specific  theological 
problems”.  This  mandate  has,  at  best,  been  only  partly  fulfilled.  Faith 
and  Order’s  programme  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal 
of  Human  Community”,  DFI’s  work  on  both  faith  and 
“ideologies”,  CWME’s  concern  for  the  evangelization  of  the  poor,  and 
Church  and  Society’s  work  on  science  and  technology  may  provide 
frameworks  for  increased  cooperation  between  Units  after  Vancouver. 

Another  set  of  relationships  which  must  be  mentioned  here  is  that 
between  Unit  I  and  the  churches.  The  Programme  Guidelines  Com¬ 
mittee  at  Nairobi  stressed  the  need  for  dynamic  interaction  and  two- 
way  communication  between  the  WCC  office  and  its  member  chur¬ 
ches.  The  World  Council,  said  Nairobi,  must  reach,  engage  and 
listen  to  the  congregations,  and  it  must  take  care  to  translate  the 
emerging  points  of  ecumenical  consensus  into  concrete  proposals 
that  can  be  acted  on  by  the  churches.  These  concerns  have  indeed 
been  reflected  in  many  Unit  I  programmes.  CWME  has  maintained 
an  extensive  network  of  ecumenical  relationships  and  has  engaged  in 
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several  cooperative  projects  with  regional  bodies.  Faith  and  Order 
sees  the  local  “reception”  of  the  theological  convergence  statement, 
Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry ,  to  be  of  the  highest  priority.  (This 
text  is  also  an  example  of  the  increasing  desire  to  formulate  concrete 
proposals  to  the  churches  on  the  basis  of  an  emerging  consensus.) 
Lay  study  guides  and  educational  documents  have  been  produced  by 
each  of  the  Sub-units  in  an  attempt  to  make  its  work  meaningful  in 
congregations.  This  educational  task,  which  is  sure  to  receive  even 
greater  emphasis  after  Vancouver,  is  an  area  in  which  Faith  and 
Witness  has  much  to  learn  from  colleagues  in  Unit  III. 

Towards  the  future 

The  questions  which  Unit  I  is  designed  to  address,  as  indicated  in 
its  by-laws,  will  clearly  still  be  relevant  in  the  post- Vancouver  period. 
How  do  Christians  manifest  the  unity  they  have  been  given  in  Jesus 
Christ?  Will  the  convergence  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  be 
sufficient  to  move  the  churches  to  a  new  stage  in  a  search  for  visible 
unity  ?  Can  we  now  begin  to  speak  about  a  common  expression  of  the 
apostolic  faith?  In  view  of  the  sharp  differences  of  opinion  today 
about  the  function  of  the  church  in  a  divided  world,  what  might  be 
the  contribution  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  setting  out  the 
theological  and  biblical  basis  for  Christian  social  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion?  Can  we  help  the  churches  to  become  increasingly  knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  the  scientific  understanding  of  reality  and,  thus, 
make  possible  a  true  dialogue  with  science,  e.g.  in  such  areas  as 
genetic  manipulation  of  life,  computers  and  information  processing, 
and  the  meaning  of  work  in  a  period  of  increasing  automation?  How 
are  we  to  witness  to  the  whole  gospel  in  today’s  world?  The  awaken¬ 
ing  of  all  religions,  the  migrations  of  people,  the  flow  of  refugees,  the 
growth  of  the  gap  between  affluence  and  misery,  the  desperate  search 
for  survival  and  meaning  must  be  addresed  if  the  churches  are  to  of¬ 
fer  a  credible  and  relevant  witness  today.  And  what  style  of  Christian 
witness  can  be  made  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  com¬ 
munity  and  shalom  with  and  for  people  of  other  faiths  and 
ideologies? 

These  questions  are  not  only  at  the  heart  of  the  Unit  I  agenda,  they 
are  crucial  for  the  entire  WCC.  It  follows  that  the  Programme  Unit 
on  Faith  and  Witness  will  be  able  to  pursue  its  work  effectively  only 
in  full  cooperation  with  other  WCC  programmes  and  with  member 
churches.  Such  cooperation  may  prove  increasingly  difficult, 
however,  since  the  Unit  will  need  to  carry  out  its  own  large  pro- 
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gramme  mandate  with  even  fewer  staff  than  in  previous  years.  The 
departure  of  several  qualified  programme  staff  members  after  Van¬ 
couver  will  worsen  the  situation. 

On  the  positive  side,  Unit  I  now  seems  to  have  —  in  the  Faith  and 
Order  study  entitled  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of 
Human  Community”  —  a  framework  for  fuller  integration  of  its 
various  programmes.  This  theme  could  become  not  only  a  catalyst  and 
programmatic  focus  for  Faith  and  Witness  following  Vancouver,  but  an 
overall  concern  and  coordinating  perspective  for  the  WCC. 


Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 

Mandate 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  identical  with 
the  first  of  the  six  purposes  of  the  WCC  itself :  “to  call  the  churches  to 
the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship, 
expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  and  to  advance 
towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe”.  The  work  of 
'Faith  and  Order  has  always  rested  on  the  conviction  that  steps  towards 
visible  unity  of  the  churches  are  acts  of  obedience  to  the  gospel,  and  that 
such  steps  are  possible  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

At  the  Nairobi  Assembly,  it  was  recommended  by  Section  II  that 
the  churches  be  asked  “to  undertake  a  common  effort  to  receive, 
reappropriate  and  confess  together,  as  contemporary  occasion  re¬ 
quires,  the  Christian  truth  and  faith,  delivered  through  the  Apostles 
and  handed  down  through  the  centuries”.  A  second  major  recom¬ 
mendation  urged  that  “the  churches  participate  fully  in  the  study  on 
the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church,  with  considera¬ 
tion  of  issues  of  theology,  scripture,  tradition  and  ministry”.  Since 
the  Nairobi  Assembly,  the  Commission  has  attempted  to  fulfill  this 
mandate  by  developing  its  programmes  under  two  complementary 
themes:  (1)  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  and  (2)  the  Unity  of  the  Church 
and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community. 

Survey  of  activities 

The  Unity  of  the  Church 

Since  its  first  world  conference  in  1927,  Faith  and  Order  has  re¬ 
mained  committed  to  overcoming  divisions  that  stem  from 
disagreements  on  doctrine  or  church  order.  At  its  1978  meeting  in 
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Bangalore,  the  Commission  identified  “three  requirements  for 
visible  unity” :  (a)  full  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  the  eucharist 
and  the  ministry,  (b)  common  understanding  of  the  apostolic  faith, 
and  (c)  agreement  on  common  ways  of  teaching  and  decision¬ 
making.  The  programmes  described  below  are  all  aimed  at  helping 
the  churches  meet  these  requirements. 

1 .  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM) :  During  the  past  decade, 
the  Commission  has  attempted  to  summarize  the  significant 
theological  convergence  regarding  the  nature  of  baptism,  eucharist 
and  ministry,  achieved  over  the  years  in  Faith  and  Order.  Preliminary 
versions  of  the  BEM  document  were  discussed  and  revised  when  the 
Commission  met  in  Accra  (1974)  and  in  Bangalore  (1978).  The  Fifth 
Assembly  of  the  WCC  authorized  Faith  and  Order  to  share  the  Accra 
text  with  member  churches,  and  over  one  hundred  of  them  returned 
detailed  comments.  Many  of  these  were  incorporated  by  a  steering 
group  into  later  revisions  of  the  texts.  Special  consultations  were  also 
held  to  deal  with  such  difficult  issues  as  episcope  and  episcopacy  and 
believers’  baptism.  Finally,  at  its  meeting  in  Lima  (1982),  the  Commis¬ 
sion  determined,  by  unanimous  vote,  that  the  BEM  text  had  reached 
sufficient  maturity  that  it  should  be  transmitted  to  the  churches  for 
“official  response”  as  the  first  step  in  a  wider  process  of  reception.  As 
the  preface  to  the  official  BEM  text  puts  it :  “That  theologians  of  such 
widely  different  traditions  should  be  able  to  speak  so  harmoniously 
about  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  is  unprecedented  in  the  modern 
ecumenical  movement.” 

2.  Reception :  The  next  steps  towards  “full  mutual  recognition  of 
baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry”  are  also  unprecedented.  Acting  on 
its  mandate  from  Nairobi,  the  Commission  has  sent  the  BEM  text  to 
member  churches  of  the  WCC  (and  also  to  other  churches  involved 
in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order)  with  the  request  that  it  be  studied  in¬ 
tensively  and  incorporated  into  congregational  worship.  (A  lay  study 
guide,  a  volume  of  theological  essays,  and  a  collection  of  liturgical 
materials  have  been  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  to  assist  this  process. 
Colleagues  in  Sub-units  of  Unit  III  have  contributed  to  the  produc¬ 
tion,  and  will  assist  in  the  use  of  this  material  in  teaching  and  worship 
at  the  local  level.)  The  Commission  is  also  inviting  the  churches  “to 
prepare  an  official  response  to  these  texts  at  an  appropriate 
authoritative  level,  whether  it  be  a  council,  synod,  conference, 
assembly  or  other  body”.  The  response,  requested  by  31  December 
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1984,  should  include  statements  on  “the  extent  to  which  your  church 
can  recognize  in  this  text  the  faith  of  the  church  through  the  ages” 
and  “the  consequences  your  church  can  draw  from  this  text  for  its 
relations  with  other  churches,  particularly  with  those  churches  which 
also  recognize  the  text  as  an  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith”.  More 
specifically,  can  this  document  pave  the  way  for  the  mutual  recogni¬ 
tion  of  ordained  ministries,  the  common  acceptance  of  one  another’s 
baptism,  and  the  extension  of  eucharistic  hospitality  among  the  chur¬ 
ches? 

Clearly,  Faith  and  Order  does  not  expect  each  church  to  claim  the 
language  of  the  text  as  official  dogma;  but  something  more  than 
another  round  of  theological  exchange  is  called  for  and  expected. 
Having  achieved  significant  “convergence”,  the  Commission  is  now 
seeking  official  “agreement”  from  the  churches  which  could  well 
serve  as  a  basis  for  further  “consensus”. 

The  question  of  reception  certainly  raises  the  problem  of  teaching 
and  decision-making  in  the  churches.  What  will  “official  response 
mean  for  churches  with  a  congregational  polity?  How  can  churches 
with  a  hierarchically-structured  teaching  authority  involve  the  whole 
people  of  God  in  the  process  of  reception?  As  the  report  from 
Bangalore  states:  “Agreement  on  ‘authority  of  the  church’  is  in  par¬ 
ticular  required  to  facilitate  the  process  of  reception.”  Two  Faith  and 
Order  consultations,  and  a  number  of  study  groups,  did  deal  directly 
with  this  theme  during  the  late  1970s,  leading  to  the  publication  of  a 
report  entitled  How  Does  the  Church  Teach  Authoritatively  Today? 
(Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  91,  1979).  More  work,  however,  is 
needed  in  this  important  area. 

Reception  is  ultimately  a  deeply  spiritual  process  in  which  the 
churches  are  being  challenged  to  face  together  a  decisive  new  stage  in 
their  common  life.  They  have  completed  decades  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  dialogues  that  have  resulted  in  many  significant  recon¬ 
ciliations  of  historical  differences.  Now  they  are  being  called  to  share 
and  evaluate  this  material  among  the  whole  people  of  God.  The  Van¬ 
couver  Assembly  can  inform,  inspire  and  urge  the  churches  to  realize 
that  the  time  for  courageous  decisions  and  bold  action  is  now  at 
hand. 

3.  Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  in  Us:  This  study  proved  to 
be  an  important  milestone  in  the  history  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Com¬ 
mission.  Started  in  1971  at  the  Commission  meeting  in  Louvain,  the 
study  was  carried  out  “from  below”  —  that  is,  in  groups  formed  by 
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local  churches  and  Christian  communities  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  It  was  made  clear  from  the  outset  that  the  groups  were  not 
simply  to  produce  documents  for  the  Commission  but  to  wrestle  with 
the  question  of  how  to  give  account  of  their  Christian  hope  in  their 
own  social  and  political  situations.  The  reports  and  testimonies 
varied  in  language,  style  and  content.  But  they  all  pointed  to  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Christian  faith:  Jesus  Christ  —  who  lived,  suffered,  died 
and  rose  again  —  is  the  hope  for  this  dangerously  divided  world. 

On  the  basis  of  the  work  done  by  these  local  groups,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  able,  at  its  1978  meeting  in  Bangalore,  to  accept  unanimous¬ 
ly  “A  Common  Account  of  Hope”,  which  was  also  a  call  to  Chris¬ 
tians  around  the  world  to  share  their  own  accounts  of  hope.  The 
Commission’s  statement  has  been  translated  into  many  languages  for 
use,  especially  in  worship. 

The  “Account  of  Hope”  study  took  its  title  from  1  Peter  3:15: 
“Always  be  prepared  to  make  a  defence  to  any  one  who  calls  you  to 
account  for  the  hope  that  is  in  you...”  Throughout  the  study  there 
was  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  biblical  basis  of  our  hope  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  on  the  biblical  commandment  to  share  that  hope  with 
others.  In  this  sense,  the  work  was  complemented  by  the  publication, 
in  1980,  of  The  Bible:  Its  Interpretation  and  Authority  in  the 
Ecumenical  Movement ,  a  volume  which  brought  together  five  major 
Faith  and  Order  studies  on  scripture. 

4.  Towards  the  Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith 
Today :  The  step  from  giving  a  common  account  of  hope  to  making  a 
common  confession  of  faith  is  an  obvious  (though  hardly  an  easy) 
one.  With  BEM  entering  a  new  phase  of  “reception”,  and  with  the 
“Account  of  Hope”  study  at  an  end,  the  Commission’s  attention  has 
increasingly  turned  to  this  second  requirement  for  visible  unity. 

The  first  step  in  this  study  programme  was  a  small  consultation, 
organized  by  Faith  and  Order  in  1978  at  the  request  of  the  Joint 
Working  Group  between  the  WCC  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  led  to  the  publication  of  the  booklet  Towards  a  Confession  of 
the  Common  Faith  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  100,  1980).  Three 
preliminary  consultations  —  convened  by  Faith  and  Order  during 
1981  in  Chambesy,  Princeton  and  Odessa  —  helped  identify  issues 
and  objectives  of  the  study.  Finally,  in  Lima  (1982),  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  following  a  lengthy  debate,  unanimously  adopted  a  prospectus 
for  the  new  study  programme  which  calls  for  a  common  “recogni¬ 
tion”  of  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  Creed  as  the  ecumenical 
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symbol  of  the  apostolic  faith,  but  also  places  heavy  emphasis  on  con¬ 
temporary  “explications”  of  the  Creed  and  on  new  confessional  for¬ 
mulations  which  reflect  the  contemporary  interpretations  of  the 
faith.  There  should  be  no  choice  between  Nicea  and  the  modern 
creeds.  Rather,  contemporary  restatements  would  be  given  greater 
weight,  and  viewed  with  less  suspicion,  if  the  churches  that  confessed 
them  were  together  grounded  in  the  Creed  of  the  ancient  church. 

The  prospectus,  and  major  papers  from  the  preliminary  con¬ 
ferences,  are  collected  in  Volume  II  of  the  official  report  from  Lima, 
Towards  Visible  Unity  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  113,  1982)  in 
order  to  facilitate  further  work  on  the  study. 

5.  Conciliar  Fellowship :  Before  the  Nairobi  Assembly,  a  good  deal 
of  attention  was  directed  in  Faith  and  Order  towards  an  explication 
of  the  goal  of  visible  unity.  This  led  to  the  statement  by  Section  II  of 
Nairobi  that  the  unity  we  seek  “is  to  be  envisioned  as  a  conciliar 
fellowship  of  local  churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united”.  This 
statement,  which  has  been  widely  affirmed  over  the  past  eight  years, 
is  an  elaboration  of  New  Delhi’s  call  for  a  “committed  fellowship” 
of  “all  in  each  place”  characterized  by  common  profession  of  the 
one  apostolic  faith,  common  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  common 
prayer  and  a  corporate  life  of  witness  and  service.  That  assembly  also 
stressed  that  these  locally  united  churches  must  be  united  with  the 
universal  Christian  fellowship  “in  all  places  and  all  ages”  in  such  a 
way  that  ministry  and  members  are  accepted  by  all  and  that  all  can 
speak  and  act  together  as  occasion  requires. 

Faith  and  Order’s  main  contribution  to  the  post-Nairobi  discus¬ 
sion  was  its  sponsorship,  along  with  the  Working  Group  on  Renewal 
and  Congregational  Life,  of  a  small  consultation  in  1976  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  what  is  meant  by  “a  fellowship  of  local  churches”.  The  con¬ 
sultation  report  has  appeared  under  the  title  In  Each  Place:  Towards 
a  Fellowship  of  Local  Churches  Truly  United. 

6.  Steps  on  the  Way  Towards  Visible  Unity :  Having  reached  con¬ 
siderable  agreement  on  an  integrating  vision  of  the  goal,  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  increasingly  tried,  during  recent  years,  to  identify  and 
study  various  steps  towards  it. 

The  Secretariat  maintains  contact,  for  example,  with  the  major 
church  union  negotiations  around  the  world  and  attempts  to 
facilitate  an  exchange  of  information  among  them,  especially 
through  the  publication  of  a  biennial  “Survey  of  Church  Union 
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Negotiations”  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  Nos.  78,  87,  101  and  115). 
Faith  and  Order  also  works  closely  with  churches  that  have  already 
united  across  confessional  lines.  In  November  1981,  the  Commission 
sponsored  the  Fourth  International  Consultation  of  United  and 
Uniting  Churches  at  which  representatives  from  17  united  churches  j 
and  12  church  union  negotiating  committees  met  to  exchange  infor¬ 
mation,  seek  solutions  for  common  problems,  and  lift  up  publicly 
their  vision  of  Christian  unity.  The  report  of  this  meeting  has  been 
published  under  the  title  Growing  Towards  Consensus  and  Commit¬ 
ment  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  110,  1981).  1 

A  closely  related  area  of  work  is  Faith  and  Order’s  relationship  to 
bilateral  interchurch  conversations,  especially  those  between  Chris-  ; 
tian  World  Communions.  At  the  request  of  the  Christian  World 
Communions,  Faith  and  Order  organized  three  meetings,  or 
“forums”,  for  representatives  of  the  international  bilateral  conversa-  : 
tions,  in  order  to  promote  exchange  of  information,  continue  discus-  • 
sion  on  themes  of  common  interest,  and  explore  the  implications  of 
bilateral  findings  for  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a  whole.  These 
sessions  have  considered  such  problems  as  “The  meaning  of  consen- 1 
sus”,  “Concepts  of  unity”,  and  authority,  eucharist  and  ministry  as 
presented  in  the  reports  of  bilateral  conversations.  The  reports  of  the 
three  forum  meetings  have  been  published  as  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  107,  1981.  A  new  series  of  forum  meetings  will  begin  in  1983 
with  an  emphasis  on  “reception”  of  the  ecumenical  convergences 
reported  in  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  and  comparable 
treatments  in  the  various  bilateral  conversations.  Through  these 
efforts  and  publications,  the  Commission  has  sought  to  reinforce 
its  understanding  that  multilateral  studies  and  bilateral  conversa- 
tions  are  complementary,  inter-related  steps  towards  the  unity  we 
seek. 

More  recently,  the  Commission  has  been  concerned  once  again 
with  the  issue  of  councils  of  churches  ( conseils )  and  their  role  in 
the  ecumenical  movement.  Faith  and  Order,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Vatican  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  organized  a 
small  consultation  in  February  1982,  and  addressed  the  question: 
To  what  extent  can  councils  be  seen  as  instruments  for  promoting 
the  unity  of  the  church  and  as  stages  in  ecumenical  growth?  The  j 
report  of  that  meeting  (which  will  be  published  in  various 
ecumenical  journals)  has  contributed  directly  to  the  Fifth  Report 
of  the  Joint  Working  Group  which  will  be  presented  to  the  Van¬ 
couver  Assembly. 
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The  unity  of  the  church  and  the  renewal  of  human  community 

Faith  and  Order  has  always  been  concerned  with  the  relationship 
of  church  unity  to  the  wider  issue  of  human  brokenness  and  division. 
It  was  only  after  the  Uppsala  Assembly,  however,  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  began  to  see  that  the  problem  posed  by  this  relationship  could 
not  simply  be  couched  in  terms  of  “church  and  world”  or  “the 
church’s  mission  to  the  world”,  but  that  the  very  issues  which  divide 
the  human  community  are  themselves  primary  obstacles  to  the  unity 
of  the  church.  In  a  real  sense,  the  Commission  now  realized  that  the 
world  inter-relates  with  the  church  as  much  as  the  church  provides  a 
sign  to  the  world.  These  insights  were  behind  a  study  programme  en¬ 
titled  “Unity  of  the  Church  —  Unity  of  Humankind”,  first  taken  up 
in  1971 ;  and  they  were  also  the  basis  of  a  new  study,  “The  Unity  of 
the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community”,  proposed  at 
Lima  in  1982. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  Faith  and  Order  has  no  monopoly  on  this 
theme.  In  fact,  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  its  Relation  to  the  Uni¬ 
ty  of  Humankind”  was  put  forward  by  the  Review  Committee  in 
1976  as  one  of  the  four  “areas  of  concentration”  for  the  entire  WCC 
in  the  years  after  Nairobi.  Behind  that  recommendation  was  a  desire 
to  integrate  Faith  and  Order’s  work  on  the  unity  of  the  church  more 
fully  with  the  work  done  by  other  Sub-units  in  the  WCC. 

1.  Unity  of  the  Church  —  Unity  of  Humankind:  A  good  deal  of 
work  on  this  theme  had  already  been  accomplished  by  the  time  of  the 
Nairobi  Assembly.  A  volume  summarizing  the  study  process  and  of¬ 
fering  selected  essays  on  the  topic  was  published,  however,  only  in 
1978,  under  the  title  Unity  in  Today’s  World  (Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  88). 

During  this  period  the  study  theme  also  encouraged  various  efforts 
at  collaboration  with  other  Sub-units  in  the  WCC: 

a)  In  1975  a  joint  consultation  was  organized  by  Faith  and  Order 
and  PCR  in  order  to  explore  how  churches  can  create  communion  in 
a  world  torn  by  racial  discrimination  and  how  they  can  deal  with  the 
division  caused  by  racism  in  their  own  communities.  The  consulta¬ 
tion  report,  Racism  in  Theology,  Theology  Against  Racism ,  has  been 
the  subject  of  widespread  discussion.  In  1980  the  Secretariat  also 
made  the  theological  presentation  at  the  consultation  in  Amsterdam 
which  reviewed  a  decade  of  PCR  activities. 

b)  A  book  entitled  Partners  in  Life  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  89) 
was  published  by  Faith  and  Order  in  1978  in  order  to  stimulate 
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further  reflection  on  the  role  of  disabled  persons  in  the  life  and 
ministry  of  the  church,  and  to  affirm  that  any  future  unity  must  in¬ 
clude  a  full  incorporation  of  the  disabled  in  the  church’s  community. 

c)  In  1976  Faith  and  Order  addressed  itself  to  the  issue  of  church- 
state  relations  through  a  consultation  organized  in  cooperation  with 
the  Ecumenical  Institute  in  Bossey.  The  report  of  this  meeting  was 
published  in  1978  as  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  85,  under  the  title 
Church  and  State:  Opening  a  New  Ecumenical  Discussion. 

These  studies  helped  to  clarify  how  such  “non-theological  factors” 
as  race,  cultural  background,  political  commitment  and  insensitivity 
to  the  problems  of  physical  or  mental  disability  can  create  barriers  to 
fuller  unity  in  the  church. 

2.  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community : 
Following  a  lengthy  and  intensive  discussion,  the  Faith  and  Order 
Standing  Commission  decided,  in  1981,  to  pursue  this  theme  anew 
under  a  modified  title.  (The  “unity  of  humankind”,  it  was  argued,  is  1 
an  eschatological  vision,  sometimes  dangerously  promoted  by 
monolithic  political  systems  and  ideologies.  The  new  title  stresses  the 
church’s  involvement  in  the  less  controversial,  more  concrete  goal  of 
“renewal”.)  The  Commission  stressed  that  “it  is  in  no  way  the  aim  of 
the  proposed  study  to  relativize  the  classical  Faith  and  Order  concern 
(i.e.  unity  of  the  church),  but  rather  to  place  it  in  a  broadened 
horizon  and  to  develop  its  implications  for  Christian  service  and  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  contemporary  world”. 

A  small  preliminary  consultation  was  held  in  July  1981  in  order  to 
develop  a  tentative  outline  for  the  study  programme.  Papers  from 
this  meeting  served  as  background  material  for  working  groups  in 
Lima  which  approached  the  theme  from  five  different  perspectives: 
creation,  history,  cultures,  mission,  and  alienation.  The  reports  from 
these  groups,  along  with  other  papers  related  to  the  “unity  and 
renewal”  study,  are  collected  in  Volume  II  of  the  official  Lima  report 
as  a  resource  for  ongoing  study.  The  Commission  clearly  affirmed 
that  this  is  to  be  a  major  research  emphasis  in  the  coming  years  (to  be 
pursued,  it  is  hoped,  in  close  cooperation  with  other  WCC  | 
Sub-units),  but  more  work  will  need  to  be  done  before  the  study  can 
achieve  a  definite  focus  and  methodology. 

I 

3.  The  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church :  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Community  study,  co-sponsored  by  the  Sub-unit  on 
Women  in  Church  and  Society,  has  been  Faith  and  Order’s  most  sue- 
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cessful  collaborative  venture.  The  study  directly  touched  more 
people  and  encouraged  more  grassroots  participation  during  its  four 
years  of  existence  (1978-1981)  than  any  previous  Faith  and  Order- 
related  programme.  It  was  also,  however,  Faith  and  Order’s  most 
controversial  study  during  this  period,  provoking  heated  debate  at 
the  Dresden  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  (1981)  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  ordination  of  women  and  the  proper  proportion  of 
women  in  leadership  positions  in  the  WCC. 

These  areas  of  controversy  were  not  actually  at  the  heart  of  the 
Community  study  programme.  From  the  beginning,  its  purpose  was 
ecclesiological :  to  explore  issues  of  community  —  authentic,  par¬ 
ticipatory  community  —  in  the  church.  It  took  as  its  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  the  newly-articulated  experiences  of  women  in  church  and  so¬ 
ciety  ;  and  it  adopted  a  contextual  methodology  which  invited  local 
study  groups  (of  women  and  men)  to  work  through  a  specially 
prepared  study  book  and  send  reports  on  their  experience  to  Geneva. 

The  more  than  150  reports  received  provided  valuable  background 
material  for  an  international  conference  held  in  July  1981  in  Shef¬ 
field,  England.  Additional  material,  all  of  it  richly  experiential,  came 
from  seven  regional  conferences,  and  from  three  specialized  meetings 
which  dealt  with  (1)  the  ordination  of  women,  (2)  questions  of 
theological  anthropology,  and  (3)  the  authority  of  scripture  and  its 
relation  to  women  in  the  church.  The  report  of  the  first  specialized 
consultation  has  already  been  published  under  the  title,  Ordination 
of  Women  in  Ecumenical  Perspective  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  No. 
105,  1980).  Three  additional  publications  —  dealing  with  scripture, 
identity  and  the  “web  of  oppression”  —  have  been  called  for  by  the 
Community  study’s  advisory  committee. 

Although  the  actual  Community  study  has  come  to  an  end,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  discussions  in  Lima  that  many  of  its  issues  will  remain 
central  to  Faith  and  Order,  e.g.,  the  importance  of  sexual  discrimina¬ 
tion  as  a  barrier  to  church  unity,  the  evidence  in  scripture  and  tradi¬ 
tion  for  participation  of  women  in  the  church,  the  way  in  which 
various  structures  of  authority  in  the  church  help  or  hinder  the  search 
for  renewed  community,  the  question  of  what  it  means  to  be  human 
in  the  image  of  God,  and  the  problems  of  language,  imagery  and 
symbols  of  God  in  worship  and  theology. 

In  addition  to  the  study  programmes  outlined  above,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  its  Secretariat  have  also  been  involved  in  projects  that  pro¬ 
mote  ecumenical  worship  in  the  churches.  Each  year  the  Secretariat 
cooperates  with  the  Vatican  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian 
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Unity  in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  for 
Christian  Unity.  Faith  and  Order  also  shared  responsibility  with  the 
Sub-unit  on  Renewal  and  Congregational  Life  for  the  preparation  of 
an  ecumenical  prayer  cycle,  For  All  God's  People  (1978).  This  calen¬ 
dar,  which  urges  the  churches  to  pray  for  each  other  throughout  the 
year,  is  an  attempt  to  anticipate  in  prayer  the  visible  unity  we  seek. 

Evaluation :  future  steps 

In  reviewing  the  activity  outlined  above,  we  see  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  moving  forward  on  three  fronts:  (1)  growing  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  ecumenical  goal  of  visible  church  unity  as  a  eucharistic 
and  conciliar  communion  of  churches  that  are  themselves  truly 
united ;  (2)  development  of  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  towards 
the  realization  of  that  goal  in  terms  of  (a)  the  mutual  recognition 
of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry,  (b)  a  common  expression  of 
the  apostolic  faith  today,  (c)  conciliar  structures  capable  of 
authoritative  teaching  and  decision-making;  and  (3)  exploration  of 
the  reciprocal  interaction  of  the  unity  of  the  church  and  the 
renewal  of  human  community,  as  exemplified  in  better  relations 
between  disabled  and  able-bodied  persons,  dealings  among  dif¬ 
ferent  races  and  cultures,  or  in  the  community  of  women  and  men 
in  church  and  society. 

In  the  process,  the  Commission  has  frequently  found  itself  in  a 
dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  experienced  powerful  outward 
forces  in  current  church  life.  Moving  out  from  the  trinitarian  centre 
of  Christian  faith,  Faith  and  Order  has  been  led  by  the  Spirit  to 
develop  doctrinal  convergences  in  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry 
that  call  for  more  ecclesiological  and  theological  explication  of  the 
apostolic  faith,  more  mutual  recognition  and  official  action  in  the 
spiritual  process  of  reception,  and  more  reverence  for  the  church  as 
God’s  sign  and  instrument  for  the  renewal  of  humankind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission  has  also  experienced  for¬ 
midable  inward  forces  that  press  in  upon  the  churches  from  the  many 
struggles  in  contemporary  society.  Political,  economic,  social  and 
ideological  movements  frequently  cut  across  confessional  allegiances 
and  theological  traditions  in  ways  that  are  at  once  destructive  of  con¬ 
sensus  and  yet  also  vital  for  relevance  and  credibility.  In  such  a 
dynamic  and  complex  situation,  Faith  and  Order  should  persevere  in 
its  distinctive  calling  of  enabling  greater  expressions  of  visible  church 
unity,  but  it  must  do  so  far  more  intentionally  against  the  universal 
horizons  of  creation,  history  and  culture. 
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Such  a  holistic  vision  necessarily  elicits  a  variety  of  creative  ten¬ 
sions  in  the  ongoing  life  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission:  its 
priorities,  programmes,  publications  and  personnel.  Very  practi¬ 
cally,  Faith  and  Order  needs  to  expand  and  intensify  its  growing 
cooperation  with  other  WCC  Units  and  Sub-units.  (The  study  on 
‘‘The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community” 
might  well  be  the  focus  of  such  cooperation.)  The  churches 
represented  in  Faith  and  Order  need  to  take  advantage  of  the  “recep¬ 
tion”  process  to  improve  their  communication  at  the  local  level.  The 
staff  in  Geneva  must  develop  deeper  relationships  with  those  Com¬ 
mission  members  whose  churches  are  not  members  of  the  World 
Council  itself. 

Where  is  all  of  this  work  going?  Towards  the  day  when  the  chur¬ 
ches  will  be  able  to  meet  in  a  truly  ecumenical  council;  the  day  when 
Christians  around  the  world  will  be  able  to  join  in  eucharistic 
fellowship,  profess  the  same  faith  of  the  apostles,  engage  fully  in 
common  witness  and  mission,  and  take  responsibility  for  one 
another  through  common  structures  of  decision-making,  the  day 
when  a  renewed  Christian  community,  having  faced  its  own  internal 
divisions,  will  truly  serve  as  a  sign  for  human  renewal. 

One  step  in  that  direction  might  be  the  holding  of  a  Fifth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  perhaps  in  1987  (the  1200th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  last  of  the  seven  Great  Ecumenical  Councils  of  the  early 
church).  Such  a  conference  would  be  an  appropriate  occasion  to 
review  the  reception  of  Baptism ,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  and  to 
assess  Faith  and  Order’s  overall  progress  towards  realizing  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  visible  unity  in  eucharistic  and  conciliar  fellowship.  It 
could  move  decisively  forward  in  developing  a  common  vision  of  the 
church-for-the-world  that  is  truly  trinitarian  in  depth  and  cosmic  in 

breadth. 


Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 
Mandate 

The  world  is  not  only  God’s  creation;  it  is  also  the  arena  of  God’s  mission. 
Because  God  loved  the  world,  the  Church  cannot  neglect  any  part  of  it  — 
neither  those  who  have  heard  the  saving  Name  nor  the  vast  majority  who 
have  not  yet  heard  it.  Our  obedience  to  God  and  our  solidarity  with  the 
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human  family  demand  that  we  obey  Christ’s  command  to  proclaim  and 
demonstrate  God’s  love  to  every  person,  of  every  class  and  race,  on  every 
continent,  in  every  culture,  in  every  setting  and  historical  context  {Break¬ 
ing  Barriers,  p.53). 

The  Nairobi  Assembly,  with  its  call  to  confess  Christ  today,  has 
provided  direction  for  CWME’s  work  in  the  last  seven  years.  The 
four  major  areas  of  concentration  decided  for  the  work  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  also  helped  shape  CWME’s  programme,  pro¬ 
viding  general  orientation  for  all  its  activities. 

CWME’s  aim  is  to  assist  the  churches  in  their  missionary  and 
evangelistic  task.  This  provides  the  guiding  principle  for  CWME’s 
working  style  which  is  relational  in  character.  More  important  than 
its  centrally  planned  activities  is  the  Commission’s  role  of  enabling 
cross-fertilization  and  reciprocal  support  among  churches.  Thus, 
while  several  centralized  studies  have  taken  place  during  the  period 
since  Nairobi,  they  have  been  done  in  continued  contact  with  groups 
and  churches  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  research  and  questioning. 
In  this  way  the  churches  are  helped  to  confess  their  faith  in  their 
respective  contexts. 

Survey  of  activities 

Studies 

The  search  for  the  relevance  of  the  gospel  in  our  contemporary 
world  calls  for  a  re-evaluation  of  Christian  tradition,  practice  and 
biblical  interpretation.  It  requires  Christians  to  reread  the  Bible, 
listening  to  the  interpretations  of  those  who  are  suffering  injustice 
and  exploitation  in  order  to  discover  the  challenges  of  the  biblical 
message  and  the  prophetic  role  to  which  all  Christians  are  called. 
This  should  always  happen  in  the  context  of  joint  actions,  where 
the  struggles  of  people  illuminate,  and  are  illuminated  by,  the 
gospel. 

1 .  The  Confessing  Community 

Following  the  guidelines  in  Section  I  of  the  Nairobi  Assembly  on 
“The  Confessing  Community”,  a  study  process  was  launched  which 
culminated  in  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  1977.  At  that 
meeting  a  letter  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the  churches.  This  letter 
provided  insights  into  the  meaning  of  the  confessing  community, 
based  on  the  CWME  study ;  and  it  offered  these  findings  in  a 
liturgical  and  devotional  style  which  allowed  the  letter  to  be  used  by 
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the  churches  as  an  inspirational  help.  In  this  effort  of  CWME  and 
the  Central  Committee,  theological  discernment  and  spiritual  prac¬ 
tice  came  together. 

2.  Congregations  in  mission 

The  privileged  instrument  of  Christian  mission  is  the  local  Chris¬ 
tian  community.  It  is,  therefore,  no  surprise  that  issues  continue  to 
arise  concerning  the  shape  and  life-style  of  congregations  in  mission. 
This  concern  has  been  stimulated  in  cooperation  with  the  Sub-unit  on 
Renewal  and  Congregational  Life  through  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  questionnaires  for  the  self-study  of  local  churches  in  mission.  It 
has  also  been  supported  by  a  series  of  consultations  on  missionary 
congregations,  in  India,  Indonesia,  Burma,  Sudan,  the  Philippines, 
and  Zaire.  Plans  for  the  future  involve  consultations  in  Western 
Europe.  The  purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  share  experience  in 
developing  missionary  congregations  and  to  provide  guidelines  and 
study  material  for  local  congregations  in  the  search  for  renewal  in 
mission. 

3.  Common  witness 

Since  Nairobi,  churches  have  discovered  many  ways  in  which  they 
are  growing  and  moving  together  towards  unity.  An  emerging  tradi¬ 
tion  in  many  parts  of  the  ecumenical  fellowship  is  that  of  common 
Christian  witness.  The  advances  in  the  area  of  cooperation  on  the 
local  level  in  many  countries  around  the  world  indicated  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  had  come  for  affirming  together  the  biblical  and  doctrinal  basis 
of  our  common  struggle  for  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  At  the 
request  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  of  the  WCC  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  a  study  effort  on  “Common  Witness”  was 
developed  over  several  years  in  cooperation  with  the  Vatican 
Secretariat  for  Christian  Unity.  This  work  was  an  attempt  to  bring 
up  to  date  the  study  done  in  1970  on  “Common  Witness  and  Pro- 
selytism”.  The  joint  study  was  meant  as  a  guideline  for  those  who  are 
already  engaged  in  common  acts  of  witness,  as  a  stimulus  to  new  ven¬ 
tures,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  increase  local  cooperation, 
especially  in  the  joint  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  It  is  being  sent  to 
all  churches  for  reflection,  consideration  and  implementation  as  they 
undertake  new  efforts  in  renewing  the  search  for  witness  in  unity  in 
local  situations. 

A  good  summary  of  this  study  is  provided  in  paragraph  63  of  the 
Common  Witness  booklet : . 
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Common  witness  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  faith  and  is  a  demand  of  the  very 
Gospel  we  proclaim.  Its  urgency  is  underlined  when  we  realize  the 
seriousness  of  the  human  predicament  and  the  tremendous  task  waiting  for 
the  churches  at  present.  Common  witness  is  not  an  abstract  theological  con¬ 
cept.  It  is  very  much  more  than  friendly  ecumenical  relations.  It  is  a  respon¬ 
sible  way  of  relating  to  the  human  problems  of  today:  the  growing  traffic  in 
human  life  through  prostitution  or  in  drugs,  the  corruption  in  international 
economic  practice,  the  armaments  race,  the  growing  power  of  the  mass 
media  in  shaping  people’s  minds.  We  discover  that  those  challenges  touch 
each  and  all  of  the  churches  when  we  look  beyond  our  own  and  see  the 
millions  of  people  who  do  not  know  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  World  mission  conference,  Melbourne:  “ Your  Kingdom  Come” 
The  main  study  process  of  CWME  since  Nairobi  involved  the 
preparation  and  holding  of  the  world  mission  conference  on  “Your 
Kingdom  Come”,  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  1980.  According  to 
the  constitution  of  CWME,  the  world  conference  meets  once  every 
seven  years  to  consider,  under  a  commonly  agreed  theme,  the  present 
missionary  situation  of  the  churches  in  the  world.  The  selection  of 
the  theme  “Your  Kingdom  Come”  grew  out  of  a  prayerful  reading  of 
the  human  situation  today.  We  need  the  strength  that  comes  from 
prayer,  and  we  need  the  all-encompassing  view  of  the  kingdom  to 
mobilize  and  strengthen  the  forces  of  the  Christian  community. 

The  conference  was  preceded  by  a  series  of  local  and  regional  con¬ 
sultations,  the  publication  of  theological  documents  and  biblical 
material,  and  a  poster  contest.  These  preparations  ensured  that  a 
wide  spectrum  of  voices  and  theological  perspectives  was  fed  into  the 
conference.  The  substantial  contribution  of  Orthodox  churches, 
both  in  the  preparation  and  holding  of  the  conference,  had  a  positive 
effect  on  its  spiritual  climate  and  greatly  enriched  its  theological 
findings.  In  addition,  the  contribution  and  participation  of  many 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  made  this  conference  an  unusually  com¬ 
prehensive  forum  for  sharing  insights  and  inspiration  among  the 
churches. 

The  main  findings  of  the  Melbourne  conference  can  be  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows: 

a)  The  kingdom  we  pray  for  is  the  kingdom  of  the  One  who  died 
outside  the  gates.  The  image  of  the  sacrificed  lamb,  slaughtered  but 
yet  living,  communicates  the  principle  of  sacrificial  love  as  a  means 
of  confronting  the  powers  of  the  world.  Jesus  Christ  affirmed  his 
centrality  by  giving  it  up.  He  moved  towards  the  periphery  in  order 
to  seek  the  marginalized  and  downtrodden.  Melbourne  discerned  “a 
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change  in  the  direction  of  mission”.  It  is  expected  that  an  increase  of 
traffic  between  churches  of  the  third  world  will  take  place,  with 
strong  initiatives  coming  from  the  churches  of  the  oppressed  at  the 
peripheries. 

b)  A  clear  case  was  made  for  the  poor  as  today’s  challenging  mis¬ 
sionary  criterion.  Jesus  established  a  clear  link  between  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Good  News  to  the  poor. 
To  announce  the  gospel  to  the  poor  is  to  share  the  knowledge  of 
God’s  special  care  for  them.  To  the  rich  it  means  profound  repen¬ 
tance  and  renunciation.  To  all,  rich  and  poor,  Jesus  Christ  offers 
discipleship  and  the  demand  for  service.  Clearly,  the  poor  of  the 
earth  have  the  credibility  to  announce  the  Good  News  to  the  rest  of 

the  marginalized  in  today’s  world. 

c)  Melbourne  underlined  the  fact  that  evangelism  takes  place  in  the 
midst  of  human  struggles.  The  churches  are  called  to  witness  in  the 
middle  of  secular  history,  inviting  all  to  the  hope  that  is  in  Jesus 
Christ.  They  must  try  to  discern  and  point  to  the  link  between  daily 
reality  and  the  story  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  There  is  no  evangelism 
without  involvement  and  no  Christian  involvement  without 
evangelism. 

d)  At  the  centre  of  church  life  is  the  eucharist,  described  as  the 
pilgrim  bread,  missionary  food  for  a  people  on  the  march.  The 
eucharist  is  a  powerful  illustration  of  self-emptying ;  it  is  in  itself  an 
announcement  of  the  Lord’s  death  until  he  comes. 

e)  The  churches  were  called  to  recognize  the  relationship  between 
mission  and  unity.  Unless  the  pilgrimage  route  leads  the  churches  to 
visible  unity  in  the  one  God,  the  one  Christ,  and  the  one  Holy  Spirit, 
the  mission  entrusted  to  us  in  this  world  will  always  be  questioned, 
and  rightly  so. 

The  report  of  the  Melbourne  conference,  Your  Kingdom  Come , 
has  been  published  in  English,  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian. 
A  worship  book,  The  Kingdom  on  its  Way ,  makes  available  the  wor¬ 
ship  material  prepared  for  Melbourne  to  a  wider  public. 

5.  Mission  and  Evangelism:  an  Ecumenical  Affirmation 

In  1976,  the  Central  Committee  asked  CWME  for  a  position  paper 
of  the  World  Council  on  mission  and  evangelism.  The  document  en¬ 
titled,  Mission  and  Evangelism:  an  Ecumenical  Affirmation ,  was 
finally  presented  to  the  Central  Committee  in  1982.  The  Central 
Committee  approved  the  document  and  commended  it  to  the  chur¬ 
ches  for  their  consideration. 
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The  statement  is  an  attempt  to  summarize  the  main  convictions 
prevailing  in  the  ecumenical  discussion  on  mission  and  evangelism  in 
the  last  twenty  years.  It  reaffirms  the  basic  commitment  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  to  the  cause  of  evangelism  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  indicates  what  we  have  learned  together  in  the  missiologial 
reflections  of  today.  A  wide  spectrum  of  churches  and  theologians 
participated  in  the  preparation  of  this  document.  CWME  is  grateful 
that  many  national  gatherings  and  international  consultations  have 
taken  place,  on  local  initiatives,  in  order  to  help  formulate  the  docu¬ 
ment.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  churches  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
become  a  catechetical  instrument  for  evangelism  and  missionary 
education. 

Relations 

1.  In  recent  years,  the  evangelistic  vocation  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  has  been  affirmed  by  several  programmes  of  the  WCC. 
The  Nairobi  Assembly  with  its  emphasis  on  “Confessing  Christ  To¬ 
day’’  called  the  churches  to  this  central  dimension  of  their  being.  The 
Faith  and  Order  study  on  “Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  in 
Us’’  was  a  powerful  reminder  of  the  confessing  status  of  the  churches 
in  the  present  world.  The  Melbourne  conference  rediscovered  and 
reaffirmed  the  evangelistic  dimension  of  the  justice  that  is  due  to  the 
poor.  The  growth  of  relations  between  CWME  and  various 
evangelical  groups,  and  the  fuller  participation  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  CWME,  have  helped  to  highlight  the  centrality  of  the  churches’ 
evangelistic  calling. 

Through  the  publication  of  the  Monthly  Letter  on  Evangelism , 
now  in  five  languages  (English,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Chinese), 
an  important  forum  has  been  created  for  the  exchange  of  experience 
and  theological  insights.  The  modest  presentation  and  personal 
character  of  this  letter  provoke  a  flow  of  correspondence  which 
keeps  CWME  in  touch  with  the  concerns  and  aspirations  of  the  chur¬ 
ches. 

Many  consultations  organized  by  local  or  regional  groups  have 
been  stimulated  and  supported  by  CWME.  The  consultations  held 
with  Orthodox  churches  about  their  understanding  and  practice  of 
evangelism  were  of  special  value.  The  findings  of  all  these  consulta¬ 
tions  have  been  published  in  the  International  Review  of  Mission , 
and  summarized  in  a  booklet  called  Go  Forth  in  Peace  (1982).  This 
pastoral,  missionary  guidebook  is  being  sent  to  all  Orthodox  chur¬ 
ches  with  the  request  that  it  be  translated  into  local  languages.  Some 
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churches  are  already  using  this  material  as  an  inspirational  and 
theological  resource  for  the  formation  of  theological  students  and 

priests. 

Close  cooperation  is  maintained  with  regional  ecumenical  orga¬ 
nizations  in  terms  of  their  missionary  and  evangelistic  programmes. 
Thus,  consultations  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  organized 
by  regional  conferences  of  churches  —  were  supported  by  CWME. 
The  secretaries  for  evangelism  in  regional  ecumenical  bodies  are 
members  of  the  Advisory  Group  to  the  Secretariat  for  Evangelism  in 

CWME. 

2.  It  is  a  privilege  of  CWME  to  have  a  Desk  for  Orthodox  Studies 
and  Relationships.  This  has  meant  that  the  ongoing  missiological 
debate  could  always  count  on  the  experience,  insight  and  theological 
wisdom  of  the  Orthodox  churches.  A  great  number  of  Orthodox 
theologians  have  been  involved  in  CWME  discussions,  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  missionary  problems  of  the  Orthodox  churches  are  increasingly 

brought  to  the  attention  of  CWME. 

A  series  of  visits  to  Orthodox  churches  in  Europe,  the  Middle 
East  and  the  United  States  of  America  provided  the  necessary 
contacts  for  CWME  consultations  and  studies.  These  included 
“Confessing  Christ  through  the  Liturgical  Life  of  the  Church  To¬ 
day”  (Etchmiadzine,  Armenia,  1975)  and  “The  Place  of  the 
Monastic  Life  within  the  Witness  of  the  Church  Today”  (Amba 
Bishoy  Monastery,  Egypt,  1979)  which  highlighted  the  importance 
of  the  monastic  life  in  the  total  ministry  in  the  church.  The  Role 
and  Place  of  the  Bible  in  the  Liturgical  and  Spiritual  Life  of  the 
Orthodox  Church”  was  the  theme  of  a  meeting  in  Prague  in 
1977.  Another  consultation  was  held  in  Paris  in  1978,  as  part  of 
the  preparation  for  the  Melbourne  conference.  The  pastoral 
ministry  of  the  church  was  considered  from  a  missiological 
perspective  at  a  consultation  on  “Preaching  and  Teaching  the 
Christian  Faith  Today”,  held  in  the  Monastery  of  Zica, 
Yugoslavia,  1980. 

The  missionary  consultations  organized  by  the  CWME  Orthodox 
Desk  concentrated  on  the  rediscovery  of  the  church  as  a  confessing 
community  through  the  participation  of  all  people  of  God  in  the 
eucharistic  celebration  and  in  “the  liturgy  after  the  liturgy  .  The 
publication  of  Marty  ria  Mission:  the  Witness  of  the  Orthodox  Chur¬ 
ches  Today  (1980)  was  a  significant  event.  The  book  not  only  reflects 
the  present  missionary  situation  of  the  Orthodox  churches  —  chur- 
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ches  that  live  in  a  great  variety  of  cultural  contexts  and  political  set¬ 
tings  —  but  offers  what  could  be  called  a  new  missiological  self¬ 
definition  of  Orthodoxy. 

The  Romanian  Orthodox  Church  was  the  host  of  a  meeting  of  the 
full  CWME  Commission  in  Bucharest  in  May  1981.  This  provided  an 
occasion  for  a  real  dialogue  with  key  theologians  of  that  church  and 
encouraged  the  creation  of  an  Orthodox  Advisory  Group  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  feature  in  the  work  of  CWME. 

3.  Through  CWME’s  involvement  in  “Education  for  Mission”,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  help  the  churches  realize  their  missionary  nature 
and  discover  their  missionary  potential,  both  in  their  local  and  global 
contexts.  Consultations  on  congregations  in  mission  have  produced 
materials  that  are  being  used  locally.  This  programme  has  been 
developed  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Sub-unit  on  Renewal  and 
Congregational  Life. 

Another  dimension  of  the  work  of  education  for  mission  has  been 
the  organization  of  several  team  visits  with  the  purpose  of  listening  to 
the  churches  and  helping  them  to  discover  hidden  gifts  and  potentials 
for  their  own  mission.  The  teams  consisted  of  people  from  different 
parts  of  the  world  and  the  visits  have  been  beneficial  both  for  the 
receiving  churches  and  the  members  of  the  teams.  Team  visits  took 
place  in  Sweden,  the  Netherlands  and  Great  Britain.  Together  with 
the  Sub-unit  on  Renewal  and  Congregational  Life,  another  team  visit 
was  made  to  the  GDR.  The  reports  of  the  visiting  teams  became  im¬ 
portant  instruments  for  the  self-study  of  the  local  churches  and  have 
provided  valuable  information  for  the  organization  of  the  team  visits 
in  preparation  for  the  Vancouver  Assembly. 

National  missionary  councils  of  Western  countries  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  initiate  study  processes  to  evaluate  their  educational 
materials  for  mission,  and  to  look  at  them  from  a  third  world 
perspective,  especially  in  relation  to  the  question  of  justice  and  the 
concern  for  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  to  the  whole  world.  The 
Swedish  Missionary  Council  organized  a  special  consultation  for  this 
purpose  in  March  1982.  The  findings  of  this  meeting  have  been 
published  under  the  title  “Mission,  Evangelism  and  Development: 
the  Role  of  Education  for  Local  and  Global  Mission”. 

Three  workshops  have  been  of  special  significance:  one  for 
educators  for  mission  in  Denmark,  and  two  others  (in  Holland  and 
the  United  States  of  America)  for  journalists  who  are  reporting  on 
mission  concerns.  In  this  way,  people  who  carry  special  responsibility 
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for  the  formation  of  attitudes  about  mission  are  being  exposed  to  the 
missiological  discussion,  to  ongoing  experiences  in  different  regions  of 
the  world,  and  to  a  discussion  regarding  the  best  means  for  helping  lay 
persons  understand  developments  in  the  field  of  mission.  These  three 
experiences,  limited  as  they  were,  indicate  a  way  forward.  There  is  need 
to  help  communicators,  those  who  play  an  intermediary  role  between 
the  theologians  and  the  local  people,  to  do  their  work  faithfully  and  im¬ 
aginatively.  Close  cooperation  with  WCC’s  Communication  Depart¬ 
ment  is  important  for  fulfilling  this  responsibility. 

4.  A  fundamental  component  of  the  constituency  of  CWME  is 
a  wide  range  of  mission  agencies  from  the  Western  world.  They 
formed  the  core  group  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  when 
it  was  integrated  with  the  WCC  in  1961 .  In  May  1979,  a  consultation 
with  these  agencies,  along  with  a  good  number  of  representatives 
from  third  world  churches,  was  called  to  consider  the  question 
“What  is  mission  today?”,  and  more  specifically,  “What  is  the  role 
of  the  Western  mission  agency?”  The  consultation  decided  to  remain 
open-ended  and  not  to  formulate  recommendations ;  but  it  was 
unanimous  in  affirming  the  value  of  a  forum  of  this  kind  for  sharing 
problems  and  expectations  and  for  discussing  the  agencies  vocation 
today.  Some  main  problems  were  identified  for  further  consideration 
within  the  respective  agencies.  These  issues  continue  on  the 
ecumenical  agenda  and  in  the  missiological  discussion. 

a)  How  can  there  be  a  true  relationship  in  mission  when  the 
economic  gap  between  partners  continues  to  be  so  enormous? 

b)  Does  the  growth  of  the  Christian  churches  in  the  third  world  mean 
that  today  the  major  new  initiatives  in  mission  lie  primarily  with 

them  ? 

c)  How  important  are  the  advocacy  role  of  the  Western  mission 
agency  and  its  educational  task  in  its  own  society? 

Point  (b)  above  reinforces  a  central  conviction  of  the  Melbourne 
conference.  Section  IV  of  the  report  from  Melbourne  states : 

We  perceive  a  change  in  the  direction  of  mission,  arising  from  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Christ  who  is  the  centre  and  who  is  always  m  movement 
towards  the  periphery.  While  not  in  any  way  denying  the  continuing 
significance  and  necessity  of  a  mutuality  between  the  churches  in  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres,  we  believe  that  we  can  discern  a  development 
whereby  mission  in  the  eighties  may  increasingly  take  place  within  these  zones. 
We  feel  there  will  be  increasing  traffic  between  the  churches  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America  among  whose  numbers  both  rich  and  poor  are  counte  . 
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In  the  light  of  this  perceived  “change  in  the  direction  of  mission”, 
four  regional  consultations  were  held,  following  Melbourne,  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Those  invited  to  the  con¬ 
sultations  were  asked  to  respond  to  these  observations  from 
Melbourne  and  to  explore  their  own  calling  for  mission.  The  Pacific 
was  also  involved  in  the  discussion  of  the  same  topic  within  a  wider 
regional  consultation  on  cooperation  in  mission.  From  the  reports  of 
these  consultations  came  a  growing  awareness  of  the  richness  that 
every  continent  has  to  offer  to  the  church  universal,  and  especially  to 
the  missionary  endeavours  of  the  church. 

The  ongoing  discussion  on  Ecumenical  Sharing  of  Resources,  of 
fundamental  importance  for  CWME,  highlights  the  reality  of  the 
human  potential  in  the  churches  of  the  third  world  and  indicates  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  different  missionary  era  —  Christians  from 
poor  countries  evangelizing  people  in  poor  countries.  Experiments  in 
this  exchange  of  missionaries  across  regions  of  the  third  world  have 
been  encouraged,  along  with  encounters  of  young  theologians  from 
third  world  countries.  A  special  meeting  in  Portugal  brought 
together  francophone  theologians  from  the  Pacific,  Africa,  Latin 
America  and  Europe.  During  recent  years,  CWME  has  supported  the 
Association  of  Third  World  Theologians  in  its  efforts  to  encourage 
national  theological  reflection  and  to  facilitate  encounters  and 
discussions  between  the  regions.  Through  its  relational  style,  CWME 
facilitates  the  sharing  of  resources  and  people  across  the  world. 

5.  Urban  Rural  Mission  (URM)  provides  a  clear  illustration  of 
CWME’s  relational  style  of  working.  The  URM  office  is  in  touch 
with  a  large  number  of  groups,  in  five  regions  of  the  world,  who  are 
engaging  in  missionary  service  with  the  poor  sectors  of  society, 
witnessing  to  the  liberating  power  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  helping  people 
organize  themselves  to  participate  in  the  decision-making  processes 
that  affect  their  lives.  Through  visits,  meetings  and  acts  of  solidarity, 
many  Christians  working  in  poor  parts  of  the  cities  or  in  deprived 
rural  areas  are  involved  in  this  programme. 

In  1978,  the  Urban  Industrial  Mission  and  Rural  Agricultural  Mis¬ 
sion  desks  of  CWME  were  integrated  to  form  the  present  Urban 
Rural  Mission.  This  integration  recognizes  the  fundamental  inter¬ 
relationship  between  urban  and  rural  issues,  and  has  stimulated 
solidarity  among  Christian  groups  working  in  both  areas. 

CWME  serves  these  groups  and  churches  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
perhaps  the  most  important  being  the  facilitation  of  reciprocal  help 
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among  themselves.  A  broad  programme  has  been  carried  on, 
establishing  communication  and  relationships  among  people  engaged 
in  URM  work,  and  seeking  to  strengthen  the  church’s  involvement  in 
that  work.  CWME  involvement  in  funding  for  such  work  must  be  seen 
in  this  context.  The  work  of  these  people  and  groups  can  continue 
without  external  support,  but  the  support  given  has  been  helpful  in 
strengthening  the  work  and  for  demonstrating  international  solidari¬ 
ty.  The  fundamental  focus  has  been  to  support  local  initiatives  and 
concrete  local  involvements  in  urban,  industrial  and  rural  mission. 

The  work  of  URM  includes  leadership  development  and  training, 
providing  support  for  the  involvement  of  the  churches  in  the  efforts 
of  the  poor  to  organize  themselves,  biblical  and  theological  reflection 
on  the  meaning  of  Christian  obedience  in  concrete  situations  (par¬ 
ticularly  through  listening  to  the  stories  of  the  people),  and  theo¬ 
logical  discussion  of  the  evangelistic  vocation  of  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity.  Many  URM-related  groups  and  individuals  have  suffered 
persecution  because  of  their  participation  in  the  struggles  of  the 
people.  Much  of  URM  work,  consequently,  has  involved  supporting 

the  victims  of  political  repression. 

For  CWME,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  concrete  mis¬ 
sionary  engagement  of  Christians  and  churches  with  the  poor  be 
strengthened,  supported  and  multiplied.  It  is  equally  important  that 
this  experience  be  always  present  in  the  missiological  debate,  in  order 
to  challenge  churches  and  theologians  with  concrete  missionary  and 
evangelistic  experiences  of  the  poor.  URM  is  the  present  instrument 
for  this  particular  task. 

URM  is  a  decentralized  operation.  Major  policy  and  strategy  deci¬ 
sions,  as  well  as  programme  implementation,  are  the  responsibility  of 
regional  contact  groups. 

Since  Nairobi  three  books  have  been  published  from  the  Geneva 
office.  Mission  and  Justice:  Urban  and  Industrial  Mission  at  Work 
(1977)  is  a  general  presentation  of  the  theology  behind  URM.  Strug¬ 
gle  to  be  Human  (second  edition  1977)  and  People  are  ihe  Subject 
(1980)  highlight  stories  of  the  people.  In  addition,  the  Institute  on  the 
Church  in  Urban-Industrial  Society  in  Chicago  has  been  monitoring 
a  great  many  publications  of  URM-related  groups,  and,  until  the  end 
of  1981,  published  a  monthly  abstract  service  on  behalf  of  CWME 
and  URM. 

6.  CWME  continues  to  publish  the  quarterly  International  Review 
of  Mission  (IRM),  focusing  in  each  issue  on  a  particular  missiological 
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theme.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  an  interpretation  of  the 
main  events  in  the  life  of  the  WCC.  Issues  of  the  IRM  have  been 
published  in  cooperation  with  other  Sub-units  including  DFI,  Faith 
and  Order,  and  Church  and  Society.  It  is  a  theological  forum  on  mis¬ 
sion  bringing  different  theological  schools  into  a  fruitful  dialogue.  It 
permits  a  creative  relationship  with  missionary  and  evangelistic 
chairs  in  theological  schools,  with  religious  orders  and  missionary 
organizations  and  with  all  those  who  want  to  reflect  on  the  mission 
of  the  church. 

7.  Finally,  the  close  cooperation  between  the  staff  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  —  and  the  support  given  to  the  work,  both  financially  and 
spiritually,  by  the  constituency  of  CWME  —  should  be  highlighted. 
It  has  also  been  useful  to  have  advisory  groups  for  Evangelism,  Ur¬ 
ban  Rural  Mission  and  Orthodox  Studies.  These  groups  enlarge  the 
capacity  of  the  staff  and  the  Commission  for  responding  to  the  main 
concerns  of  the  churches. 

The  four  Roman  Catholic  missionary  orders  in  consultative  rela¬ 
tionship  with  CWME  have  played  a  significant  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  life  and  thought  of  CWME.  At  each  Commission  meeting, 
representatives  from  the  orders  attend,  and  they  have  on  occasion 
given  major  addresses.  In  the  preparation  of  documents  or  events, 
it  is  now  normal  for  CWME  to  secure  a  special  Roman  Catholic 
reflection  or  major  Roman  Catholic  participation.  Interest  in 
CWME  has  grown  beyond  those  in  a  consultative  role.  Generous 
financial  help  has  been  received  from  Roman  Catholic  sources  for 
special  programmes.  CWME  is  grateful  for  such  increasing  Roman 
Catholic  participation. 

Within  the  Protestant  churches,  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  the 
participation  of  persons  representing  the  most  diverse  theological 
understandings.  A  good  relationship  has  been  maintained,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  with  the  Lausanne  Continuation  Committee  for  World 
Evangelization. 

Looking  towards  the  future 

1 .  CWME  should  continue  and  strengthen  its  relational  style.  As 
the  churches  and  action  groups  define  their  missionary  priorities  in 
their  own  contexts,  CWME  should  be  ready  to  assist  with  theological 
reflection  and  the  promotion  of  ecumenical  sharing  of  resources. 
CWME  must  continue  to  insist  that  “evangelization  is  the  test  of  our 
ecumenical  vocation”. 
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2.  Special  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  an  evaluation  of  the 
theological  significance  of  living  religions.  It  has  been  rightly  con¬ 
tended  that  Melbourne  did  not  pay  enough  attention  to  mission  and 
evangelism  in  relation  to  people  of  other  living  faiths.  In  close 
cooperation  with  DFI  and  Faith  and  Order,  greater  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  role  of  religion  in  God’s  plan.  Churches  must  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  be  more  open  as  they  witness  to  people  of  other  faiths 
and  cultures. 

3.  The  actual  encounter  and  dialogue  between  the  Orthodox, 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  different  theological  persua¬ 
sions  should  be  continued,  and  reflected  both  in  the  composition  of 
staff  and  of  the  Commission.  The  goal  should  be  a  situation  where 
there  is  no  need  for  separate  “desks”  because  all  theological  schools 
and  confessional  families  meet  normally,  not  only  for  missiological 
discussion,  but  also  to  encourage  greater  common  witness. 

4.  Specialized  groupings  —  such  as  URM-related  groups,  monastic 
communities,  renewal  centres,  and  minorities  in  mission  should  be 
fully  recognized  as  partners  in  the  missionary  vocation.  Their  ex¬ 
perience  and  potential,  in  dynamic  interplay  with  missionary  and 
evangelistic  boards  and  departments  of  churches,  should  be  en¬ 
couraged,  and  shared  with  the  whole  missionary  movement. 

5.  The  Melbourne  emphasis  on  “Good  News  to  the  Poor”  should 
be  continued  in  order  to  explore  its  full  potential  for  world 
evangelization.  A  discussion  process  with  the  member  churches  could 
be  initiated  so  that  the  contextual  implications  of  this  emphasis  might 
be  articulated. 

6.  Situation  studies  on  mission  will  have  to  be  developed 
systematically  to  test  present  missionary  practices  and  to  understand 
the  dialectic  between  the  mission  of  the  church  and  prevailing 
ideologies. 


Church  and  Society 

Mandate 

When  the  Core  Group  of  the  new  Working  Committee  on  Church 
and  Society  met  in  Glion,  Switzerland  (May  1976),  to  plan  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  this  Sub-unit  for  the  period  up  to  the  next  Assembly,  it 
had  a  clear  mandate  from  Nairobi:  to  continue  the  work  ol  Church 
and  Society  in  the  area  of  faith,  science  and  technology  begun  in 
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1969.  The  Assembly  recommended  that  the  Sub-unit’s  programme 
should  pursue  the  exploration  of  the  relation  of  faith  to  science  and 
technology  in  the  struggle  for  a  just  and  sustainable  society.  It  stated 
that  this  should  include  at  least  three  major  concerns :  (1)  science  and 
faith  —  involving  the  mutually  challenging  encounter  between 
science  and  faith  at  the  level  of  both  doctrine  and  ethics  (e.g.  the 
dilemmas  arising  from  the  application  of  modern  biology  to  human 
problems) ;  (2)  ethical  problems  in  the  transition  to  a  just  and  sus¬ 
tainable  society  —  including  an  examination  of  the  concerns  of  the 
developing  and  developed  countries  with  regard  to  energy  and  other 
natural  resources  and  to  strategies  for  appropriate  technologies ;  (3) 
Christian  faith  and  the  vision  of  a  new  society  —  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  biblical  and  theological  dimension  of  a  new  social  order. 

The  Core  Group  accepted  these  recommendations  as  the  focus  of 
the  Sub-unit’s  work  from  Nairobi  to  Vancouver  and  proposed  that 
the  centre  of  the  programme  be  a  world  conference  in  1979  on  this 
general  theme  of  science  and  faith.  At  the  same  time,  the  Core  Group 
suggested  the  need  for  a  study-action  programme  on  “Energy  for  my 
Neighbour”. 

The  Review  Committee  in  its  1976  report  affirmed  that  “the  main 
task  of  this  Sub-unit  for  the  period  ahead  is  to  plan  the  proposed 
world  conference  on  a  just,  participatory  and  sustainable  society. 
This  meeting  should  be  regarded  as  the  main  event  of  the  World 
Council  in  1979.  It  is  proposed  that  Church  and  Society  be  given  the 
coordinating  role  in  the  Council’s  various  initiatives  relating  to  a 
just,  participatory  and  sustainable  society,  in  such  a  way  that  the  full 
collaboration  of  all  Sub-units  (particularly  the  Commission  on  the 
Churches’  Participation  in  Development)  is  assured.” 

The  Central  Committee,  meeting  in  1976,  authorized  the  staff  to 
begin  preparations  for  such  a  world  conference.  One  year  later  it  ap¬ 
proved  a  detailed  plan  for  the  conference,  but  on  the  specific  theme: 
“The  Contribution  of  Faith,  Science  and  Technology  in  the  Struggle 
for  a  Just,  Participatory  and  Sustainable  Society”.  The  larger  pro¬ 
gramme  emphasis  on  the  Just,  Participatory  and  Sustainable  Society 
became  the  responsibility  of  an  advisory  committee  representative  of 
the  Central  Committee,  the  Programme  Units  and  selected  Sub¬ 
units. 

The  1977  Central  Committee  also  approved  plans  for  an  Energy 
Advisory  Committee  to  examine  the  issue  of  “world  energy  as  an 
ethical  and  social  problem”  and  to  oversee  the  “Energy  for  my 
Neighbour”  programme  as  a  means  of  encouraging  local  churches  to 
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contribute  practically  to  justice  and  conservation  in  the  use  of  world 
energy  resources.  The  Energy  Advisory  Committee  held  meetings  in 
1977  and  1978  to  prepare  and  launch  this  programme. 


Survey  of  activities 

Preparing  for  the  1979  world  conference 
A  number  of  consultations  were  held  in  preparation  for  the  1979 
conference  and  the  results  made  available  in  a  series  of  publications. 
The  most  important  of  the  meetings  were : 

June  1977 :  Consultation  on  the  “Ideological  and  Theological  Debate 
about  Science”,  Cambridge  University,  UK  (papers  and  reports  of  this  and 
the  following  consultation  were  published  in  Anticipation  25,  “Burning 
Issues”). 

July  1977 :  Consultation  of  theologians,  biblical  scholars  and  scientists  on 
“Nature,  Humanity  and  God”,  in  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

May  1978 :  Consultation  on  “Ecumenical  Concerns  in  Relation  to  Nuclear 
Energy”,  organized  jointly  with  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  Bossey  (the  find¬ 
ings  of  this  meeting  were  published  in  Anticipation  26). 

July  1978 :  Meeting  of  science  students  on  “Faith,  Science  and  the 
Future”,  University  of  Reading,  UK. 

August  1978 :  Consultation  on  the  “Contribution  of  the  Churches  in  the 
Socialist  Countries  to  the  WCC  Programme  on  Faith,  Science  and  the 
Future”,  Erfurt,  GDR  (see  Anticipation  26). 

In  addition,  the  Working  Committee  held  enlarged  meetings  in 
1977  and  1978  in  order  to  involve  scientists  from  various  disciplines 
in  the  preparation  of  the  conference  programme. 

Two  preparatory  study  books  for  the  conference  were  published : 
Faith,  Science  and  the  Future  (August  1978)  and  The  Human 
Presence:  an  Orthodox  View  of  Nature  (November  1978). 

Churches  and  Christian  study  groups  participated  in  many  ways  in 
the  conference  preparations  using  and  reacting  to  the  study 
materials,  setting  up  parallel  study  programmes,  choosing  and 
preparing  delegations. 

All  these  preparatory  meetings  and  publications  were  only  possible 
through  the  generous  contribution  of  time  and  talent  by  a  large 
number  of  scientists,  technologists,  theologians  and  others. 

Findings  of  the  1979  world  conference 

The  1979  world  conference  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  involving  405  official  participants  and  500  accredited 
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visitors,  staff  and  press  —  and  the  conference  of  90  science  students 
at  Wellesley  College  which  preceded  it  —  focused  attention  on  four 
central  concerns : 

—  the  ethical  issues  arising  from  developments  in  particular  scien¬ 
tific  and  technological  disciplines,  including  the  biological 
manipulation  of  life,  the  impact  of  the  computer  revolution  in  the 
control  and  processing  of  information,  and  the  social  risks  of 
large-scale  energy  programmes ; 

—  justice  in  sharing  the  know-how  of  science  and  technology  be¬ 
tween  developed  and  developing  countries; 

—  changes  in  the  formulation  of  Christian  social  responsibility  in 
view  of  rapid  scientific  and  technological  developments  and  their 
impact  on  resources,  environment  and  populations; 

—  the  faith-science  debate,  including  the  consequences  of  modern 
science  for  our  thinking  about  the  relationship  between  God, 
humanity  and  nature  and  the  way  these  theological  and  ethical 
issues  are  dealt  with  in  modern  science  education  and  research. 

In  addressing  itself  to  these  topics,  the  conference  produced  a  large 
body  of  findings,  resolutions  and  recommendations  which  are  set 
forth  in  the  official  report,  Faith  and  Science  in  an  Unjust  World , 
Vols.  I  and  II,  1980.  The  most  important  and  controversial  issues  are 
the  following : 

a)  The  theological/ conceptual  debate  provoked  by  the  encounter 
of  faith  with  the  contemporary  technological  world-view :  The  con¬ 
ference  report  notes  that : 

A  mechanistic  understanding  of  the  natural  (including  human)  world 
drawn  from  a  hazy  fusion  of  science  and  technology  is  becoming  the  domi¬ 
nant  world-view  of  our  time  which  all  religions  and  philosophies  have 
either  to  oppose  or  appropriate. 

This  dominance  is  manifest  in  the  central  place  given  to  “technical 
rationality”,  which  attributes  to  human  nature  a  role  over  against 
God  and  the  natural  world.  In  the  words  of  the  report: 

Technical  rationality  (involves)  reducing  all  knowledge  to  what  can  be  em¬ 
pirically  tested  or  quantified.  It  thus  cannot  account  for  the  wide  range  of 
human  experience  in  art,  culture  and  religion.  Under  these  circumstances 
God  becomes  an  unnecessary  hypothesis. 

At  another  point  the  report  finds  that  “God  vanished  from  the 
view  of  modern  science  and  humanity  emerges  as  a  substitute  god 
over  against  nature”.  But  the  report  also  emphasizes  that  the 
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spiritual  renewal  of  science  and  the  spiritual  renewal  of  the  church 
have  to  be  explored  together.  It  favours  a  critique  of  the  parochial 
visions  of  faith  as  well  as  of  science  and  technology  in  the  interest  of 
the  “larger  vision  that  deserves  the  respect  of  all  people’’. 

b)  Ethical  issues  in  the  biological  manipulation  of  life:  The  con¬ 
ference  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  genetic  engineering  “is 
moving  at  a  pace  which  far  exceeds  the  expectations  of  even  a  year 
ago  and  that  the  public  must  be  informed  of  all  that  is  now  going  on 
and  planned  so  that  it  can  anticipate  the  hazards  and  the  unethical 
uses  of  this  new  technology”.  Techniques  like  ovum  transplantation, 
artificial  insemination  by  donors  and  in  vitro  fertilization  are  open  to 
misuse  and  abuse,  and  challenge  our  basic  views  on  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  human  life.  The  decisions  about  their  use  must  take  place 
in  a  much  broader  social  context  than  conventional  medical  ethics. 
“They  cannot  be  only  the  products  of  a  contract  between  biomedical 
scientists  and  subjects.”  The  report  recommends  that  the  WCC 
establish  a  working  group  which  would  continue  to  monitor  these 
developments. 

c)  The  churches  and  the  world  energy  problem :  This  topic  pro¬ 
voked  one  of  the  most  intense  discussions  of  the  conference.  The 
divisive  issue  of  nuclear  energy  was  resolved  by  agreeing  to  recommend 
a  five-year  moratorium  on  the  construction  of  all  new  nuclear  power 
plants  to  encourage  “wider  participation  in  a  public  discussion  of  the 
risks,  costs  and  benefits”.  The  conference  further  recommended  that 
the  WCC  and  its  member  churches  encourage  more  consideration  of  the 
alternatives  to  conventional  centralized  energy  systems  and  engage  in 
closer  consideration  of  the  just  use  and  distribution  of  worldwide  energy 
resources.  With  this  in  mind,  the  report  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  “Energy  for  my  Neighbour”  programme. 

d)  Science  and  technology  as  power  over  people  and  nations:  In  a 
statement  to  the  conference,  a  large  group  of  participants  from  coun¬ 
tries  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East  and  the  Pacific 
expressed  sharply  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  “historical  and  cur¬ 
rent  use  of  science  and  technology  by  industrially  and  technically  ad¬ 
vanced  societies  to  serve  military  and  economic  interests  which 
brought  about  great  suffering  to  the  people  of  the  third  world  .  A 
majority  of  participants  agreed  that  science  and  technology  cannot 
be  considered  in  isolation  from  their  economic,  social  and  political 
context.  The  conference  went  on  to  recommend  a  number  of  ways  by 
which  the  scientific  community  and  individual  scientists  might  par¬ 
ticipate  more  effectively  in  the  struggle  for  a  just  world  community. 
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e)  Science  for  peace :  Though  this  topic  was  not  on  the  original 
agenda,  it  was  added  to  the  programme  at  the  conference  on  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  a  large  group  of  scientists  present.  Many  of  these  scientists 
had  participated  in  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  and,  on  the 
basis  of  their  knowledge  of  the  destructive  potential  of  nuclear  arms, 
were  now  pleading  for  a  stop  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  After  a 
spirited  debate  on  their  resolution  for  nuclear  disarmament,  the  con¬ 
ference  passed  it,  unanimously,  and  pleaded  for  follow-up  action  by 
the  WCC. 

Follow-up  to  the  world  conference 

At  its  meetings  in  1980  (in  Stuttgart,  FRG)  and  1981  (in  Jos, 
Nigeria),  the  Church  and  Society  Working  Committee  examined 
the  response  to  the  MIT  conference  and  organized  a  two-year 
follow-up  programme.  This  included:  (1)  wide  dissemination  of  the 
papers  and  findings  of  the  conference  to  interested  groups  in  the 
churches  and  the  scientific  world;  (2)  follow-up  meetings  to  explore 
the  implication  of  the  conference  for  specific  regions;  (3)  an  inter¬ 
national  follow-up  programme  dealing  with  the  recommendations 
addressed  to  the  WCC.  Three  WCC  projects  were  subsequently 
organized : 

a)  A  working  group  on  “Ethical  Issues  of  the  Biological  Manipula¬ 
tion  of  Life”  met  in  Holland  (June  1981)  to  consider  further  the 
human  and  social  implications  of  recombinant  DNA  technology  and 
research.  The  report  of  the  working  group,  entitled  Manipulating 
Life ,  was  published  in  December  1982. 

b)  As  a  follow-up  to  the  MIT  conference,  the  “Energy  for  my 
Neighbour”  programme  held  a  number  of  regional  consultations  in 
1980-1982  on  the  theme  “Towards  More  Just  and  Sustainable 
Policies  for  Energy  Development”.  The  principal  aim  of  these 
meetings  was  to  complement  previous  ecumenical  work  in  the  area  of 
energy,  which  was  done  primarily  in  the  industrialized  countries. 
Two  meetings  were  held  in  Asia  (Madras,  India,  and  Chiang  Mai, 
Thailand)  in  March  1981,  and  one  in  Latin  America  (Lima,  Peru)  in 
October  1981 .  Two  regional  reports  (on  Asia  and  Latin  America)  and 
two  issues  of  Anticipation  (Nos.  28  and  29)  have  presented  the  results 
of  these  regional  meetings.  A  network  of  church  groups  and 
organizations  dealing  with  energy  development,  at  technical  as  well 
as  socio-political  levels,  has  been  organized.  Information  on  the 
wide-ranging  activities  of  these  groups  and  organizations  was  col¬ 
lected  and  published  in  1983. 
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These  consultations,  along  with  other  activities  in  the  regions,  have 
contributed  substantially  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  energy 
situation  in  third  world  countries  and  of  possible  ways  of  energy 
development.  Although  the  churches  often  have  difficulty  in  taking 
up  energy-related  issues  as  part  of  their  overall  social  witness,  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  the  response  has  been  very  good.  Many  of 
the  publications  of  the  “Energy  for  my  Neighbour”  programme  have 
been  translated  into  a  number  of  languages,  including  Hindi,  Thai, 
German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Spanish  and  Hungarian.  Consequently, 
many  churches  took  up  the  “Energy  for  my  Neighbour”  idea  in  the 
form  of  programmes  of  action  and  reflection. 

c)  Interest  in  the  recommendations  of  the  MIT  conference  on 
“Science  for  Peace”  resulted  in  the  proposal  for  an  International 
Public  Hearing  on  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Disarmament.  The  Hear¬ 
ing,  held  in  Amsterdam  in  November  1981,  was  jointly  organized  by 
the  CCIA  and  the  Sub-unit  on  Church  and  Society.  A  Hearing 
Group  of  17  church  leaders  received  the  testimony  of  40  witnesses 
representing  a  variety  of  theological,  technical,  political  and  military 
perspectives  on  the  issue.  Some  350  observers  and  press  people  at¬ 
tended  the  hearing.  The  findings  of  the  Hearing  Group  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  May  1982  under  the  title  Before  It’s  Too  Late ,  and  have 
been  presented  to  churches  and  governments.  The  full  report  of  the 
Hearing,  including  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  was  published  in 
January  1983. 

Evaluation:  suggestions  for  the  future 

At  its  meeting  in  June  1982,  the  Core  Group  for  Church  and  So¬ 
ciety  assessed  the  results  of  the  entire  programme  since  the  Nairobi 
Assembly.  Its  report,  published  in  Anticipation  No.  30  (February 
1983),  emphasized  six  points: 

1.  The  experience  with  the  1979  conference  on  “Faith,  Science  and 
Future”  confirms  that  ecumenical  study  conferences,  if  well  prepared 
and  followed  up,  are  still  one  of  the  best  means  for  drawing  new  talent 
and  leadership  into  the  ecumenical  movement  and  for  focusing  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  churches  on  difficult  new  problems.  For  over  half  of  the 
participants,  it  was  their  first  involvement  in  ecumenical  activity.  The 
preparatory  materials  and  the  conference  reports  reached  an  audience 
far  beyond  the  normal  WCC  readership.  They  have  made  their  way 
into  universities,  technical  institutes  and  scientific  academies  around 
the  world,  encouraging  new  discussion  of  ethical  and  social  respon¬ 
sibility  in  relation  to  modern  science  and  technology. 
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2.  The  importance  of  systematic  monitoring  of  new  developments 
in  science  and  technology  —  e.g.  in  energy,  biology  and  military 
technology  —  is  now  confirmed.  The  ethical  evaluation  of 
developments  in  these  areas  emerges  as  one  of  the  contributions  of 
this  programme  since  the  Nairobi  Assembly.  It  is  the  conviction  of 
the  Core  Group  that  such  work  should  be  continued. 

3.  While  the  issues  of  science  and  technology  are  increasingly  ac¬ 
cepted  as  themes  for  study  and  action  in  the  churches,  many  of  the 
churches  lack  appropriate  structures  for  effective  participation.  Lay 
people,  including  scientists  and  technologists,  often  have  to  make 
their  contribution  without  the  support  of  their  churches.  Women  and 
young  people,  especially  science  students,  feel  left  out  of  the  discus¬ 
sion.  Some  churches  do  not  accept  the  concern  for  science  and 
technology  as  a  priority,  despite  the  fact  that  modern  science  and 
technology-based  development  confronts  them  with  immense  and 
unavoidable  social  and  ethical  problems.  It  is  time  that  both  the 
churches  and  the  technical  experts  realize  that  neither  can  cope  with 
these  complex  issues  alone. 

4.  The  coordination  of  the  Church  and  Society  programme  with 
other  programmes  of  the  WCC  has  been  a  matter  of  constant  con¬ 
cern.  Since  Nairobi  there  have  been  three  specific  instances  of  effec¬ 
tive  cooperation  between  Church  and  Society  and  other  WCC  Sub¬ 
units:  the  consultation  on  “Political  Economy,  Ethics  and  Theo¬ 
logy”  (Zurich,  June  1978),  organized  jointly  with  CCPD;  the  world 
conference  at  MIT  in  1979,  which  involved  close  cooperation  with 
staff  from  several  Sub-units  on  questions  of  procedure,  programme 
and  staffing;  the  Public  Hearing  on  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Disarma¬ 
ment  in  Amsterdam,  in  1981,  organized  in  cooperation  with  the 
CCIA.  Such  cooperation  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  achieve. 
Large  differences  in  size  and  the  financial  resources  of  the  Sub-units, 
the  varying  role  and  responsibility  of  lay  persons  in  WCC  commit¬ 
tees,  and  the  substantial  differences  in  methods  of  work  are  among 
the  factors  making  for  Sub-unit  specialization  and  differentiation. 

5.  The  new  awareness  of  the  dynamics  and  social  effects  of  modern 
science  and  technology  is  substantially  transforming  our  under¬ 
standing  of  Christian  social  responsibility.  This  was  acknowledged 
already  at  the  Nairobi  Assembly  but  it  has  become  clearer  with  the 
MIT  conference  and  the  further  ecumenical  search  for  a  Just,  Par¬ 
ticipatory  and  Sustainable  Society.  There  is,  however,  still  no 
developed  ecumenical  consensus  on  the  way  to  present  this  changed 
understanding. 
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6.  The  1979  conference  sought  to  make  a  new  approach  to  the 
centuries-old  debate  between  faith  and  science.  It  noted  that  both 
theologians  and  scientists  are  radically  rethinking  their  traditional 
positions  and  their  ways  of  looking  at  reality.  The  reports  of  the  con¬ 
ference  compare  the  “vision  of  faith”  with  the  “vision  of  science  , 
and  point  to  the  need  for  a  creative  interaction  between  the  two 
visions.  In  urging  further  ecumenical  reflection  on  this  key  issue,  the 
1982  summary  report  of  the  Core  Group  declares. 


Christians  affirm  today  that  all  reality  is  ultimately  one  -  not  two,  or 
three  or  many.  But  within  that  one  there  can  be  distinction  and 
difference...  It  would  be  wrong,  even  within  the  limits  of  our  conception 
and  language,  if  we  were  to  imply  by  our  confession  of  created-ness,  that 
the  Creator  and  the  creation  are  two  disjunct  and  separate  realities.  We 
should  not  understand  God  as  somehow  outside  the  universe,  nor  the 
universe  as  “outside”  God.  To  do  the  former  is  to  imply  the  latter  and  to 
do  the  latter  is  to  posit  an  “outside”  to  God  implying  a  finite  boundary  to 

the  infinite  God... 

a)  Humanity  has  to  recognize  the  two  poles  around  which  and  between 
which  its  life  develops  and  evolves  —  the  Creator  and  the  creation.  T  e  at¬ 
tempt  to  ignore  one  of  the  poles  has  already  resulted  in  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences.  This  should  be  a  key  issue  on  the  agenda  of  an  in-depth  science- 

faith  dialogue.  ,  „  .  .  . _ f  „„„ 

b)  Science/technology  should  be  faulted  not  only  for  its  ignori  g 

pole  (the  Creator)  but  also  for  its  separating  humanity  and  nature  as 
two  distinct  realities  (subject-object,  knower-known,  manipulator- 
manipulated)  and  for  its  conceiving  itself  (at  least  in  its  aspect  of  pure 
science)  as  value-free.  These  faults,  however,  cannot  be  fully  corrected 
without  reference  to  the  ignored  pole  —  God.  The  scientific  commum  y  a 
a  whole  at  the  moment  shows  no  readiness  for  this. 

The  Core  Group  emphasized  the  need  for  “a  group  of  Christian 
members  of  that  scientific  community”  willing  to  continue  to  explore 
a  new  vision  of  the  integration  of  faith  and  science  with  the  assistance 
of  philosophers,  theologians  and  thinkers  from  other  religions. 


Dialogue  with  People  of  Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies 

MThemandate  of  DFI  was  given  in  response  to  churches,  especially 
those  in  Asia,  which  had  themselves  initiated  dialogue  with 
neighbours  of  other  faiths  well  before  any  WCC  programme  existed. 
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The  period  since  Nairobi  has  seen  continued  evidence  of  such  ac¬ 
tivities  developing  within  churches  through  specialized  education 
programmes,  study  centres  and  church  commissions.  The  fruits  of 
these  efforts  are  seen  in  increased  readiness  of  Christians  to 
cooperate  in  practical  issues,  and  to  reflect  about  theological  and 
spiritual  issues  with  neighbours  of  other  faiths  or  of  no  faith.  It 
seems,  however,  that  these  widespread  developments  are  still  uneven¬ 
ly  distributed  across  our  churches;  and  there  is  real  concern  that 
separate  and  often  differing  experiences  of  dialogue  should  be  better 
shared.  DFI  has  provided,  and  responded  to,  occasions  for  such 
sharing  and  assessment,  both  among  Christians  from  many  different 
continents  and  confessional  backgrounds  and  between  Christians 
and  people  of  other  faiths.  In  this  way,  it  has  pursued  the  mandate 
given  in  the  “Interim  Policy  Statement  and  Guidelines”  in  1971 :  to 
encourage  and  organize  local,  regional  and  international  dialogues 
(especially  on  a  bilateral  basis),  to  respond  to  initiatives  from  people 
of  other  faiths  and  ideologies  and  to  have  limited  and  selective  par¬ 
ticipation  in  world  inter-religious  meetings. 

In  terms  of  the  overall  mandate  of  the  Faith  and  Witness  Unit, 
there  has  always  been  an  ecumenical  conviction  that  the  unity  we 
seek  is  a  gift  to  be  shared  with  our  neighbours.  This  happens  as  we 
bear  witness  to  our  Christian  faith,  but  also  as  we  allow  people  of 
other  faiths  to  make  their  witness  and  contribution  to  us.  Christians 
are  greatly  outnumbered  by  people  of  other  living  faiths  and 
ideologies.  This  makes  the  work  of  DFI  essential  to  the  work  of 
Unit  I.  When  the  world  of  ideologies  is  added  to  the  world  of 
religions,  the  expectations  for  programmes  from  DFI  can  be  very 
great.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  full  implications  of  such  dialogue 
with  people  of  living  faiths  and  ideologies  are  yet  to  be  fully  re¬ 
cognized  and  explored,  both  in  the  context  of  Christian  ecclesiology 
and  missiology  and  of  Christian  relationships  with  the  multi-religious 
and  secular  world. 


Survey  of  activities 

Witness  to  and  with  people  of  living  faiths 
Since  its  formation  in  1971,  DFI  has  organized  and  responded  to  a 
number  of  meetings  among  Christians  to  reflect  on  the  theology  and 
practice  of  dialogue,  and  on  the  specific  duties  of  witness  to  or  with 
neighbours  of  living  faiths.  DFI  has  also  arranged  two  multilateral 
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dialogues  involving  people  of  various  faiths  and  ideologies  as  well  as 
18  bilateral  meetings  with  Jews,  Muslims,  Buddhists,  Hindus  and 
those  who  follow  traditional  religions.  The  results  of  these  meetings 
have  been  published  by  the  WCC  as  books  and  in  conference  reports, 
and  there  has  been  a  gratifying  multiplication  and  translation  of 
these  materials  in  other  publications.  Numerous  regional  and  local 
follow-up  activities  have  also  taken  place. 

In  the  period  under  review,  a  number  of  these  bilateral  meetings 
contributed  to  the  Church  and  Society  conference  on  “Faith,  Science 
and  the  Future”,  a  meeting  which  saw  significant  contributions  from 
people  of  other  faiths.  In  February  1976  (in  Zurich,  Switzerland) 
Christians  and  Jews  discussed  “Jewish  and  Christian  Traditions 
Concerning  Nature,  Science  and  Technology”;  in  November  1977 
Muslims  of  various  traditions  met  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  to  discuss 
“Faith,  Science  and  Technology  and  the  Future  of  Humanity” ;  in 
February  1978  Christians  and  Buddhists  met  in  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka, 
to  explore  “Religious  Dimensions  in  Humanity’s  Relation  to 
Nature”.  There  was  also  a  meeting  at  Yaounde,  Cameroon,  in 
September  1978  —  with  participants  from  traditional  cultures  in 
Africa,  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  the  Americas  —  on  the  subject  of 
“Religious  Experience  in  Humanity’s  Relation  to  Nature  .  This 
meeting  drew  attention  to  the  relatively  neglected  state  of  ecumenical 
discussion  about  the  contribution  of  traditional  cultures  to  the 
building  of  community,  to  a  Christian  ministry  of  healing,  to  a 
stewardship  of  natural  resources  and  to  an  appropriate  expression 
and  celebration,  through  worship,  of  human  responsibilities. 

Three  other  meetings  allowed  Christians  to  share  with  neighbours 
of  other  faiths  more  general  concerns  about  living  together  in  a  world 
of  rapid  social  change :  Christians  and  Jews  met  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
in  September  1980,  to  discuss  “Religion  and  the  Crisis  of 
Modernity” ;  Christians  and  Hindus  met  in  Rajpur,  India,  in  May- 
June  1981  (their  first  WCC-sponsored  bilateral  dialogue)  to  deal  with 
the  topic  of  “Religious  Resources  for  a  Just  Society”  ;  and  Christians 
and  Muslims  met  in  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka,  in  March- April  1982  with 
the  theme  of  “Christians  and  Muslims  Living  and  Working 
Together :  Ethics  and  Practices  of  Humanitarian  and  Development 
Programmes”.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Christian- Jewish  meetings 
were  jointly  sponsored  by  Jewish  partners  through  the  International 
Jewish  Committee  on  Interreligious  Consultations,  while  the  Colom¬ 
bo  meeting  with  Muslims  was  jointly  sponsored  by  the  World 
Muslim  Congress  and  the  WCC  —  the  first  time  that  the  WCC  has 
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cooperated  in  this  way  with  an  international  Islamic  organization. 
The  1982  Central  Committee  authorized  exploration  of  a  continuing 
liaison  committee  of  the  WCC  and  the  World  Muslim  Congress  to 
further  the  relationship  of  Christians  and  Muslims  around  the  world. 
Other  WCC  Sub-units  have  also  shared  in  the  sponsorship  of  some  of 
these  meetings,  one  example  being  CICARWS  support  for  the  1982 
Christian-Muslim  consultation. 

DFI,  for  its  part,  has  actively  supported  meetings  for  dialogue 
initiated  or  funded  by  other  WCC  programmes.  CWME  and  DFI 
worked  together  for  a  meeting  at  Chambesy,  Switzerland,  in  June 
1976,  at  which  Christians  and  Muslims  prepared  a  complete  issue  of 
the  International  Review  of  Mission  on  “Christian  Mission  and 
Islamic  Da-wah”.  The  Ecumenical  Institute  worked  with  DFI  to 
prepare  a  Christian- Jewish  youth  dialogue  at  Bossey  in  March  1978 
on  the  theme  “Christians  and  Jews  Look  at  their  Traditions  and  their 
Significance  for  Living  Together”.  Two  years  later,  Muslim  and 
Christian  youth  from  several  continents  met  at  Bossey  to  discuss 
“Living  as  Faithful  People  in  a  Changing  Society”.  The  cooperation 
of  the  WSCF,  the  YMCA  and  the  YWCA  was  especially  valuable  on 
this  occasion,  and  pointed  to  the  need  to  strengthen  the  commitment, 
and  to  harness  the  enthusiasm,  of  young  people  in  the  field  of  inter¬ 
religious  dialogue. 

Few  of  these  activities  of  dialogue  with  neighbours  of  other  faiths 
would  have  been  possible,  nor  would  the  follow-up  among  member 
churches  have  been  so  enthusiastic,  without  periodic  opportunities 
for  Christians  to  reflect  among  themselves  on  the  implications  of 
such  dialogue.  In  December  1979,  for  example,  75  Christians  from 
member  churches  met  with  25  Roman  Catholics  and  several  Chris¬ 
tians  from  evangelical  organizations  in  Mombasa,  Kenya,  in  order  to 
prepare  recommendations  on  “Christian  Presence  and  Witness  in 
Relation  to  Muslim  Neighbours”.  This  meeting  benefited  from  close 
cooperation  with  CWME,  CCIA  and  other  Sub-units.  The  report  of 
this  consultation,  and  that  of  the  Hindu-Christian  meeting  on 
“Religious  Resources  for  a  Just  Society”,  offer  recommendations  on 
how  Christians  can  engage  in  dialogue  at  local  levels.  These  reports 
were  commended  by  the  Central  Committee  in  1980  and  1981. 

Guidelines  on  dialogue 

The  major  meeting  of  DFI  in  the  Nairobi  to  Vancouver  period  was 
the  consultation  on  “Dialogue  in  Community”  held  at  Chiang  Mai, 
Thailand,  in  April  1977,  which  brought  together  Christians  of 
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various  theological  persuasions  to  further  the  debate  on  dialogue 
which  had  taken  place  at  the  Nairobi  Assembly.  Many  concerns 
about  the  nature,  purpose  and  practice  of  dialogue  were  discussed, 
including  the  reservations  about  the  compatibility  of  dialogue  and 
mission  and  the  fear  that  dialogue  will  lead  to  religious  syncretism. 
Out  of  the  Chiang  Mai  meeting  came  the  Guidelines  for  Dialogue 
which  were  accepted  by  the  Central  Committee  in  1979  and  have 
since  become  the  basis  of  the  work  in  DFI  and  many  churches  on  this 
issue. 

The  Guidelines  address  a  number  of  specific  issues  that  were  raised 
at  the  Nairobi  Assembly : 

a)  Community :  Christians  are  invited  to  see  “community”  as  a 
fundamental  reference  point  for  the  vocation  and  activity  of 
“dialogue”;  they  should  “feel  themselves  called  to  share  with 
others  in  the  community  of  humankind  in  the  search  for  new  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  evolution  of  communities,  where  people  may  af¬ 
firm  their  interdependence  as  much  as  respect  for  their  distinctive 
identities”.  Such  a  vision  of  a  “community  of  communities”  is 
seen  as  a  way  of  viewing  the  kingly  rule  of  God  over  all  human 
communities.  “It  is  not  one  of  homogenous  unity  or  totalitarian 
uniformity,  nor  does  it  envisage  self-contained  communities,  sim¬ 
ply  coexisting.  Rather  it  emphasizes  the  positive  part  which  ex¬ 
isting  communities  may  play  in  developing  the  community  of 
humankind.” 

b)  Dialogue :  Dialogue  is  seen  as  “a  fundamental  part  of  Christian 
service  within  community”,  and  “a  way  of  building  up  human  com¬ 
munity”.  It  is  within  this  service  that  Christians  are  called  upon  to 
give  loving  witness  to  their  faith.  “For  this  reason  we  do  not  see 
dialogue  and  giving  of  witness  as  standing  in  any  contradiction  to 
each  other.  Indeed,  as  Christians  enter  into  dialogue  with  their  com¬ 
mitment  to  Jesus  Christ,  time  and  again  the  relationship  of  dialogue 
gives  opportunity  for  authentic  witness.” 

c)  Syncretism :  The  Guidelines  recognize  that  dialogue  should  not 
“compromise  the  authenticity  of  Christian  faith  and  life  ,  nor 
interpret  a  living  faith  except  in  its  own  terms.  It  welcomed,  however, 
the  “venture  of  exploratory  faith”  in  various  contexts  and  cultures, 
seeing  dialogue  both  as  an  encouragement  and  a  challenge  to  clarity 
issues  and  to  deepen  one’s  faith. 

The  Guidelines  also  give  helpful  recommendations  to  the  churches 
on  how  to  enter  into  dialogue  with  people  of  living  faiths  and 
ideologies. 
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One  of  the  intentions  of  the  Guidelines  is  that  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  there  will  be  implemented  in  specific  situations  and 
relationships.  This  has  already  been  accomplished  in  a  significant 
way  with  regard  to  Jewish  neighbours.  “Ecumenical  Considerations 
in  Jewish-Christian  Dialogue”,  the  result  of  seven  years  of  work  by 
the  Consultation  on  the  Church  and  the  Jewish  People  (CCJP),  sug¬ 
gest  the  principles  that  should  govern  Jewish-Christian  relations. 
These  considerations,  which  could  become  the  basis  for  promoting 
dialogue  between  Jews  and  Christians  at  the  local  levels,  have  been 
recommended  by  the  1982  Executive  Committee  for  study  and  ac¬ 
tion. 

The  question  of  ideologies 

A  December  1981  consultation  on  “Churches  among  Ideologies” 
attempted  to  identify  and  define  some  of  the  major  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  this  part  of  the  DFI  mandate.  Since  religious  beliefs  are 
themselves  undergirded  by  ideological  persuasions,  there  is  a  need 
for  Christians  to  become  aware  of  their  own  social  and  cultural 
assumptions,  particularly  with  reference  to  matters  of  power  and  na¬ 
tional  identity.  DFI  is  also  aware  that  there  is  an  ideological  compo¬ 
nent  in  interfaith  dialogue  which  must  be  recognized  and  taken  into 
account. 

The  1982  Central  Committee  reviewed  the  results  of  this  consulta¬ 
tion,  at  which  Christians  shared  their  experience  (far  too  limited)  of 
dialogue  with  neighbours  motivated  by  ideologies,  and  made  the 
following  recommendations : 

a)  That  additional  dialogue  programmes  be  developed  by  DFI  which 
focus  on:  the  so-called  ideological  captivity  of  the  churches;  the 
ideological  elements  in  interfaith  dialogue;  and  direct  dialogue 
between  and  among  Christians  and  persons  for  whom  ideological 
convictions  alone  give  meaning  to  their  lives.  A  goal  of  this  pro¬ 
gramme  should  be  to  develop  “ecumenical  considerations”  for 
dialogue  with  people  of  ideological  convictions  to  be  shared  with 
the  churches  for  their  study  and  action. 

b)  “That  in  order  to  implement  this  programme  on  ideologies,  the 
DFI  Sub-unit  would  require  additional  staff  who  possess  com¬ 
petency  in  the  field  of  ideologies...”  The  Sub-unit  will  also  need 
sufficient  financial  resources  “to  pursue  the  programme  with 
vigour”. 

It  is  apparent  that  ecumenical  discussion  on  this  issue  is  still  in  its 
early  stages. 
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Towards  Vancouver 

DFI  also  organized  two  major  consultations  in  preparation  for  the 
Sixth  WCC  Assembly  in  Vancouver.  Both  were  attempts  to  add  input 
to  the  theme  of  “Life”  from  the  perspective  of  persons  who  follow 
other  living  faiths  and  traditions.  One  meeting  in  Hawaii  (July  1982) 
brought  together  persons  of  “traditional  cultures”  in  and  around  the 
Pacific  to  reflect  on  the  theme  of  the  Assembly  from  their  perspec¬ 
tives.  Similarly,  the  meeting  held  at  Mauritius  (January  1983) 
brought  together  Christians  and  persons  of  other  major  living  faiths 
(mainly  persons  who  will  be  “guests”  or  “visitors”  at  the  Assembly) 
for  mutual  sharing  on  the  theme  as  preparation  for  their  eventual 
contributions  and  responses  to  Vancouver. 

Evaluation 

The  Nairobi  Assembly  spoke  of  the  need  for  a  “willingness  to 
maintain  an  open  dialogue  with  those  who  see  Christ  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  through  the  eyes  of  a  different  faith  commitment,  ideology 
or  scientific  conviction”.  It  has  not  always  been  possible  in  interna¬ 
tional  meetings  of  limited  duration,  and  sometimes  unrepresentative 
participation,  to  explore  in  depth  the  explicit  or  implicit  attitudes 
held  by  our  neighbours  of  other  faiths  and  ideologies  towards  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Christian  faith.  The  long  process  of  building  con¬ 
fidence  in  dialogue  partners  —  through  international,  regional  and 
local  meetings,  and  through  the  many  group  discussions,  study  cen¬ 
tres  and  fellowships  which  are  developing  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  —  may  make  possible  the  fuller  implementation  of  these 
Nairobi  recommendations  in  the  period  after  Vancouver. 

DFI  has  been  able  to  fulfill  most  of  the  priorities  set  by  the  1976 
Review  Committee.  One  exception  is  the  Jewish-Christian-Muslim 
dialogue  which  occurred  only  within  the  wider  context  of  the 
Mauritius  multilateral  dialogue  in  January  1983.  The  cooperation 
called  for  with  other  Sub-units  —  such  as  Church  and  Society  in  the 
area  of  faith,  science  and  technology  —  has  worked  well,  although  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  develop  close  programmatic  cooperation 
with  other  Sub-units  on  the  issue  of  relating  faith  to  the  challenge  of 
ideologies.  This  was,  in  large  part,  due  to  lack  of  staff. 

DFI  has  attempted  to  contribute  to  all  four  general  areas  of  con¬ 
centration  outlined  by  the  1976  Review  Committee.  The  Search  for 
a  Just,  Participatory  and  Sustainable  Society”  has  called  forth  some 
activity  from  DFI ;  the  discussion  on  political  ethics  insisted  that  the 
inter-religious,  inter-cultural  and  inter-ideological  dimensions  must 
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be  explored  on  both  theoretical  and  practical  levels  in  any  serious 
shared  struggle  for  justice  and  sustainability.  There  has  always  been 
great  sympathy  between  DFI  and  Faith  and  Order  in  exploring  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  “Unity  of  the  Church”  to  the  “Unity  of  Humankind”, 
and  the  “Renewal  of  Human  Community”  but,  unfortunately,  no 
close  programmatic  cooperation  has  yet  been  planned  to  explore 
together  the  relationship  between  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the  church 
and  the  contribution  of  Christians  to  the  renewal  of  humankind. 

In  the  area  of  the  “Expression  and  Communication  of  Our  Faith  in 
the  Triune  God” ,  Dialogue  has  had  a  privileged  role  in  directly  witness¬ 
ing  to  our  neighbours  —  for  example,  as  Christians  have  talked  to 
Muslims,  Jews  or  Hindus  about  prophecy  and  scripture,  about  voca¬ 
tion  for  mission,  and  about  justice  and  responsibility,  or  to  Buddhists 
about  the  mysteries  of  absolute  truth.  There  has  also  been  close  and 
fruitful  cooperation  with  CWME  in  reflection  on  mission  and 
evangelism,  even  though  the  issue  of  dialogue  was  not  as  prominent  at 
the  Melbourne  conference  as  some  had  hoped.  With  regard  to  “Educa¬ 
tion  and  Renewal  in  Search  of  True  Community”  DFI  has  cooperated 
with  Bossey  and  the  Youth  Sub-unit  in  youth  dialogues,  and  with  the 
Education  Sub-unit  in  reflection  on  education  in  multifaith  societies. 

Since  Nairobi  DFI  has  cooperated  at  some  stage  with  every  Sub¬ 
unit  in  the  WCC.  Without  such  cooperation  its  work  would  have 
been  impoverished,  its  constituency  restricted  and  its  vision  limited. 
Inter-Sub-unit  cooperation  is  not  simply  a  technique  to  lighten  a 
load.  It  leads  to  the  infusion  of  much  new  strength  from  other  col¬ 
leagues,  and  it  demands  the  expenditure  of  not  inconsiderable  time  in 
administration  and  in  imaginative  planning. 

Possible  directions  for  future  work 

The  DFI  Working  Group  has  proved  to  be  a  most  hard-working 
and  supportive  body,  not  least  in  helping  to  raise  some  designated  in¬ 
come  at  a  time  when  DFI  was  almost  totally  dependent  upon 
transfers  from  CWME.  It  has  become  increasingly  clear,  however, 
that  the  widely  different  specializations  required  for  the  guidance  of 
the  DFI  work  need  to  be  better  developed  and  consolidated  before 
they  are  brought  into  interplay  in  the  full  DFI  Working  Group.  So 
far  only  the  Christian- Jewish  constituency  has  had  regular  meetings 
as  the  Consultation  on  the  Church  and  the  Jewish  People.  The  strong 
recommendation  of  the  last  DFI  Working  Group  was  that  similar 
“consultations”  be  developed  for  Christian-Muslim  relations,  for 
Christian-Hindu-Buddhist  relations,  for  Christian  relations  with 
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traditional  cultures,  and  for  Christian  relations  with  ideologies.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  is  hoped  that  such  consultations  might,  where  appropriate, 
coopt  advisers  from  other  faiths  and  ideologies. 

It  is  particularly  hoped  that  DFI  will  be  able  to  pursue  Christian 
reflection  about  the  relationship  of  mission  and  dialogue  not  only 
among  WCC  member  churches,  but  also  together  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  through  continued  cooperation  with  the  Vatican 
Secretariat  for  Non-Christians.  The  Joint  Working  Group  has  en¬ 
couraged  such  continuing  cooperation  in  the  interests  of  our  “com¬ 
mon  witness”,  and  envisaged  that  it  may  take  the  form  of  shared 
programme  in  the  future. 

It  was  the  repeated  conviction  of  successive  Working  Group 
meetings  before  and  after  Nairobi  (including  the  most  recent  meeting 
in  Bali  in  January  1982)  that  DFI  cannot  properly  fulfill  its  mandate 
to  respond  to  the  claims  of  all  living  faiths  and  secular  ideologies 
without  a  sufficiently  varied  and  expert  staff  and  without  similarly 
expert  constituencies  of  consultants ;  the  lack  of  staff  with  expertise 
in  secular  ideologies  and  traditional  religions  and  cultures  has  been 
strongly  felt. 

Future  DFI  programmes,  as  well  as  strengthening  the  established 
relationships  with  neighbours  around  the  world,  might  include  a 
more  deliberate  attention  towards  the  world  of  religions,  cultures 
and  ideologies  in  North  East  Asia.  Thus  far  there  has  been  no  WCC 
initiative  or  partnership  in  the  area  of  Christian-Buddhist  dialogue  in 
that  region.  Furthermore,  the  issue  of  ideologies  —  whether  in  Asia, 
Europe,  the  Americas  or  Africa  —  has  still  not  been  sufficiently 
clarified  in  terms  of  ecumenical  possibilities  and  priorities. 

It  is  clear  —  from  the  debate  at  Nairobi,  from  discussions  over  the 
past  eight  years,  and  from  some  of  the  pre-Assembly  team  visits 
that  churches  are  concerned  over  the  theological  and  practical  issues 
arising  from  dialogue  with  people  of  living  faiths  and  ideologies.  It  is 
also  clear  that  “dialogue”  is  not  only  an  issue  related  to  mission  but 
is  relevant  in  a  whole  series  of  other  contexts  ranging  from  the 
diakonia  and  the  healing  ministry  to  the  worship  and  inculturation  of 
the  churches.  DFI  staff  have  accordingly  tried  to  ensure  that  dialogue 
issues  are  fed  into  numerous  levels  of  Assembly  reflection,  despite 
the  danger  that  by  spreading  an  issue  thinly  across  a  wide  area  it  may 
get  lost.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Assembly  and  the  new  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  will  reaffirm,  as  was  done  at  Nairobi,  the  importance  of  seeking 
community  with  people  of  living  faiths  and  ideologies,  and  will  also 
indicate  and  empower  various  programme  priorities  for  DFI. 
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Mandate 

The  Programme  Unit  on  Justice  and  Service  received  its  formative 
impulses  in  the  period  around  the  Uppsala  Assembly  in  1968.  The 
new  programmatic  thrusts  led  to  the  establishment,  as  distinct  Sub¬ 
units,  of  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism,  the  Commission  on  the 
Churches’  Participation  in  Development  and,  in  1975,  the  Christian 
Medical  Commission  (CMC).  The  Unit  was  set  up  in  1972;  the 
Nairobi  Assembly  in  particular  helped  to  clarify  its  mandate.  Three 
elements  deserve  to  be  underlined : 

a)  A  description  of  the  function  of  the  WCC  introduced  into  the 
Constitution  included  the  task  “to  express  the  common  concern 
of  the  churches  in  the  service  of  human  need,  the  breaking  down 
of  barriers  between  people,  and  the  promotion  of  one  human 
family  in  justice  and  peace”. 

b)  The  Hearing  on  “Justice  and  Service”  recommended  that  “the 
major  thrust  for  the  next  several  years  should  be  towards  help¬ 
ing  member  churches  to  assist  and  participate  in  the  struggle 
for  liberation  of  all  those  who  are  victims  of  poverty,  oppres¬ 
sion,  violations  of  human  rights,  racial  injustice,  natural  and 
man-made  disasters,  and  uprootedness.  The  WCC  should  be 
an  instrument  of  sharing  the  diverse  resources  (material, 
human  and  spiritual)  of  the  churches  for  justice,  service  and 
peace.” 

c)  The  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  of  the  Nairobi  Assembly 
and  the  subsequent  Review  Committee  formulated  some  areas 
of  concentration  on  major  programme  emphases,  including  that 
on  the  “Search  for  a  Just,  Participatory  and  Sustainable  So¬ 
ciety”. 

When  in  1977  the  Programme  Unit  received  its  by-laws,  these 
various  elements  were  incorporated  into  the  direction  of  its  activities : 
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The  aim  of  the  Programme  Unit  on  Justice  and  Service  is  to  assist  churches 
in  combating  poverty,  injustice  and  oppression,  and  to  facilitate 
ecumenical  cooperation  in  service  to  human  need  and  in  promoting 
freedom,  justice,  peace,  human  dignity  and  world  community. 

Since  its  beginnings  the  Unit  has  taken  the  biblical  notion  of  justice 
as  the  central  and  unifying  theological  criterion  for  all  its  work.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  for  all  parts  of  the  Unit  this  implied  a 
double  commitment  to  justice:  struggle  and  advocacy  on  behalf  of 
the  people  directly  affected  by  racial  injustice,  economic  exploitation 
and  political  oppression ;  and  service  to  people  in  need  and  the  effort 
to  engage  in  an  equitable  sharing  of  resources.  This  commitment  ob¬ 
tains  within  an  over-riding  vision  in  which  prophetic  criticism  of  the 
structures  of  injustice  and  assistance  to  the  victims  are  not  an  end  in 
themselves,  but  call  us  to  strive  for  a  “just,  participatory  and  sus¬ 
tainable  society”. 

The  common  efforts  since  1976  —  to  relate  the  aim  of  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  Unit  to  the  biblical  vision  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to 
work  out  its  implications  for  the  various  activities  of  the  Unit  —  have 
helped  to  clarify  the  overall  mandate  of  the  Unit.  In  this  context 
“solidarity”  and  “participation”  became  the  touchstones  for  all  pro¬ 
grammes  in  the  area  of  justice  and  service.  Active  solidarity  in 
struggle  and  service  is  understood  as  a  sign  of  the  reality  of  the 
kingdom.  This  has  led  to  an  emphasis,  besides  the  concentration  on 
global  structural  issues,  on  a  participatory  approach  of  working  with 
people  in  specific  regional  or  national  contexts.  Furthermore,  the 
inter-relationship  between  the  various  manifestations  of  injustice, 
like  poverty,  racial  discrimination,  oppression,  violation  of  basic 
human  rights  and  militarism,  has  become  increasingly  apparent.  It 
has  made  a  comprehensive  approach  and  a  cooperative  style  of  work 
indispensable. 

A  profile  of  the  Unit 

Three  features  have  characterized  the  work  of  the  Unit  and  shaped 
its  style  and  operation.  The  first  is  the  Unit  Executive  Group  (UEG), 
composed  of  the  officers  of  the  Unit  Committee  and  of  the 
moderators  and  directors  of  the  five  Sub-unit  commissions.  The 
UEG  was  initially  created  to  strengthen  the  links  within  the  Unit,  to 
supervise  common  programmes  and  to  prepare  for  as  well  as  act 
upon  —  urgent  matters  between  meetings  of  the  Unit  Committee. 
More  and  more,  however,  the  UEG  grew  from  a  business  committee 
into  a  dynamic  body  which  assumed  corporate  responsibility  for  the 
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tasks  entrusted  to  the  whole  Unit.  It  has  tested  out  and  reflected 
upon  policy,  and  has  made  it  possible  for  the  diverse  components  of 
the  Unit  to  grow  together,  through  mutual  awareness  and  accoun¬ 
tability. 

The  second  development  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  UEG 
has  two  substantive  assignments  which  took  on  increasing  impor¬ 
tance.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  responsible  for  the  various  common 
programmes  of  the  Unit  not  identified  with  only  one  or  another  of 
the  Sub-units.  By  giving  guidance  to  these  programmes  and  assessing 
their  results,  the  UEG  was  involved  in  a  continuing  process  of  ar¬ 
ticulating  the  central  mandate  of  the  Unit.  Rather  than  constituting  a 
“sixth”  Sub-unit,  these  common  programmes  have  become  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  shared  understanding  of  the  commitment  to  solidarity 
in  justice  and  service. 

Perhaps  the  most  decisive  internal  factor  which  has  helped  the 
Unit  grow  together  was  the  common  budgetary  framework.  It  in¬ 
volved  the  sharing  of  resources  among  Sub-units  and  raising  non- 
designated  funds  for  the  Unit  as  a  whole.  An  important  start  was 
made  to  achieve  greater  internal  and  external  transparency  of 
budgets,  to  clarify  the  criteria  for  providing  programme  assistance  to 
partners,  and  to  work  out  common  administrative  procedures.  The 
growing  importance  of  these  efforts  is  reflected  at  staff  level  by  the 
fact  that  the  formerly  part-time  function  of  the  Unit  Finance  Officer 
has  been  transformed  into  a  full-time  position  supported  by  the  com¬ 
mon  Unit  service  budget. 

Above  all,  however,  the  critical  nature  of  the  problems  confront¬ 
ing  nations  and  peoples  the  world  over,  and  the  depth  of  witness  and 
integrity  with  which  many  Christian  groups  and  churches  have 
struggled  to  respond  to  them,  have  challenged  the  Unit  to  work 
together  as  never  before  and  to  seek  fresh  ways  of  cooperating  mean¬ 
ingfully.  The  experience  of  the  Unit  since  Nairobi  has  called  it  to 
greater  sensitivity  to  people  who  thirst  for  justice,  who  want  peace 
desperately,  who  experience  incalculable  pain  and  who  entertain, 
against  all  odds,  hopes  for  the  future.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Unit  to 
speak  to  these  issues,  together. 

Programmatic  work  of  the  Unit  as  a  whole:  survey  —  future  tasks 

As  indicated  above,  during  the  period  under  review,  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  Unit  on  Justice  and  Service  has  carried  out  a  number  of  pro¬ 
grammes  and  activities  sponsored  by  or  related  to  the  Unit  as  a 
whole.  The  designation  “unit-wide  programmes”  has  been  used  for 
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programmatic  activities  which  involve  all  five  Sub-units  and  Sub-units 
from  other  Programme  Units,  in  particular  three  Sub-units  in  Unit  I 
—  Church  and  Society,  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  and  Dialogue 
with  People  of  Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies  —  and  the  Sub-units  on 
Women  and  Education  in  Unit  III.  While  the  administrative  respon¬ 
sibility  was  located  in  one  of  the  Sub-units  of  Unit  II,  a  staff  task  force 
was  charged  to  coordinate  the  programmatic  developments,  and  the 
policy  responsibility  was  carried  by  the  Unit  Executive  Group  on 
behalf  of  the  Unit  Committee.  This  has  facilitated  the  emergence  of  a 
genuinely  cooperative  style  of  work,  drawing  on  the  insights  and 
resources  of  many  Sub-units  and  introducing  new  perspectives  into  the 
specific  programmes  of  the  individual  Sub-units.  The  term  “Unit  pro¬ 
gramme”  on  the  other  hand  is  used  for  a  number  of  secretariats  or 
desks  whose  activities  were  of  concern  to  the  Unit  as  a  whole.  While 
the  programmes  were  carried  out  with  the  help  of  a  staff  advisory 
group,  the  secretariats  were  responsible  to  the  staff  Unit  moderator 
under  the  policy  direction  of  the  UEG. 

Unit-wide  programmes 

In  what  follows  the  main  unit-wide  programmes  of  Unit  II  are 
briefly  described. 

a)  Political  ethics 

This  was  a  study  which  grew  out  of  the  effort,  between  1976  and 
1979,  to  clarify  the  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  a  “just,  par¬ 
ticipatory  and  sustainable  society”.  The  report  of  a  special  Advisory 
Committee,  which  was  presented  to  the  Central  Committee  in  1979, 
placed  particular  emphasis  on  a  theological  interpretation,  in  the 
perspective  of  the  messianic  kingdom,  of  the  struggle  of  people 
against  unjust  powers.  The  Central  Committee  recognized  the 
significance  of  this  attempt  to  articulate  more  fully  one  of  the  four 
overall  programme  thrusts  of  the  WCC  following  the  Nairobi 
Assembly,  but  the  theological  interpretation  contained  in  the  report 
met  with  reservations.  Following  the  recommendation  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  itself,  the  Central  Committee  decided  that  the 
reflection  should  be  pursued  by  Unit  II  in  close  collaboration  with 
other  Sub-units  concerned,  and  should  focus  particularly  on  a  “study 
on  political  ethics  and  the  support  of  the  people’s  movements’  . 

In  the  following  years,  the  study  was  pursued,  along  the  lines  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Central  Committee,  as  a  Unit-wide  programme  in  Unit 
II,  with  administrative  responsibility  placed  in  CCPD.  Specific  at- 
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tempts  were  made  to  draw  out  the  relevant  insights  of  some  of  the 
major  international  conferences  sponsored  by  the  WCC  —  on 
“Faith,  Science  and  the  Future”  (1979);  “Your  Kingdom  Come” 
(1980);  and  the  international  conference  which  concluded  the  study 
on  “The  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church”  (1981).  In 
its  initial  phase  the  study  was  conducted  as  a  survey  of  issues  faced  in 
the  area  of  political  ethics  by  WCC  member  churches  in  the  various 
regions.  This  survey  provided  the  input  for  a  small  working  consulta¬ 
tion  held  in  October  1981  in  Cyprus.  A  report  containing  “some 
ecumenical  perspectives  on  political  ethics”  was  presented  as  an  in¬ 
terim  report  to  the  Central  Committee  in  1982. 

Among  the  insights  gained  through  this  study,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned.  The  process  of  reflection  helped  to  show  that  the 
search  for  an  ecumenical  political  ethic  moves  through  several  areas 
of  enquiry  where  different  and  potentially  conflicting  affirmations 
encounter  one  another,  and  where  ecumenical  dialogue  is  urgently  re¬ 
quired.  These  areas  include  the  interpretation  of  the  world  political 
situation,  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  understanding  of  the 
biblical  tradition  in  the  context  of  the  recovery  of  people’s  cultural 
and  religious  heritage,  the  critical  analysis  and  evaluation  of  various 
approaches  to  political  ethics,  and  the  formulation  of  guidelines  and 
forms  of  Christiap  political  witness,  with  a  special  emphasis  on 
ecumenical  action  in  solidarity  with  poor  and  oppressed  people. 

Secondly,  the  study  brought  out  that  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
power  and  justice  is  fundamental  to  an  adequate  study  of  political 
ethics.  It  pointed  to  a  people-oriented  perspective  as  being  one  of 
the  most  important  approaches  to  the  issues  of  political  ethics. 
Finally,  the  study  has  opened  up  an  interesting  discussion  about 
ecumenical  methodology  which  may  have  to  be  pursued  as  the 
study  continues. 

In  receiving  this  progress  report  and  reaffirming  the  importance  of 
the  concern  for  a  “Just,  Participatory  and  Sustainable  Society”  with 
special  focus  on  political  ethics,  the  Central  Committee  approved  the 
following  guidelines  for  eventual  future  work  in  this  area : 

a)  reaffirmation  of  the  centrality  of  justice,  deepening  its  explica¬ 
tion  ;  and  further  study  of  the  question  of  sustainability  in  relation 
to  the  struggle  for  justice; 

b)  deepening  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  issue  of  power 
and  justice  in  relation  to  the  various  understandings  and  practices 
of  democracy,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  concepts  of  equali¬ 
ty  and  participation ; 
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c)  providing  practical  guidelines  for  the  churches  and  the  ecumenical 
movement  in  their  political  witness,  in  language  that  can  be 
understood  by  the  membership  of  the  churches ; 

d)  working  towards  a  more  comprehensive  articulation  of  the 
methods  or  approaches  to  political  ethics. 

Looking  back  over  the  entire  efforts  in  this  area  since  1976,  one 
would  have  to  stress  the  difficulty  of  developing  a  cooperative  pro¬ 
cess  of  reflection  on  a  topic  as  wide  and  general  as  “The  Search  for  a 
Just,  Participatory  and  Sustainable  Society”.  The  problem  of  main¬ 
taining  specificity  and  concentration  of  focus  without  turning  a 
cooperative  study  process  into  a  programme  on  its  own  was  never 
quite  resolved.  The  programme  has  helped  to  sharpen  the  insight  that 
the  different  agendas  of  the  Sub-units  in  Unit  II  are  in  fact  inter¬ 
related  aspects  of  the  common  challenge  facing  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  in  the  area  of  justice  and  service.  The  preliminary  study  on  the 
questions  of  political  ethics  has  further  demonstrated  that  the  issue 
of  Christian  responsibility  and  ecumenical  solidarity  in  facing  the 
structures  of  political  power  has  become  one  of  the  areas  requiring 
urgent  attention.  The  programmes  on  Militarism,  on  Human  Rights, 
on  Development  and  a  New  International  Economic  Order,  and  on 
Racism,  all  converge  on  this  area  of  enquiry.  The  regional  survey  has 
also  revealed  that  political  ethics  has  become  one  of  the  burning  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  churches,  calling  for  an  ecumenical  process  of  reflection 

and  action. 

b)  Transnational  corporations  (TNCs) 

At  the  Nairobi  Assembly,  delegates  repeatedly  pointed  out  the 
crucial  role  that  transnational  business  plays  in  the  world,  both  as  an 
important  economic  instrument  which  helps  transfer  technology  to 
developing  countries,  and  as  a  power  unconstrained  by  social  respon¬ 
sibility,  which  many  a  time  oppresses  people  and  accumulates  wealth 
without  providing  solutions  for  some  of  the  most  urgent  problems  of 
the  world  today,  like  adequate  employment,  the  equal  distribution 
and  sharing  of  wealth,  and  appropriate  technology  to  benefit  the 

poor.  . 

The  Assembly  recommended  that  a  programme  on  Transnationa 

Corporations  be  initiated.  The  following  Central  Committee  meeting 
decided  that  this  activity  should  be  implemented  as  a  Unit 
endeavour,  located  in  CCPD.  The  different  experiences  of  the  chur¬ 
ches  and  ecumenical  bodies  in  their  relationships  with 
made  a  permanent  point  of  reference  for  the  WCC.  The  programme 
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pursued  several  lines  of  research  designed  to  clarify  the  role  of 
transnational  business,  as  a  step  to  help  the  churches  to  adopt 
various  lines  of  action.  Among  the  issues  are  the  transnationality 
of  business  as  a  unique  phenomenon;  the  power  and  accounta¬ 
bility  of  TNCs;  problems  of  technology  and  labour  which  arise 
because  of  TNC  activity;  theological  reflection  on  issues  by  TNC 
operations. 

Since  1979  a  quarterly  bulletin  entitled  Sharing  was  published, 
reflecting  the  churches’  action  and  reflection  on  TNCs.  It  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  channel  for  the  circulation  of  church  documents  on  the 
TNCs,  as  well  as  vital  dialogue  and  debate  on  the  controversial  issues 
surrounding  them. 

A  major  thrust  of  the  programme  has  been  to  encourage  and  im¬ 
plement  dialogue  among  people  who  are  related  to  and  affected  by 
TNC  activities:  workers,  TNC  executives,  trade  union  represen¬ 
tatives,  members  of  consumer  interest  associations,  and  researchers. 
Collaboration  with  UNIAPAC  (the  Ecumenical  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Corporation  Executives)  has  been  noteworthy ;  so  was  the  in¬ 
creasing  contact  with  trade  union  officials.  The  concern  for  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  TNC  activities  in  many  parts  of  the  world  dominated  the 
discussions. 

The  international  dimension  of  the  programme  was  expressed 
through  a  number  of  consultations  on  a  regional  level :  between  Oc¬ 
tober  1980  and  December  1981  such  consultations  were  organized  on 
TNC  activity  in  Latin  America,  Western  Europe,  the  Socialist  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  Asia,  the  Pacific,  and  Africa,  with  a  series  of 
meetings  in  the  USA,  Canada  and  the  Caribbean.  This  lengthy  pro¬ 
cess  culminated  in  an  international  meeting  held  in  Bad-Boll  (Federal 
Republic  of  Germany)  at  the  end  of  1981.  It  was  attended  by  over 
eighty  participants  from  all  the  regions  of  the  world.  At  the  meeting 
the  urgent  challenges  which  the  TNCs  pose  to  the  churches  and 
ecumenical  movements  were  analyzed.  Striking  case  studies  drove 
home  the  effects  of  the  TNCs  on  workers’  lives  and  conditions  — 
such  as  that  of  women  workers  in  the  Philippines  forced  to  work  up 
to  16  hours  a  day  in  electronic  firms  during  the  peak  seasons  and  to 
sleep  in  “bed  spaces”  eight  to  a  room. 

Guidelines  were  set  at  the  international  meeting,  which  provided 
the  basis  on  which  the  Central  Committee,  in  1982,  commended  the 
overall  report  of  the  TNC  programme  to  member  churches  and 
ecumenical  bodies  for  study  and  action.  The  Central  Committee  en¬ 
couraged  the  circulation  of  the  report  of  the  international  consulta- 
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tion  and  stressed  the  importance  of  the  programme’s  findings  for  the 
preparation  of  the  Sixth  Assembly.  It  took  a  firm  position  on  this 
question  and  reaffirmed 

that  any  continuing  WCC  work  on  TNCs  should  emphasize  the  need  to 
raise  awareness  about  how  public  control  has  to  be  exercised  over  these 
organizations.  Although  strategies  for  setting  constraints  on  the  behaviour 
of  TNCs  may  be  important  in  the  short-term,  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
overcome  structures  of  injustice.  Such  strategies,  and  TNCs  themselves, 
must  be  analyzed  in  the  context  of  the  world  market  system  as  a  whole. 
This  system  and  TNCs’  operations  within  it  are  incompatible  with  our  vi¬ 
sion  of  a  just,  participatory  and  sustainable  society. 

The  Central  Committee  also  urged  the  post-Vancouver  Central 
Committee  to  consider  the  continuation  of  this  Programme,  focusing 
particularly  on  the  provision  of  a  clearing-house  for  information¬ 
gathering  and  dissemination,  the  coordination  of  action  strategies 
among  churches  and  other  organizations,  the  strengthening  of  con¬ 
tacts  between  the  WCC,  the  churches,  and  organized  labour,  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  TNCs  on  women,  and  on  research  to  be  carried  out  on  the 
development  of  controls  over  TNCs. 

c)  Programme  for  Disarmament  and  against  Militarism  and  the 

Arms  Race  . 

This  programme  came  out  of  several  recommendations  made  by 

the  Nairobi  Assembly.  After  two  preparatory  consultations  on 
militarism  and  disarmament,  both  held  in  Glion,  Switzerland,  in 
1977  and  1978,  a  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  in 
January  1979  to  set  up  the  programme.  The  Central  Committee  em¬ 
phasized  “the  need  not  only  to  denounce  militarism  and  the  arms 
race  but  to  develop  positive  alternatives  to  the  present  destructive 
system”.  In  carrying  out  the  programme,  the  WCC  and  the  churches 
were  asked  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  experience  o  t  e  victims 
of  militarism  as  a  basis  from  which  to  build  an  action  programme, 
and  to  support  all  efforts  by  which  disarmament  can  be  sought  bo 
ly  and  imaginatively.  The  immediate  emphasis  of  the  programme  was 
to  be  on  the  dissemination  of  information  in  order  to  stimulate 
discussion  and  action  by  the  churches  at  all  levels.  Further,  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  expected  to  promote  studies,  including  case  stu  ies 
the  various  aspects  of  militarism,  and  make  them  available  to  the 
churches.  Special  emphasis  was  to  be  given  to  issues  of  nuclear  dlsar" 
mament,  arms  trade  and  transfer,  militarism,  arms  race  and  develop- 
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ment,  doctrines  of  national  security,  military  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  peaceful  resolutions  of  conflicts,  and  theological  reflection. 
The  programme  was  lodged  administratively  with  the  Commission  of 
the  Churches  on  International  Affairs,  and  developed  in  cooperation 
with  many  other  Sub-units  within  and  beyond  Unit  II. 

The  work  done  within  the  framework  of  this  programme  included 
four  regional  consultations  in  Europe,  Latin  America,  Africa  and 
Asia;  a  number  of  specialized  consultations  on  “Women  and  Peace”, 
“Militarism  and  Human  Rights”,  and  “Peaceful  Resolution  of  Con¬ 
flicts”  ;  intensive  preparation  for  the  two  Special  Sessions  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly  on  Disarmament  in  1978  and  1982;  and  finally, 
close  collaboration  with  the  Sub-unit  on  Church  and  Society,  first 
around  the  world  conference  on  “Faith,  Science  and  the  Future”,  in 
1979,  and  then  leading  up  to  the  “International  Public  Hearing  on 
Nuclear  Weapons  and  Disarmament”  held  in  1981.  The  results  of  this 
work  have  been  made  available  in  numerous  publications.  * 

A  concluding  report  on  the  programme  as  carried  out  during  the 
period  1979-1982  was  presented  to  the  Central  Committee  in  1982. 

In  its  evaluation,  the  Central  Committee  said  that  the  programme 
“has  identified  and  clarified  the  major  issues  in  the  area  of  militarism 
and  the  arms  race,  assisted  churches  in  the  development  of  program¬ 
mes,  and  facilitated  exchange  of  experiences  among  churches”.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  the  programme  has  helped  with  the  conceptual  clarification  and 
identification  of  the  essential  features  of  the  phenomenon  of  militarism 
and  of  the  growing  militarization  of  societies.  It  has  shown  that  there  ex¬ 
ists  a  close  correlation  between  militarism  and  the  violation  of  human 
rights ;  it  has  brought  out  the  inter-relatedness  between  militarism,  the 
arms  race,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  efforts  to  realize  a  new 
International  Economic  Order.  In  fact,  it  has  revealed  how  the  present 
economic  order  is  being  supported  by  an  international  military  order. 
The  programme  has  further  helped  to  sharpen  the  concept  of  security. 
In  the  light  of  the  biblical  understanding  of  peace,  security  can  only  be 
sought  in  cooperation  with  other  nations,  whatever  the  political  dif¬ 
ferences.  Finally,  the  programme  has  demonstrated  the  development  of 
a  new  culture  of  violence  which  poses  an  acute  threat  to  peace.  It  af¬ 
firmed  that  the  quest  for  peace  and  disarmament  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  struggle  for  justice  and  human  dignity. 


*See  the  respective  issues  of  CCIA  Background  Information ,  the  two  editions  of  The 
Security  Trap ,  the  joint  publication  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  Peace  and 
Disarmament,  etc. 
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On  the  basis  of  this  evaluation,  the  Central  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  main  elements  of  the  programme  should  receive 
high  priority  in  the  work  of  the  WCC  following  the  Assembly,  and 
identified  a  number  of  areas  for  continuing  work,  e.g.  the  effort  to 
clarify  the  issues  of  disarmament  (both  nuclear  and  conventional),  of 
militarism,  of  the  arms  race  and  the  economic  order.  Special  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  placed  on  the  processes  of  confidence-building 
through  the  ecumenical  movement,  on  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
conflicts,  on  the  elaboration  of  new  concepts  of  security,  and  on  the 
breaking  down  of  ideological  barriers  through  counter-information. 
Specific  attention  should  further  be  given  to  the  impact  of  militarism 
on  women  and  young  people  as  well  as  to  their  particular  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  work  for  peace,  and  to  the  effects  of  militarism  on 
children  and  the  need  to  initiate  appropriate  methods  of  education 

for  peace. 


d)  Ecumenical  Sharing  of  Resources  (ESR) 

Based  on  recommendations  of  the  Nairobi  Assembly,  later  a  - 
firmed  by  the  Review  Committee,  this  study  was  launched  with  a 
world  consultation  at  Glion  in  1977.  It  was  followed  by  a  senes  of 
regional  and  national  consultations  and  working  group  meetings  hel 
in  Africa,  Latin  America,  Western  Europe  and  North  America  dur¬ 
ing  1979  and  1980.  Three  coordinators  —  for  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America  —  helped  to  broaden  the  process  of  study  through  visits  and 
individual  consultations.  This  reflection  process  was  finally  sum¬ 
marized  at  an  international  working  group  meeting  in  Geneva  (June 
1980).  Here  a  message  was  prepared,  together  with  recommendations 
to  the  churches,  for  adoption  by  the  Central  Committee^  The 
meeting  also  drew  up  an  outline  for  a  study  guide  to  be  used  by  a 
wider  constituency,  among  churches  and  Christian  groups,  entit  e 
Empty  Hands:  an  Agenda  for  the  Churches. 

The  Central  Committee  directed  that  “within  the  WCC  all  thre 
Programme  Units  should  reflect  together  on  the  implications  of  the 
ESR  study  for  the  ongoing  processes  and  programmes  .  This  ac  ion 
accelerated  and  strengthened  a  review  of  the  project  system  join  y 
undertaken  by  CICARWS  and  CWME.  In  fact,  the  review  process 
had  already  begun  in  1978,  and  the  two  Sub-units  commissioned  a 
study  a  year  later  which  called  for  a  new  approach  to  mission  and  ser¬ 
vice,  stressing  the  need  for  regionalization.  In  late  19/9  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  CICARWS  and  CWME  proposed  that  the  traditional  Pro¬ 
ject  List  be  entirely  replaced.  It  put  forward  three  guiding  princip  es 
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for  the  future :  an  ongoing  process  of  ecumenical  dialogue  and  con¬ 
sultation,  a  selective  focus  on  priorities,  and  a  speedy,  flexible  listing 
of  needs. 

These  proposals  were  examined,  tested  out  and  sharpened  in  a 
wide-ranging  consultation  with  partners,  churches  and  fund-raising 
agencies  —  and  finally  approved  by  the  Central  Committee  in  1982. 
A  major  aspect  of  the  new  resource-sharing  system  is  the  existence  of 
one  WCC  resource-sharing  book,  which  was  first  published  for  the 
1983  projects.  It  is  the  first  time  that  the  different  lists  of  funding 
needs  and  requests,  through  Sub-units  and  programme  desks  cutting 
across  the  Council,  are  incorporated  in  one  working  tool  for 
reference  and  use  by  the  entire  WCC  constituency.  A  second  element 
is  the  replacement  of  former  CICARWS  regional  “screening  groups” 
by  new  regional  groups  which  are  representative  of  the  vast  program¬ 
matic  commitments  of  the  WCC.  In  1982  such  a  group  was  formed  in 
Latin  America  through  the  joint  efforts  of  CICARWS,  CCPD  and 
CWME ;  a  similar  group  has  now  been  constituted  in  the  Pacific.  A 
third  aspect  relates  the  role  of  so-called  “non-material”  resources: 
the  sharing  of  people  with  their  experience,  special  competence  and 
unique  cultural  insights,  as  well  as  their  rich  heritage  of  a  spirituality 
forged  in  struggle. 

This  long  process  led  to  the  affirmation  that  ecumencial  sharing  of 
resources  is  part  of  the  basic  calling  of  all  churches  in  mission  and 
service.  Genuine  sharing  happens  with  the  recognition  that  all  chur¬ 
ches  have  needs  and  that  all  churches  have  something  to  offer.  The 
new  system  aims  at  developing  rules  and  instruments  for  matching 
such  needs  and  resources.  The  Central  Committee  stated: 

The  availability  of  resources...  should  neither  determine  their  use  nor  how 
the  church  fulfills  its  mission.  All  resources  belong  to  God  and  no  church 
can  claim  the  ownership  (of  resources)  for  itself.  Insofar  as  sharing  in¬ 
volves  funds,  a  “resource  sharing  system”  should  be  a  signpost  pointing 
towards  the  just,  participatory  and  sustainable  society. 

Such  sharing,  it  stated,  should  take  place  within  a  framework  of 
equality  and  trusting  relationships  “which  requires  transparency  on 
all  sides”,  involving  “participation  and  sharing  of  decision-making, 
in  which  partners  should  be  accountable  to  each  other  about  their 
decisions,  their  criteria  for  using  and  raising  funds,  their  priorities 
and  the  way  they  exercise  power”. 

Any  attempt  at  assessing  the  results  so  far  achieved  must  recognize 
that  a  move  away  from  traditional  patterns  of  giving  takes  time  and 
calls  for  patience  and  dialogue.  Tension  often  runs  high  among  part- 
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ners.  The  new  system  must  be  accepted  by  all  the  main  partners,  the 
churches,  agencies,  and  councils.  An  important  step  has  been  taken, 
however,  and  clear  directions  have  been  laid  down  for  future  work. 

Unit  programmes 

The  two  Unit  programmes  which  are  still  being  maintained  at  pre¬ 
sent  are  the  consultancy  on  Roman  Catholic  relationships,  and  the 
Human  Rights  Resources  Office  for  Latin  America. 

a)  Relationship  with  Roman  Catholics 

At  the  time  of  the  Nairobi  Assembly,  the  two  parent  bodies  for  the 
Committee  for  Society,  Development  and  Peace  (SODEPAX)  i.e. 
the  Programme  Unit  on  Justice  and  Service  of  the  WCC  and  the 
Pontifical  Commission  Justice  and  Peace  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  —  had  agreed  to  continue  collaboration  for  a  further  three 
years  until  the  end  of  1978.  During  this  period  SODEPAX  initiated  a 
new  programme  entitled  “In  search  of  a  new  society.  Christian  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  building  of  new  relations  among  peoples”.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  met  with  lively  response  from  many  parts  of  the  constituen¬ 
cy,  and  a  number  of  local  and  national  study  groups  were  formed. 
The  SODEPAX  Secretariat  began  the  publication  of  a  regular 
newsletter,  Church  Alert ,  which  served  as  a  vital  link  between  part¬ 
ners  in  the  two  parent  bodies  all  ovpr  the  world.  When  the  further 
renewal  of  the  mandate  of  SODEPAX  was  being  discussed  in  1978, 
the  Pontifical  Commission  Justice  and  Peace  indicated  that  it  could 
only  consent  to  a  limited  final  mandate  until  the  end  of  1981  and  ex 
pressed  the  hope  that  a  common  agreement  could  be  reached  about  a 
different  form  of  collaboration.  A  similar  development  occurred 
regarding  collaboration  between  the  Christian  Medical  Commission 
and  Roman  Catholic  partners  after  the  departure,  in  1979,  of  the 

Roman  Catholic  consultant  on  the  CMC  staff. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  over  the  future  of  SODEPAX,  and 
prompted  by  the  departure  of  the  two  staff  members  ot  t  e 
Secretariat  in  1980,  the  parent  bodies  decided  to  terminate  the  man¬ 
date  of  SODEPAX  at  the  end  of  1980.  Meanwhile,  the  Joint  Work¬ 
ing  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Wor 
Council  of  Churches  had  initiated  a  process  of  consultation  regard¬ 
ing  ecumenical  collaboration  in  the  field  of  social  thought  an  ac 
tion.  These  consultations  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  J011^  C0IJ' 
sultative  group  linking  in  particular  the  five  Sub-units  in  mt  , 
together  with  representatives  of  the  two  other  Programme  Units,  and 
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with  four  dicasteries  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  for 
an  initial  period  of  three  years,  until  1984,  during  which  period  a 
more  permanent  form  of  ecumenical  social  collaboration  was  to  be 
found.  The  WCC  consultant  on  Roman  Catholic  relationships  serves 
as  the  WCC  co-secretary  for  this  joint  consultative  group. 

The  developments  reflect  certain  changes  in  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  Programme  Unit  and  its  Roman  Catholic  partners.  During 
the  initial  phase  of  SODEPAX  it  was  hoped  that  the  WCC  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  would  progressively  grow  together  in  their 
common  witness  and  action  in  the  field  of  society,  peace  and 
development.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  differences  of  structures, 
methodologies  and  ecclesiological  perspectives  between  the  two 
parent  bodies  have  become  more  visible  and  more  sharply  defined, 
leading  to  a  more  realistic  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  for  active 
collaboration.  In  1979  the  JWG  expressed  the  conviction  that  there 
was  an  emerging  ecumenical  consensus  on  issues  of  peace,  develop¬ 
ment,  human  rights,  etc.,  while  recognizing  the  lack  of  such  consen¬ 
sus  in  other  areas.  A  beginning  was  made,  with  an  effort  to  articulate 
the  basic  common  affirmations  about  a  Christian  witness  for  peace. 
The  outcome,  however,  is  still  uncertain.  Contacts  have  been  main¬ 
tained  in  many  areas  of  work  between  WCC  commissions  and  their 
counterparts  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  particular  on  staff 
level.  Roman  Catholic  observers  have  frequently,  and  in  many  cases 
regularly,  been  invited  to  important  WCC  meetings.  But  there  has 
been  no  satisfactory  measure  of  reciprocity.  The  intensive  collabora¬ 
tion  in  the  social  field,  which  has  developed  on  all  levels,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  in  certain  national  and  regional  contexts  since  1968,  has 
revealed  a  need  for  more  basic  reflection  on  the  theological  ground 
for  common  social  action,  the  relationship  between  evangelism  and 
the  struggle  for  justice,  the  action  of  the  churches  and  the  action  of 
believers,  and  on  criteria  for  church  intervention  in  the  secular  realm 
of  society. 

In  view  of  this  assessment  of  the  efforts  at  collaboration  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  during  these  years,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  JWG  has  again  included  collaboration  in  social  thought  and 
action  among  the  areas  for  priority  attention.  Following  the  direc¬ 
tions  provided  by  the  JWG,  future  efforts  should  probably  concen¬ 
trate  less  on  structured  relationships  at  the  international  level  be¬ 
tween  the  WCC  and  the  Vatican,  and  should  rather  aim  at  encourag¬ 
ing  and  facilitating  cooperation  on  other  levels,  including  among 
other  partners  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  —  such  as 
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religious  orders,  movements  and  international  Catholic  organiza¬ 
tions.  Working  contacts  have  been  established  in  recent  years  and 
these  will  have  to  be  cultivated  in  the  future,  while  still  maintaining 
proper  links  between  the  Commissions  in  Unit  II  and  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  Vatican,  at  least  on  staff  level. 

b)  Human  Rights  Resources  for  Latin  America  (HRROLA) 

It  was  precisely  because  of  close  ecumenical  cooperation  among 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  bodies  in  Chile,  following  the  1973 
coup  d'etat  there,  that  the  WCC  responded,  on  an  emergency  basis, 
to  appeals  by  the  WCC  member  churches  for  international  solidarity. 
Thousands  of  refugees  from  other  parts  of  the  region  had  been 
granted  asylum  in  Chile  before  1973,  and  were  now  under  grave 
danger  of  imprisonment  and  torture.  Many  more  Chilean  nationals 
were  imprisoned  and  detained,  and  several  hundred  disappeared. 
This  early  action  by  the  WCC  in  response  to  the  crisis  was  followed 
by  increasing  support  given  to  the  churches  in  the  1970s,  as  they 
developed  new  ministries  in  the  area  of  human  rights.  HRROLA  was 
a  result  of  the  Nairobi  Assembly’s  resolve  to  strengthen  WCC’s  visi¬ 
ble  backing  of  the  churches’  work  of  a  prophetic  and  pastoral  nature. 
The  step  was  taken  because  of  the  severity  and  widespread  nature  of 
human  rights  violations  in  Latin  America  and  the  vigorous  presence 
of  national  Christian  churches  in  the  forefront  of  human  rights 
defence  initiatives,  and  also  because  no  regional  body  of  churches 
had  yet  come  into  existence. 

HRROLA’s  mandate,  set  out  in  1975  and  reiterated  in  1980  and 
1982,  called  on  the  WCC  to  help  the  churches  in  Latin  America  in 
their  work  to  defend  human  dignity,  particularly  on  behalf  of  de¬ 
tainees,  prisoners,  the  disappeared  persons  and  their  families,  and 
other  victims ;  to  express  moral  support  for  these  churches  on  a  wide 
ecumenical  basis ;  to  provide  systematic  information  on  the  human 
rights  situation  in  the  region  for  WCC  constituencies,  inter¬ 
governmental  and  non-governmental  international  organizations  and 
solidarity  groups;  and  finally  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  chur¬ 
ches  in  Latin  America  to  share  the  rich  insights  and  experience  in  the 
human  rights  field  across  national  and  regional  boundaries. 

The  past  seven  years  have  witnessed  an  intensification  and  institu¬ 
tionalization  of  the  military  control  or  influence  over  a  majority  of 
Latin  American  societies.  There  has  been  an  erosion  in  recent 
months,  however,  of  the  capacity  or  will  of  these  authoritarian 
regimes  to  generate  any  real  political  consensus  in  countries  as  widel> 
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disparate  as  Guatemala  and  Argentina.  The  social  costs,  meanwhile, 
are  enormous,  and  it  is  within  this  situation,  in  a  continent  of  300 
million  people,  that  the  churches  have  played  a  major  role  in  assert¬ 
ing  hope  and  providing  comfort. 

An  assessment  of  the  work  of  HRROLA  during  this  period  must 
take  into  account  that  significant  programmes  have  been  built  up  in  a 
majority  of  the  region’s  countries,  assisted  by  massive  financial  sup¬ 
port  from  the  ecumenical  family  through  the  WCC.  Missions  and 
church  delegations  with  legal,  medical,  parliamentary  and  other  ex¬ 
pertise  have  been  organized,  in  cooperation  with  various  Sub-units 
—  such  as  CMC  —  to  nine  countries,  in  order  to  investigate  par¬ 
ticular  situations  and  to  be  present  with  the  churches.  Consultations 
were  held  to  set  out  and  evaluate  human  rights  work  in  the  region 
and  to  share  strategies  across  national  boundaries,  such  as  those  held 
in  collaboration  with  the  newly-formed  Latin  American  Council  of 
Churches  (CLAI)  in  1980  and  1981.  Fresh  inter-regional  encounters 
have  taken  place  (1982)  in  cooperation  with  the  CCIA,  between 
representatives  from  the  Latin  American  and  Asian  regions.  Inten¬ 
sive  work  with  the  United  Nations’  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
over  the  years  has  seen  major  reports  —  of  a  highly  accurate  and  ob¬ 
jective  character  —  emanating  from  the  churches,  through  the  WCC, 
on  the  situations  affecting  disappeared  persons,  victims  of  torture, 
and  on  several  national  contexts. 

It  is  also  clear,  in  retrospect,  that  the  churches  and  the  WCC  are 
challenged  to  identify  and  confront  the  structural  —  economic, 
ideological,  political  —  causes  which  give  rise  to  repression  in  Latin 
America.  New  forms  of  solidarity  and  struggle  are  clearly  called  for. 
Secondly,  the  most  valuable  ecumenical  resource  in  a  situation  of 
crisis  is  physical  presence,  and  the  personal  expression  of  genuine 
support.  The  HRROLA  1978  report  to  the  Unit  Committee  points 
out  that  “the  conversion  of  the  churches  away  from  the  defence  of 
the  rich  and  powerful  to  a  firm  identification  with  the  repressed  ma¬ 
jority  —  by  no  means  equally  affecting  all  the  churches,  or  all  the 
sectors  of  the  churches  —  is  coming  about  under  conditions  of  ex¬ 
treme  hardship,  suffering,  grief,  persecution  and  pain,  affecting 
directly  the  constituency  and  the  leadership  of  the  churches, 
ecumenical  bodies  and  Christian  communities”.  Sharing  therefore 
takes  on  real  meaning  for  the  future  in  such  situations.  Recent  col¬ 
laborative  initiatives,  taken  with  CLAI  in  encouraging  the  churches 
towards  mutual  sharing,  have  been  positive,  and  point  to  the  need 
for  intensifying  these  efforts  in  the  future.  The  combination  of 
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political  analysis,  humanitarian  assistance,  advocacy,  technical  ex¬ 
pertise,  and  pastoral  concern  has  proved  to  be  indispensable  in  the 
process  of  expressing  ecumenical  solidarity ;  it  has  also  helped  make 
the  Unit  more  cohesive  as  people  worked  together. 

HRROLA  must  work  even  more  closely  with  CLAI  in  the  coming 
years,  in  order  to  enable  more  inter-regional  sharing  of  experiences  in 
human  rights  work,  to  intensify  the  work  that  has  been  carried  out 
with  international  agencies  and  regional  inter-governmental  and  non¬ 
governmental  bodies  in  promoting  mechanisms  and  standards 
designed  to  protect  people. 

Assessment 

In  preparation  for  the  Vancouver  Assembly  and  the  period  ahead, 
the  Unit  Executive  Group  had  in  1981  begun  a  process  of  review  and 
assessment.  This  reflection  was  guided  by  the  conviction  that  the 
overall  mandate  of  the  Unit  remained  valid,  and  that  the  process  of 
programmatic  integration  which  had  developed  should  lead  to  a 
review  of  the  present  Sub-unit  mandates.  This  would  allow  a  fuller 
reflection  upon  the  common  focus  of  the  Programme  Unit.  Since 
then  a  Council-wide  process  of  review  of  structures,  policies  and 
working  methods  has  been  initiated,  which  is  expected  to  lead  at  least 
to  preliminary  proposals  even  before  the  Vancouver  Assembly. 

Whatever  the  future  shape  of  the  Unit  will  be,  it  is  clear  that 
through  this  Programme  Unit  the  WCC  must  continue  to  respond,  in 
action  and  reflection,  to  the  critical  needs  and  urgent  challenges  fac¬ 
ing  the  member  churches  in  the  areas  of  justice  and  solidarity,  service 
and  sharing,  and  peace  and  international  relations.  In  formulating 
new  policies  for  the  WCC  in  this  area  a  number  of  questions  will 
have  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

1.  The  Programme  Unit  has  tried  in  several  contexts  to  reflect 
theologically  on  the  centre  of  the  ecumenical  commitment  to  justice, 
service  and  solidarity.  More  could  certainly  be  done  to  present  a 
coherent  theological  rationale  for  the  widespread  action-oriented  agen¬ 
da  of  the  Unit.  However,  even  in  the  preliminary  and  uncoordinated 
form  of  presentation  these  theological  reflections  have  provoked  lively 
and  at  times  very  critical  debates.  How  is  this  theological  understanding 
of  the  commitment  to  justice  related  to  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the 
church?  What  are  the  ecclesiological  implications  of  the  emphasis  on 
people’s  participation  and  solidarity  with  the  poor?  How  are  the  affir¬ 
mations  about  ecumenical  sharing  of  resources  to  be  translated  into  a 
new  understanding  of  the  churches’  mission  and  witness?  If  the 
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development  of  separate  theological  agendas  within  the  WCC  is  to  be 
avoided,  ways  must  be  found  to  organize  a  more  explicit  inter-Unit 
dialogue  about  these  issues  which  will  have  to  involve  the  churches  as 
well,  suffering  as  they  do  from  the  same  dichotomy  of  approaches  to  the 
ecumenical  agenda.  The  unresolved  tensions  in  spelling  out  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  unity  of  the  church  and  the  unity  of  humankind  have  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  all  Units  in  the  period  ahead. 

2.  The  Programme  Unit  has  repeatedly  affirmed  the  centrality  of 
the  member  churches  as  the  main  partners  in  its  work.  By  its  overall 
mandate  the  Unit  is  called  to  “assist  the  churches...”  and  to 
“facilitate  ecumenical  cooperation”.  Many  of  its  specific  pro¬ 
grammes  of  action  as  well  as  study  have  been  initiated  in  response  to 
the  needs  expressed  by  particular  churches.  As  a  consequence, 
however,  of  the  very  nature  of  the  mandate  of  the  Unit,  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  partners  in  its  work  have  been  action  groups,  peoples’ 
movements,  networks,  ecumenical  agencies,  etc.  with  a  specific  com¬ 
mitment  in  the  areas  of  justice  and  service,  peace  and  solidarity.  The 
potential,  and  in  many  instances,  actual  and  very  sharp  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  churches  and  such  ecumenical  networks  has  been  described 
and  analyzed  many  times.  The  Programme  Unit  cannot  escape  this 
tension  and  ways  have  to  be  found  in  the  future  to  organize  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  constituency  in  full  recognition  of  these  conflicts  while 
seeking  to  engage  both  partners  in  a  constructive  dialogue. 

3.  Since  the  Nairobi  Assembly  the  Programme  Unit  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  conscious  of  the  different  demands  and  expectations  of 
the  various  regions.  Most  of  the  study  —  or  reflection  —  pro¬ 
grammes  have  adopted  a  deliberate  regional  approach  and,  in  the 
areas  of  service  and  development,  regional  structures  have  already 
been  evolving  for  some  time.  This  development  has  given  added  im¬ 
portance  to  the  role  of  regional  staff  task  forces  and  of  the  area 
secretaries  of  CICARWS  who  have  been  charged  with  respon¬ 
sibilities  far  beyond  their  commission.  More  recently,  the  efforts  to 
develop  a  new  resource-sharing  system  have  again  underlined  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  regional  approach.  However,  the  relationships  with 
the  regions  have  so  far  been  handled  separately  by  each  Sub-unit, 
leading  at  times  to  overlap  or  even  competition,  in  spite  of  the  several 
examples  of  Unit  cooperation  in  a  number  of  specific  situations  like 
Kampuchea  and  Indochina,  Central  America,  the  Middle  East, 
Southern  Africa,  etc.  In  the  future,  a  common  policy  will  have  to  be 
developed  not  only  for  Unit  II  but  for  the  WCC  as  a  whole,  bringing 
the  programmatic  and  regional  approaches  into  proper  relationship. 
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Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 

Structure  and  mandate 

The  CCIA  was  established  in  1946  as  a  joint,  semi-autonomous 
agency  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  Provisional 
Committee  of  the  WCC.  In  1961,  when  the  IMC  merged  in  the 
WCC,  the  CCIA  became  one  of  the  Commissions  of  the  Council.  In 
the  structural  reorganization  after  1971  it  became  a  Sub-unit  within 
Programme  Unit  II.  Over  the  years  the  basic  functions  of  the  CCIA 
have  remained  much  the  same,  notwithstanding  changes  in  emphasis 
and  style.  These  functions,  spelled  out  again  in  the  by-laws  approved 
in  1975,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

—  response  with  and  on  behalf  of  churches  to  crisis  situations ; 

—  assistance  in  and  the  preparation  for  the  formulation  of  WCC 
policies  on  political  issues ; 

—  promotion  of  peace  and  disarmament; 

—  study  and  action  with  regard  to  human  rights; 

—  providing  information  and  guidance  for  churches,  WCC  Sub¬ 
units  and  the  General  Secretariat  on  political  trends  and  interna¬ 
tional  problems ; 

—  representation  of  the  WCC  within  the  United  Nations  system 
(with  a  UN  Liaison  Office  in  New  York). 

Activities 

On  an  almost  daily  basis,  the  CCIA  has  responded  to  areas  of 
crisis  and  conflict,  to  human  rights  violations,  and  to  requests  by 
member  churches  for  advice  on  political  affairs  and  relations  with 
governments  and  intergovernmental  organizations.  Major  areas  of 
tension  which  have  received  considerable  attention  since  the  Nairobi 
Assembly  have  included  the  Middle  East,  Central  America,  Indo¬ 
china,  the  South  Pacific,  the  region  of  the  Helsinki  Signatory  States, 
the  Horn  of  Africa  and  Southern  Africa.  Actions  have  included  team 
visits,  representations  to  and  negotiations  with  governments,  the 
publication  of  information,  stimulation  of  new  programmes  among 
member  churches  and  the  submission  of  reports  to  United  Nations 

agencies. 

All  this  involves  continuous  monitoring  of  political  developments. 
Many  such  developments  affect  directly  the  life  and  interests  of  the 
churches.  Several  others  challenge  the  churches  everywhere  in  their 
witness  for  peace,  justice  and  human  rights.  One  of  the  continuing 
tasks  of  the  CCIA,  therefore,  is  to  analyze  and  interpret  events  and 
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trends,  bringing  out  the  factors  underlying  political  conflicts.  It  con¬ 
siders  this  work  to  be  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fellowship 
of  the  churches. 

The  Commission  makes  recommendations  to  the  General 
Secretary,  Officers,  and  the  Executive  and  Central  Committees  of 
the  WCC  regarding  the  formulation  of  policies  on  international  af¬ 
fairs.  Such  policies  are  expressed  in  a  variety  of  ways  —  including 
representations  to  governments  or  intergovernmental  bodies, 
pastoral  letters  and  public  statements.  The  CCIA  also  advises  dif¬ 
ferent  Sub-units  on  the  political  factors  that  may  be  relevant  in 
deciding  on  policies  or  actions  related  to  humanitarian  programmes, 
e.g.  work  among  refugees. 

A  special  Unit  II  Programme  for  Disarmament  and  against 
Militarism  and  the  Arms  Race  was  developed  by  and  lodged  within 
the  CCIA.  This  programme  has  to  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  long¬ 
standing  concern  and  work  of  the  Commission  in  the  area  of  disar¬ 
mament  and  peace.  Elements  of  the  programme  are  so  closely  inter¬ 
twined  with  the  ongoing  work  of  the  CCIA  on  conflict  situations  that 
they  form  integral  parts  of  the  same  concern.  In  fact,  in  the  actual 
carrying  out  of  the  functions  of  the  Commission,  any  separation  of 
one  from  the  other  is  virtually  impossible,  in  view  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  and  the  stakes  involved. 

CCIA  received  a  special  assignment  at  the  Nairobi  Assembly  to  in¬ 
tensify  its  human  rights  emphasis.  In  this  respect  it  has  worked  very 
closely  with  regional  ecumenical  bodies,  member  churches  and  na¬ 
tional  councils  in  studying  key  issues  arising  from  the  struggle  for 
human  rights,  initiating  actions  to  help  victims  of  human  rights 
violations  and  aimed  at  the  removal  of  the  root  causes  of  such  viola¬ 
tions.  In  1976  and  1977  two  colloquia  were  held  in  Montreux, 
Switzerland,  following  up  the  Nairobi  Assembly  resolutions  regard¬ 
ing  human  rights.  Two  specific  results  may  be  mentioned. 

Firstly,  according  to  the  recommendations  and  decisions  of  the 
Central  Committee  in  1976  and  the  1976  CCIA  meeting,  an  interna¬ 
tional  Human  Rights  Advisory  Group  (HRAG)  was  appointed  in 
1978.  In  line  with  its  terms  of  reference,  the  HRAG  was  to  act  as  a 
means  of  sharing  ideas  and  experiences  among  the  churches  and  to 
“help  strengthen  church  leaders  and  Christians  to  perform  the  dif¬ 
ficult  tasks  which  face  them,  and  to  execute  conscientiously  their 
prophetic  role  in  the  face  of  the  abuses  of  power  and  inhuman  prac¬ 
tices  in  their  churches,  communities  and  national  societies”.  The 
Group,  meeting  in  Copenhagen  (1979)  and  in  Glion  (1981),  brought 
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together  worldwide  expertise  in  human  rights  activities,  highlighted 
the  global  dimensions  of  human  rights  problems,  and  pleaded  for  an 
integrated  approach  to  them,  stressing  the  interdependence  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  society,  and  the  inter-relation  between  the  universality 
of  human  rights  and  the  concrete  political  conditions  in  which 
human  societies  exist. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Churches’  Human  Rights  Programme  for 
the  Implementation  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  was  established,  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  Conference  of  European  Churches,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA,  and  the  Canadian  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches,  with  a  five-year  mandate  running  to  1985.  Working 
in  cooperation  with  the  CCIA,  it  has  held  a  series  of  sub-regional  and 
regional  consultations  which  have  led  to  a  deeper  understanding  of 
the  social  and  political  circumstances  under  which  these  churches 
live.  The  issue  of  human  rights  figured  prominently  in  the  discus¬ 
sions.  The  consultations  also  dealt  with  specific  instances  of  human 
rights  violations.  The  Programme  is  working  on  the  relationship  of 
human  rights  to  security,  on  confidence-building  measures  and 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  network  among  churches  to  deal  with 
human  rights  cases. 

The  CCIA  has  continued  to  work  on  the  problem  of  torture  (1977 
Central  Committee  statement),  on  the  phenomenon  of  disap¬ 
pearances  and  extrajudicial  executions  (1982  Central  Committee 
statement),  and  on  religious  liberty  (1979  Executive  Committee  state¬ 
ment,  1980  Study  Paper  on  Religious  Liberty).  It  has  worked  with 
several  Christian  World  Communions  on  theological  studies  on 
human  rights.  It  has  sought  to  clarify  the  relationship  which  exists 
between  militarism  and  human  rights  at  national  levels  and  in  con¬ 
temporary  international  relations.  In  its  ongoing  work  the  CCIA  has 
supported  churches  and  church-related  groups  and  institutions  in 
their  struggle  for  human  rights,  through  taking  up  human  rights 
cases,  the  investigation  of  situations,  the  publication  of  information, 
and  advocacy  work  within  intergovernmental  institutions  and  among 
non-governmental  organizations.  It  has  worked  very  closely  with  the 
Unit  II  Human  Rights  Resources  Office  for  Latin  America. 

In  its  work  within  the  UN  system,  the  CCIA  has  maintained,  on 
behalf  of  the  WCC,  close  liaison  with  several  UN  bodies,  notably  the 
Centre  for  Disarmament,  the  Department  of  Political  and  Security 
Council  Affairs,  the  Committee  of  24  (Decolonization),  the  Centre 
against  Apartheid  and  its  Committee,  the  Division  of  (now  Centre 
for)  Human  Rights,  UNESCO,  UNICEF,  UNCTAD,  and  others.  It 
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maintains  direct  contacts  with  the  highest  levels  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  has  regularly  participated  in  meetings  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  and  sponsored  delegations  to  meetings  of  the 
UN  General  Assembly,  the  FAO  and  special  events  related  to 
women,  racism,  etc.  The  CCIA  has  submitted  documents  containing 
information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  especially  related  to  human 
rights,  and  also  made  verbal  interventions  at  different  meetings.  In 
the  community  of  non-governmental  organizations  (NGOs),  the 
CCIA  continues  to  participate  at  leadership  level,  notably  at  the 
Conference  of  NGOs.  A  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  together 
with  NGOs,  e.g.  on  torture,  disarmament  and  in  the  arrangement 
and  sponsorship  of  meetings  of  these  NGOs.  The  Commission  fre¬ 
quently  renders  technical  assistance  to  churches  and  regional 
ecumenical  bodies  in  furthering  their  participation  in  intergovern¬ 
mental  systems.  It  has  coordinated  the  UN  involvement  of  the  WCC 
General  Secretariat  and  several  WCC  Sub-units  in  their  relations 
with  intergovernmental  bodies.  With  the  increasing  specialization  of 
both  the  UN  and  the  WCC  in  certain  areas,  it  is  only  natural  that 
these  Sub-units  have  close  relationships  with  specialized  agencies  of 
the  UN. 

In  order  to  discuss  how  the  issues  related  to  international  affairs 
have  their  impact  on  specific  local  and  regional  situations,  and  to 
study  their  inter-relationship,  the  CCIA  held  a  series  of  regional 
meetings:  in  Kiev  (June  1979)  for  the  European  region,  in  Mexico 
(December  1979)  for  the  Latin  American  region,  in  Larnaca  (June 
1980)  for  the  Middle  East  region,  in  Nairobi  (November  1980)  for  the 
African  region  and  in  Manila  (September/October  1981)  for  the  Asia 
and  Pacific  regions. 

Evaluation 

Conflict  situations  have  required  an  increasing  portion  of  the  time 
of  staff  during  the  period  since  Nairobi.  The  demand  by  churches  for 
CCIA  interpretation  and  analysis  of  developments,  and  for  interven¬ 
tion  and  advocacy  in  conflicts  and  crises  reflects  a  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  work  already  accomplished,  and  in  the  expertise 
available  through  the  WCC  in  the  legal,  political  and  diplomatic 
fields.  The  results  of  concrete  actions  cannot,  however,  be  measured 
easily,  and  many  interventions  which  have  brought  results  cannot 
always  be  made  public  because  of  political  sensitivities. 

In  some  situations  the  close  links  of  the  CCIA/WCC  with  member 
churches  and  action  groups  have  provided  them  with  a  certain 
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measure  of  international  protection.  In  some  others  such  relationship 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  from  governmental  authorities 
(e.g.  Argentina,  South  Korea).  While  some  governments  are  critical 
of  such  actions,  there  is  general  appreciation  for  the  WCC’s  attempts 
to  act  with  moral  commitment  and  political  sensitivity  in  difficult 
situations.  The  information  provided  by  the  Council  on  a  number  of 
situations  and  issues  is  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  reliable  and 
valuable.  This  is  mainly  because  of  the  direct  contact  the  WCC  main¬ 
tains  with  churches  and  groups  in  such  situations. 

The  work  which  the  WCC  has  done  on  militarism  is  now  widely  ac¬ 
cepted,  especially  as  a  working  description,  even  within  the  UN 
system.  This  work  has  given  rise  to  a  greater  awareness  of  the 
phenomenon  among  member  churches  and  regional  ecumenical 
bodies,  some  of  which  have  created  study  and  action  groups  con¬ 
cerned  with  militarism.  The  threat  of  militarization  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  not  only  in  the  military  regimes  of  the  third  world,  but  also  in 
more  subtle  ways  within  developed  countries,  where  economic  and 
political  priorities  have  been  distorted  by  military  needs  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  national  security  plays  a  predominant  role.  The  relationship 
of  militarism  to  the  violation  of  human  rights  and  under¬ 
development  has  been  highlighted  in  case  studies,  such  as  on  the 
Philippines. 

A  growing  number  of  churches  have  expressed  their  concern  over 
the  nuclear  arms  race  in  stronger  terms  than  ever  before.  Peace  and 
disarmament  movements  have  emerged,  and  institutions  have  been 
established  which  aim  at  bringing  the  crucial  issues  of  peace  and  sur¬ 
vival  into  the  full  light  of  public  discussion.  The  CCIA  has  often  at¬ 
tempted  to  act  as  a  bridge  between  churches  and  peace  and  disarma¬ 
ment  movements,  encouraging  churches  to  look  at  the  theological 
questions  posed  and  to  take  concrete  actions  to  challenge  activist 
groups  to  broaden  and  deepen  their  understanding  of  the  issues  at 
stake.  The  situation  varies  from  country  to  country  and  calls  for  con¬ 
tinued  and  systematic  work. 

The  programme  on  human  rights  has  concentrated  on  building  up 
commitment  to  the  cause,  and  competence  among  the  churches  to 
deal  with  emerging  situations.  Many  churches  have  established  new 
instruments  in  this  period  to  deal  with  human  rights  issues.  The  chur¬ 
ches,  through  their  own  engagement,  have  helped  to  deepen  and 
broaden  the  definition  of  human  rights  for  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment,  and  to  grapple  seriously  with  the  theological  implications  of 
church  action  in  human  rights.  Some  churches  and  church-related 
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groups  have  done  immense  work  in  assembling  information  and 
initiating  activities  to  promote  human  rights  and  defend  the  victims 
of  violations.  A  number  of  churches  and  groups  are  convinced  that 
basic  political  and  social  change  is  necessary  for  the  realization  of 
human  rights.  Many  areas  of  violation  of  human  rights  (e.g.  in  the 
field  of  religious  liberty*)  have  been  re-examined,  and  new  trends 
outlined  for  study  and  action. 

The  HRAG  has  been  found  to  be  a  useful  forum  for  sharing  inter¬ 
regional^,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  group  could  not  meet 
frequently.  Inter-regional  cooperation  has  begun,  though  with  a  low 
public  profile  for  the  sake  of  greater  effectiveness.  Publications  have 
been  well  received,  and  are  used  far  beyond  church  circles. 

Through  the  work  for  disarmament  and  human  rights  and  against 
militarism  and  unjust  political  and  economic  structures,  a  certain 
dynamic  has  surfaced  which  will  be  of  the  utmost  relevance  in  all 
future  discussions  on  church  unity.  On  the  one  hand,  a  profound 
unity  of  the  church  has  been  discovered  by  those  involved  in  and 
committed  to  struggles  for  justice,  even  unto  death  and  martyrdom. 
On  the  other,  these  same  issues  have  caused  deep  divisions  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  member  church  of  the  WCC.  This  raises  fundamental 
questions  regarding  the  nature  of  church  unity  and  the  criteria  set 
and  priorities  accepted  by  the  WCC  in  the  area  of  unity.  Reflection 
on  this  should  provide  new  insights  into  the  relationship  between  the 
unity  of  the  church  and  the  unity  of  humankind. 

Regional  meetings  which  have  included  members  of  the  CCIA 
Commission  and  the  HRAG  members  of  the  region,  as  well  as  ad¬ 
visors  from  the  regional  ecumenical  bodies,  have  proved  extremely 
useful  in  focusing  on  the  regional  implications  of  global  problems. 
They  have  provided  valuable  perspectives  on  global  analyses  through 
case  studies  at  the  local  level ;  they  have  also  helped  churches  to  come 
to  grips  with  global  issues  by  looking  carefully  at  how  these  impinge 
on  a  regional  situation.  The  meeting  in  Manila  which  brought 


*  In  a  statement  made  by  the  WCC  Executive  Committee  in  1979,  religious  liberty  was 
described  as  “the  freedom  to  have  or  to  adopt  a  religion  or  belief  of  one’s  choice,  and 
freedom,  either  individually  or  in  community  with  others  and  in  public  or  private,  to 
manifest  one’s  religion  or  belief  in  worship,  observance,  practice  and  teaching. 
Religious  freedom  should  also  include  the  right  and  duty  of  religious  bodies  to  criticize 
the  ruling  powers  when  necessary,  on  the  basis  of  their  religious  convictions.  In  this 
context,  it  was  noted  that  many  Christians  in  different  parts  of  the  world  are  in  prison 
for  reasons  of  conscience  or  for  political  reasons  as  a  result  of  their  seeking  to  respond 
to  the  total  demands  of  the  gospel.” 
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together  representatives  of  the  Pacific  and  Asia  regions,  pointed  to 
the  great  importance  of  inter-regional  sharing  among  churches  in 
such  concerns  as  the  arms  race,  militarism  and  human  rights. 

Future  tasks 

The  basic  work  of  the  CCIA  is  to  respond  to  areas  of  crisis  and 
conflict,  and  to  the  needs  of  churches  in  the  field  of  human  rights, 
militarism,  disarmament,  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts,  analysis  of 
situations  and  creation  of  channels  of  communication. 

World  trends  are  so  alarming  that  the  struggle  for  peace,  disarma¬ 
ment  and  human  rights  has  become  an  everyday  concern  for  most  of 
the  WCC  member  churches.  The  failure  of  the  Second  Special  Ses¬ 
sion  on  Disarmament  has  shown  that  governments  will  not  easily  be 
moved  towards  disarmament,  that  political  motivation  is  lacking, 
that  those  with  arms  are  unwilling  to  negotiate  seriously.  At  the  same 
time,  the  disarmament  movement  among  churches  and  NGOs  has 
demonstrated  that  even  super-powers  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore 
them.  The  CCIA  should  attempt  to  promote  an  effective  working 
methodology  which  will  bring  together  churches  and  peace 
movements  into  a  complementary  force  for  change.  This  will  also  en¬ 
tail  a  critical  analysis  of  the  goals,  methods  and  presuppositions  of 
churches  and  movements  in  this  area.  Churches  have  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  undertake  programmes  for  education  for  peace  at  the  con¬ 
gregational  level. 

The  emphasis  in  the  human  rights  field  should  be  on  effective  ad¬ 
vocacy,  education,  resource-sharing  and  the  coordination  of  work 
among  those  directly  involved.  Inter-regional  cooperation  on  specific 
problems  needs  to  be  further  promoted.  It  will  be  necessary  to  help 
churches  more  generously  with  the  resources  necessary  for  effective 
human  rights  work  at  the  national  and  regional  levels. 

Participation  in  UN  work  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  basic  con¬ 
flict  resolution  function  of  the  CCIA.  Greater  attention  needs  to  be 
given  to  educating  member  churches  regarding  the  possibilities 
within  the  UN  and  how  these  may  be  made  use  of.  At  a  time  of  ever- 
increasing  threats  to  international  peace  and  security,  the  UN  should 
be  supported  in  playing  the  role  that  rightly  belongs  to  it. 

Consultations  of  a  regional  or  inter-regional  nature  on  specific 
problems  and  urgent  issues  will  continue  to  meet  a  real  need.  It  will 
be  helpful  to  develop  an  effective  network  of  experts  drawn  from 
each  region,  not  all  of  them  necessarily  directly  church-related.  Visits 
by  individuals  or  groups  to  crisis  situations  for  fact-finding,  pastoral 
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care  or  representation  to  governments  should  also  become  a  regular 
part  of  the  work.  Publications  of  the  kind  developed  over  the  past 
years  in  the  CCIA  also  will  continue  to  meet  a  felt  need. 

Some  significant  theological  reflections  have  been  done  through 
CCIA-related  programmes  during  the  period,  and  work  in  this  area 
has  to  be  intensified.  Theological  solutions  offered  in  the  past  are  not 
always  adequate,  in  view  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  today’s  prob¬ 
lems.  Theological  arguments  have  in  fact  been  used  frequently  to 
support  the  arms  race  and  repressive  governments,  and  some  forms 
of  religious  revival  have  been  coopted  by  narrow  political  interests. 

The  resources  of  the  Commission  will  have  to  be  strengthened.  The 
experience  of  the  Human  Rights  Advisory  Group  and  regional 
meetings  has  been  very  positive.  A  number  of  panels  of  experts  could 
in  a  similar  way  contribute  to  the  future  work  style  of  the  CCIA  on 
human  rights  and  UN  matters,  theological  concerns,  peace  and  disar¬ 
mament  issues  and  political  conflicts.  In  composing  the  new  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs,  the  need  for  exper¬ 
tise  in  these  areas  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 


Commission  on  Inter-Church  Aid, 

Refugee  and  World  Service 

Mandate 

From  its  earliest  days  the  ecumenical  movement  has  had  a  deep 
concern  for  justice,  peace  and  service.  This  concern  was  expressed 
particularly  through  the  Life  and  Work  Movement.  What  is  known 
today  as  CICARWS  was  formed  as  early  as  1948,  as  an  instrument  at 
the  service  of  the  churches  and  of  people  in  need.  Its  mandate, 
spelled  out  in  the  by-laws  of  the  Commission,  states  that  “the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Commission...  shall  be  to  assist  churches  to  manifest 
their  solidarity  by  sharing  their  human,  material  and  spiritual 
resources  and  to  facilitate  such  sharing  so  as  to  promote  social 
justice,  human  development,  relief  to  human  need,  including  victims 
of  disaster,  and  service  to  refugees  and  other  uprooted  people”.  In 
the  survey  which  follows,  it  will  be  seen  how  CICARWS  not  only 
carried  out,  with  the  churches,  wide-ranging  and  often  massive 
responsibilities  within  its  programmatic  activity,  but  also  attempted 
to  find  and  promote  fresh  approaches  to  justice  and  service. 
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Work  since  Nairobi 

Area  desks 

The  area  desks  maintain  the  relationships  and  coordinating  ser¬ 
vices  between  CICARWS  and  the  WCC  member  churches,  as  well  as 
with  an  increasingly  wide  constituency  of  partners  linked  with  them 
in  resource-sharing.  All  the  geographical  regions  of  the  world  are 
served  in  this  network,  and  the  area  secretaries  have  worked  closely 
with  the  WCC’s  regional  task  forces.  The  heavy  and  sensitive  nature 
of  these  responsibilities  has  also  required  increased  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  area  desks  and  other  Sub-units,  especially  in  matters 
related  to  regional  relationships,  consultations,  the  improvement  of 
advisory  and  commission  networks  and  in  project  evaluations  and 
decisions.  Programmes  have  been  initiated  in  various  countries,  and 
the  rapport  with  CICARWS’  fund-raising  partners  has  become  more 
authentic  and  challenging.  The  process  has  required  the  growth  of  a 
true  ecumenical  partnership  locally,  long-term  planning  by  the  chur¬ 
ches  and  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  cooperating  funding  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  Africa  Desk  has  maintained  a  long-standing  concern  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  developments  in  Southern  Africa  and,  more  recently,  in 
Uganda  and  the  Horn  of  Africa.  The  Sahel  Programme  has  con¬ 
tinued,  as  have  five  country  programmes  (the  Sudan,  Angola, 
Guinea-Bissau,  Cape  Verde  and  Mozambique).  There  is  continued 
cooperation  with  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  (AACC)  in 
the  areas  of  service  and  interchurch  aid.  Crises  which  arose  in  Chad 
and  Equatorial  Guinea  were  monitored  and  responded  to.  The 
response  to  the  critical  food  shortages  in  eastern  and  southern 
Africa,  caused  by  severe  drought,  was  undertaken  in  close  coopera¬ 
tion  with  CICARWS’  Emergencies  and  Material  Aid  desks.  There 
has  also  been  much  collaboration  with  the  CICARWS  Refugee  Ser¬ 
vice.  Staff  has  been  involved  in  the  clarification  of  certain  long-term 
policy  issues,  such  as  the  attempt  to  redefine  development  from  an 
African  perspective,  and  to  determine  the  role  of  the  churches  in  it. 

The  Asia  Desk  continued  to  place  emphasis  on  the  strengthening 
of  interchurch  relations  in  the  region,  on  leadership  training  and  on 
sharing  responsibilities  at  a  sub-regional  level.  There  has  been  close 
collaboration  with  the  Christian  Conference  of  Asia,  particularly  in 
Indochina,  where  the  search  for  solutions  to  critical  problems  affect¬ 
ing  that  area,  such  as  armed  conflict,  famine  and  the  massive  refugee 
exodus,  was  given  high  priority. 
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Reconciliation  has  been  a  persistent  theme  in  this  respect,  among 
the  countries  immediately  involved.  Other  situations  in  Asia,  like 
natural  calamities  in  India  and  the  great  refugee  flow  from 
Afghanistan  into  Pakistan  and  Iran,  required  constant  coordinating 
efforts  among  CICARWS  desks  and  other  WCC  Sub-units.  The 
violations  of  human  rights  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  the  situation  affecting  minority,  ethnic  and  tribal  groups  in 
the  region  received  increasing  attention.  The  question  of  establishing 
links  with  the  churches  in  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  was  ac¬ 
tively  considered,  but  remains  pending.  The  Commission  stimulated 
the  debate  on  the  need  to  discover  more  ecumenical  resources  within 
the  area,  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  social  integration  of 
handicapped  people,  and  the  food  issue.  A  large  number  of  projects 
were  implemented,  many  of  them  through  Asian  regional  ecumenical 
groupings  cooperating  with  CICARWS. 

At  the  Europe  Desk ,  the  country  programme  approach  to  sharing 
was  gradually  developed,  and  since  1977  implemented  in  Italy,  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Since  1974,  a  joint  regional  group  of  the  WCC  and  the 
Conference  of  European  Churches  (CEC)  has  decided  policy, 
priorities  and  programme  emphases  of  an  ecumenical  nature  for  the 
region,  with  CEC  taking  major  responsibility  for  aid  requests. 
CICARWS  will  continue  to  ensure  that  European  interchurch  aid  is 
seen  within  the  global  perspective  of  service  and  justice.  CICARWS 
has  also  responded  to  the  critical  needs  caused  by  earthquakes  in 
Yugoslavia,  Romania,  Italy  and  Greece.  The  deteriorating  economic 
and  political  climate  in  Poland  since  1981  involved  the  desk  heavily 
in  the  coordination  of  enormous  material  and  financial  resources. 
The  massive  response  raised  the  question,  however,  of  the  dispropor¬ 
tionate  speed  and  size  of  support  to  this  situation,  compared  to  worse 
situations  in  other  parts  of  the  world  which  have  difficulty  in  evoking 
similar  solidarity.  The  Europe  Desk  has  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  work  of  Diakonia  as  well  as  for  Casa  Locarno,  a  recreation  home 
and  place  of  ecumenical  encounter  in  Switzerland.  A  seminar  on 
diakonia  was  called  by  CICARWS  in  November  1982  at  which  a  new 
understanding  of  Christian  service  was  explored,  emphasizing  a 
preventive  approach  to  human  need.  Increasing  attention  is  being 
given,  along  with  the  WCC’s  regional  task  force,  to  an  analysis  of 
profound  changes  affecting  Europe,  and  on  the  ways  whereby  the 
various  Sub-units  of  the  WCC  can  respond  in  a  coordinated  way  to 
political,  economic  and  social  crises  in  the  region. 

The  Latin  America  and  Caribbean  Desk  has  been  faced  with  a 
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situation  of  economic,  social  and  political  deterioration  in  many 
countries.  In  close  cooperation  with  the  Unit’s  Human  Rights 
Resources  Office  for  Latin  America,  the  Desk  has  been  active  in 
assisting  the  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  churches  to  meet  human 
need  and  attain  human  dignity  and  justice.  Intense  ecumenical 
cooperation  in  the  “southern  cone”  of  the  region,  and  in  the  Andes, 
has  furthered  programmes  of  assistance  to  large  sectors  of  the 
population  affected  by  unemployment  and  discrimination.  Since 
1976  the  Central  American  region  as  well  has  been  of  major  concern 
to  CICARWS,  following  the  disastrous  earthquake  in  Guatemala. 
Civil  strife  in  Nicaragua  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Somoza  regime 
elicited  a  strong  response  by  churches  and  partners  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  appeal  for  massive  financial  aid  to  reconstruct  the  country. 
Health  and  literacy  programmes  were  promoted  in  collaboration 
with  the  other  Sub-units  of  the  WCC.  Oppression  steadily  mounted 
in  El  Salvador,  affecting  tens  of  thousands  of  persons.  Humanitarian 
assistance  and  pastoral  ecumenical  visits  organized  with  churches  in 
neighbouring  countries  have  strengthened  Christian  options  for 
justice  and  the  search  for  unity.  Finally,  the  1982  Constituent 
Assembly  of  the  Latin  American  Council  of  Churches  (CLAI)  is  seen 
as  an  important  step  in  the  consolidation  of  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  in  the  region,  alongside  the  well-established  Caribbean  Con¬ 
ference  of  Churches  (CCC). 

Working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Middle  East  Council  of 
Churches  (MECC),  the  CICARWS  Middle  East  Desk  identified  the 
many  critical  issues  in  this  volatile  region  and,  in  cooperation  with 
the  churches,  has  attempted  to  contribute  to  their  resolution. 
Lebanon  has  been  a  major  focus  of  attention  since  1975,  the  year 
when  a  civil  war  broke  out  which  resulted  in  widespread  destruction. 
A  significant  programme  of  reconstruction  was  inaugurated  with 
special  emphasis  on  rehabilitation,  the  provision  of  social  services, 
and  pastoral  presence.  Ecumenical  visits  to  the  region  have  become 
more  frequent  over  the  last  few  years.  The  Central  Committee  team 
visit  at  the  time  of  the  Beirut  siege  was  an  example  of  timely  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  church  life  of  the  region. 

Following  the  invasion  by  Israeli  forces  and  the  ensuing  conflict  in 
1982,  urgent  emergency  relief  measures  had  to  be  taken,  and  these 

were  greatly  helped  by  the  MECC. 

Another  programme  of  importance,  the  Department  on  Service  to 

Palestine  Refugees,  is  one  of  CICARWS’  oldest,  dating  from  1948. 
Through  it  community  development,  vocational  training  and  other 
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services  have  been  undertaken  among  the  Palestinian  refugee  popula¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  the  occupied  territories  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza.  One  of  its  emphases  is  the  preservation  of  Palestinian  identity 
and  dignity.  There  was  some  work  also  among  Cypriot  refugees. 
Other  areas  of  continuing  concern  for  the  Desk  are  the  problems  en¬ 
countered  by  minorities  throughout  the  Middle  East.  The  Christians 
in  the  region  continue  to  witness  boldly  and  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
their  wider  society.  Christian  migration  from  the  area  is  only  one  of 
many  such  challenges.  The  Desk  reinforces  various  ecumenical  ef¬ 
forts  which  deepen  the  integration  of  Christians  in  their  society. 
Those  of  the  region  in  the  diaspora  are  helped  to  contribute  to  their 
homeland  and  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  settling  down  in  foreign 
countries. 

In  the  North  American  region  the  struggles  of  minority  people  in 
Canada  have  attracted  the  attention  and  “solidarity”  of  partners  in 
other  countries  through  experimental  projects  requiring  commitment 
and  support.  Signs  of  response  are  encouraging,  though  not  in  terms 
of  heavy  financial  commitment  —  which  raises  the  issue  of  selective 
project  support  that  leaves  out  a  part  of  the  wider  ecumenical  family. 
Relevant  to  this  situation  are  the  words  of  a  message  to  the  churches 
from  the  WCC  Central  Committee  in  August  1980:  “In  com¬ 
paratively  rich  nations,  pockets  of  the  poor  are  voiceless  and 
powerless.  Both  churches  considering  themselves  rich  and  those  con¬ 
sidering  themselves  poor  must  face  the  fact  that  their  fundamental 
sharing  must  be  not  simply  with  each  other  but  with  the  world  in  all 
its  needs  and  agony.” 

A  major  concern  of  the  United  States  churches  in  recent  years  has 
been  that  of  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  refugees  seeking  first 
asylum  in  the  US,  such  as  the  Haitian  “boat  people”  and  those  from 
El  Salvador.  The  contention  of  the  churches  that  these  asylum- 
seekers  ought  to  be  accorded  due  process  of  law  has  been  contested 
by  the  governmental  authorities  who  regard  the  new  arrivals  as 
economic  migrants.  This  issue  is  described  more  fully  below  under 
Refugee  Service. 

CICARWS  work  in  the  Pacific  intensified  after  a  consultation, 
held  at  Popondetta  in  1976,  set  out  working  criteria  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Pacific  Advisory  Group,  a  joint  body  of 
CICARWS  and  the  Pacific  Conference  of  Churches  (PCC).  The 
churches  in  the  region  have  given  as  much  emphasis  to  the  nourishing 
of  their  inner  life  as  to  the  wider  issues  of  society,  such  as  tourism, 
the  impact  of  transnational  corporations  and  nuclear  testing  in  the 
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Pacific,  not  to  mention  the  migrations  of  people  and  marine  protec¬ 
tion.  Devastating  storms  hit  New  Caledonia  in  1981  and  Tonga  in 
1982,  prompting  the  wider  ecumenical  family,  through  CICARWS, 
to  respond  vigorously  with  assistance.  The  PCC  organized  a  con¬ 
sultation  in  1981  on  the  subject  of  partnership  in  mission,  aid  and 
development,  in  order  to  dig  deeper  into  the  issues  going  beyond 
purely  inter  church  aid  concerns,  towards  a  more  holistic  approach  to 
the  churches’  presence  in  the  Pacific. 

Secretariat  for  Personnel 

This  service  has  undergone  major  changes,  resulting  from  the 
study  and  consultation  processes  related  to  the  Ecumenical  Shar¬ 
ing  of  Resources  programme.  From  1981  the  desk  functioned  with 
a  new  secretary,  whose  major  work  has  been  to  simplify  the  pro¬ 
cedures  for  sharing  people  among  churches,  developing  more  shar¬ 
ing  opportunities  within  and  between  third  world  countries,  and 
recruiting  people  on  a  worldwide  basis  for  ecumenical  assistance 
at  times  of  major  disasters  and  emergencies  —  such  as  in  Kam¬ 
puchea,  Uganda,  Angola,  Lebanon  and  Honduras.  In  addition,  it 
has  been  important  to  articulate  principles  and  policies  of 
personnel-sharing  with  WCC  member  churches  and  specialized 
ecumenical  bodies.  During  the  past  two  years  initiatives  have  been 
taken  in  this  direction  with  CWME,  the  Scholarships  Office  and 
CCPD,  in  association  with  many  member  churches  from  various 
regions. 

Refugee  service 

The  years  since  the  Nairobi  Assembly  have  seen  an  unprecedented 
number  of  massive  refugee  movements.  To  cite  the  most  prominent 
examples:  in  Asia  at  least  1.7  million  people  in  Indochina  have  left 
their  homes,  and  an  estimated  2.8  million  people  have  fled 
Afghanistan;  Africa  remains  the  continent  with  the  greatest  number 
of  refugees,  now  estimated  at  more  than  five  million;  and  in  Central 
America  there  are  perhaps  two  million  people  who  have  become 
refugees  because  of  war  and  oppression.  These  are  by  no  means  all 
the  world’s  refugees.  In  the  Middle  East,  the  suffering  of  the  Palesti¬ 
nians  and  others  has  continued  to  call  for  solidarity  action  by  the 
ecumenical  family,  while  in  Western  Europe  and  the  USA  the  grow¬ 
ing  influx  of  asylum-seekers  has  posed  new  challenges  to  the  chur¬ 
ches  there  to  provide  sanctuary,  legal  assistance  and  advocacy,  both 
on  national  and  international  levels. 
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The  response  of  the  CICARWS  Refugee  Service  has  been  a  many- 
faceted  one.  The  Commission  has  given  assistance  to  a  growing  inter¬ 
national  network  of  church  and  ecumenical  agencies  working  directly 
with  refugees.  The  Refugee  Service  has  also  maintained  close  and 
regular  contact  with  a  wide  range  of  intergovernmental  agencies  — 
primarily  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR)  and  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Migration 
(ICM)  —  and  non-governmental  agencies  committed  to  the  cause  of 
refugees.  The  development  of  this  inter-related  approach  has  been 
necessary  to  cope  with  the  multi-dimensional  aspects  of  the  refugee 
issue.  The  complexity  of  this  work  is  reflected  within  the  WCC  where 
the  Refugee  Service  draws  upon  and  cooperates  closely  with  the 
various  Sub-units,  Area  Desks  and  individuals  with  special  expertise. 
New  ways  to  interpret  the  refugee  issue  have  been  introduced  in  order 
to  challenge  the  churches  to  involvement  in  both  remedial  and 
preventive  measures  at  all  levels.  Strong  support  has  been  given  for 
the  churches’  role  as  advocates  and  partners  in  the  refugees’  struggle 
for  their  rights  and  dignity. 

A  great  deal  of  effort  has  been  invested  in  responding  to  the  press¬ 
ing  needs  for  resettlement  opportunities  when  these  offer  the  only 
viable  solution  for  qualified  refugees.  Finally,  the  period  under 
review  has  seen  increasing  efforts  by  the  Refugee  Service  to  respond 
to  requests  from  the  churches  and  their  agencies  for  assistance 
through  financial  aid,  information,  consultation  and  training. 

The  churches  will  have  to  play  a  much  more  active  advocacy  role 
on  behalf  of  refugees  because  the  traditional  humanitarian  response 
is  simply  not  sufficient.  They  will  have  to  give  more  and  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  protection  of  refugees  —  both  legal  and  physical  —  as  in¬ 
stances  increase  where  refugees  lack  or  are  denied  adequate  protec¬ 
tion.  The  growing  complexity  of  the  world  refugee  issue  will  require 
of  the  churches  the  establishment  of  better  systems  for  sharing  infor¬ 
mation  and  more  efficient  strategies  of  communication.  Questions  of 
refugee  resettlement  are  becoming  more  complex  as  the  influx  of 
refugees  and  migrants  creates  growing  cultural  and  racial  tensions  in 
many  places ;  the  possibility  of  increasing  dialogue  between  churches 
in  countries  from  which  the  refugees  come  should  be  explored  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  sharing  information  but  also  in  the  hope  of 
enabling  the  voluntary  repatriation  of  refugees.  The  theological  basis 
and  challenges  of  refugee  work  in  a  Christian  context  need  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  understood  and  articulated,  and  the  specific  role  of  the  churches 
in  this  work  will  have  to  be  studied  and  interpreted. 
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In  this  connection,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  CICARWS 
Commission  has  approved  the  production  of  a  major  refugee  film  to 
portray  the  crucial  issues  that  are  related  to  the  increasingly  complex 
refugee  situation  everywhere. 

Migration  Desk 

A  Unit  II  programme  since  1976,  this  desk  was  reincorporated  into 
CICARWS  in  1981.  It  continues  to  maintain  its  identity  and  thus  re¬ 
mains  an  expression  of  Unit- wide  concern.  Its  responsibilities  have 
focused  on  the  support  to  churches  as  they  participate  in  the  struggle 
of  migrant  workers  for  justice  in  specific  situations ;  on  collaboration 
with  migrant  workers  in  their  actions;  on  ensuring  that  the  issue  of 
migrant  workers  is  an  integral  part  of  WCC  programmes  including 
those  pertaining  to  the  issues  of  racism,  transnational  corporations, 
human  rights  and  urban  mission.  Particular  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  problems  of  migrant  labour  moving  from  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  the  Philippines  and  the  Indian  sub-continent  to  the  Middle 
East.  Similarly,  the  difficulties  experienced  by  Filipino  domestic 
workers  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Canada  have  received  attention.  The 
work  has  included  the  publication  of  Migration  Today  in  three 
languages,  the  preparation  of  in-depth  dossiers  on  special  subjects, 
usually  at  the  request  of  the  churches,  and  the  sustaining  of  specific 
networks  on  migration  issues  related  to  the  Pacific,  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Caribbean.  Increased  collaboration  with  churches  and 
organizations  of  migrant  workers  is  called  for,  as  the  workers  strug¬ 
gle  for  minority  rights  and  against  increasingly  intense  reactions  by 
racist  or  xenophobic  organizations.  Emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on 
the  issues  of  return  migration,  women’s  rights,  and  the  second 
generation,  on  undocumented  migrant  workers  and  migration  trends 
and  problems  in  Western  Africa. 

Emergencies,  Rehabilitation  and  Material  Aid 

These  are  fields  of  activity  in  which  world  events  visibly  dictate  the 
CICARWS  agenda.  Emergencies,  often  widely  reported  in  the 
secular  and  religious  press,  were  responded  to  promptly,  but  in  close 
and  intense  consultation  with  the  churches  and  with  the  WCC  s 
regional  task  forces.  Critical  situations  arose  in  the  Sahel  region  of 
West  Africa,  in  Nicaragua,  Poland,  Kampuchea,  Algeria,  India  and 
Uganda,  requiring  responses  as  massive  as  they  were  sensitive.  Ac¬ 
tivity  with  the  Indochina  Consortium  continued  steadily.  It  is  of  in¬ 
terest  to  note  that  ecumenical  response  to  the  disastrous  situation  in 
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Kampuchea  included  the  largest  emergency  programme  in  which  the 
WCC  was  ever  involved  to  date.  There  has  been  increasingly  close 
cooperation  between  CICARWS  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  as  well  as  major  Christian  and  secular  international  agen¬ 
cies  and  United  Nations  agencies.  This  has  increased  the  effectiveness 
of  relief  operations,  and  constant  attempts  have  been  made  to  im¬ 
prove  cooperation  and  coordination  at  national  levels  in  disaster- 
prone  areas,  through  the  churches,  Red  Cross  societies  and  voluntary 
agencies. 

Hunger,  food  surplus  and  food  aid 
The  demand  for  food,  whose  scarcity  is  directly  related  to 
economic  injustice,  and  indirectly  to  consumption  patterns  in  rich 
countries,  has  escalated.  In  1979  CICARWS  conducted  a  study  on 
food  aid,  with  special  reference  to  the  participation  of  the  chur¬ 
ches  in  both  donor  and  recipient  countries,  as  an  attempt  to 
understand  the  underlying  issues  surrounding  patterns  of  produc¬ 
tion,  consumption  and  economic  justice.  The  study  concludes  that 
the  essential  problem  is  that  of  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution 
of  food,  and  urges  the  WCC  and  its  member  churches  to  press 
for  self-reliance  and  integral  agricultural  development  within 
countries. 

Communications  coordinator's  network 
In  the  context  of  the  Ecumenical  Sharing  of  Resources  study,  and 
at  the  request  of  churches  and  agencies  related  to  CICARWS,  a  two- 
year  project  (1981-1983)  was  undertaken  to  share  information 
resources  and  activities.  The  aim  was  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
information  and  communication  units  within  the  CICARWS-related 
church  agencies  in  order  to  ensure  a  wider  distribution  of  ac¬ 
cumulated  information,  provide  communicators  with  a  focal  point 
of  shared  knowledge,  programmes  and  productions  and,  finally,  to 
encourage  the  development  of  a  communications  network  among  the 
wider  ecumenical  fellowship. 

International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons 

Diakonia  concerns,  which  since  1982  have  been  lodged  with  the 
Europe  Desk,  provided  support  for  the  WCC’s  involvement  in  the 
International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons  (1981).  Affirming  that  this 
12-month  period  must  be  seen  by  Christians  as  an  opportunity  to 
readjust  their  own  attitudes  to  the  disabled,  the  Commission  urged 
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people  to  stimulate  reflection  on  the  integration  of  disabled  persons 
as  full  partners  in  church  and  society.  Based  on  a  survey  among  chur¬ 
ches,  councils,  agencies,  commission  members  and  other  individuals, 
and  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Christian  Medical  Commission 
and  Unit  III,  the  Desk  compiled  a  summary  of  responses  that 
documented  prevailing  attitudes  to  and  beliefs  about  the  disabled. 
The  study  described  the  ways  in  which  care  and  support  are  being 
provided,  or  are  deficient,  and  went  on  to  challenge  the  churches  to 
break  the  barriers  which  still  prevent  full  acceptance  and  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  disabled  in  society.  Pointing  out  that  in  the  presence  of 
God  all  people  are  handicapped  and  disabled,  the  Commission  af¬ 
firmed  that  all  are  invited  to  the  experience  of  recovery  and  partner¬ 
ship  in  a  process  of  integration. 

Ecumenical  Church  Loan  Fund  (ECLOF) 

ECLOF  provides  low-interest  loans,  through  a  system  of  na¬ 
tional  committees,  to  churches,  church-related  agencies  and  other 
groups,  to  finance  specific  projects.  Through  providing  loans  in¬ 
stead  of  making  grants,  ECLOF  encourages  self-reliance.  Low  in¬ 
terest  rates  make  it  easier  for  churches  and  other  groups  to  obtain 
finance  otherwise  unavailable  to  them.  New  national  committees 
are  being  formed  while  the  number  and  size  of  loans  granted  have 
steadily  increased.  Between  1975  and  1981  loans  increased  by  45% 
while  their  value  quadrupled.  A  regional  analysis  shows  that 
European  loans  account  for  the  largest  number,  closely  followed 
by  Asia  and  those  made  to  projects  in  Africa.  By  contrast,  Latin 
America  accounts  for  only  1%  of  the  loans  and  less  than  5%  of 
the  value  —  a  situation  likely  to  change  as  the  number  of  national 
ECLOF  committees  increases  around  the  world.  There  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  51  national  committees  in  49  countries,  but  the  acute  short¬ 
age  of  capital  has  hindered  the  Fund’s  ability  to  respond  creative¬ 
ly  to  requests.  Accordingly,  ECLOF  has  issued  an  appeal  for 
increased  capital  designed  to  reach  $2  million  per  year  for  a  five- 
year  period. 

Future  tasks 

The  theme  of  the  WCC’s  Sixth  Assembly  is  of  great  relevance  to 
CICARWS,  charged  as  it  is  with  the  responsibility  of  sustaining  life 
in  the  face  of  both  natural  and  other  disasters,  and  of  bringing  good 
news  to  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  through  a  wide  range  of 
ministries  and  services  involving  the  whole  community. 
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Saving  life,  and  sustaining  and  enhancing  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus 

Christ  —  that  is  the  fundamental  task  for  CICARWS,  and  in  the 

years  to  come  a  number  of  questions  that  arise  from  this  challenge 

will  continue  to  be  sharpened : 

—  How  can  the  process  by  which  service  is  linked  to  justice  be  ad¬ 
vanced  by  CICARWS  through  its  partners,  in  a  situation  where 
bilateralism  and  its  practices  are  on  the  rise? 

—  How  can  CICARWS  improve  its  collaboration  with  other  WCC 
Sub-units  in  the  implementation  of  the  Ecumenical  Sharing  of 
Resources  Programme? 

—  How  can  CICARWS  work  towards  further  integration  of  its  pro¬ 
grammes  with  others  in  the  WCC  geared  to  service  and  mission? 

—  Is  it  necessary  to  rethink  the  role  of  the  CICARWS  area 
secretaries  in  their  relationships  to  a  widened  network  of  part¬ 
ners,  as  well  as  within  the  WCC? 

—  How  can  cooperation  with  regional  ecumenical  bodies  be  inten¬ 
sified  and  advanced,  and  become  mutually  strengthening? 

—  Is  it  wise  to  shift  the  centre  of  decision-making  too  rapidly  to  the 
regions?  Where  is  it  to  be  located? 

—  In  what  ways  can  the  link  between  the  growing  militarization  and 
unjust  development  trends  in  societies  be  further  explored? 


Programme  to  Combat  Racism 

Origins  and  background 

The  WCC’s  Second  Assembly  at  Evanston  stated  that  “any  form  of 
segregation  based  on  race,  colour  or  ethnic  origin”  is  contrary  to  the 
gospel.  The  Fourth  Assembly  at  Uppsala  emphasized  the  urgent  need 
to  undertake  a  vigorous  campaign  against  racism,  a  stand  which  was 
supported  at  a  consultation  on  racism  at  Notting  Hill  in  1969.  The 
Programme  to  Combat  Racism  was  created  by  the  Central  Committee 
in  1969  for  an  initial  period  of  five  years.  Its  mandate  was  renewed  in 
1974.  Its  role  was  affirmed  by  the  Nairobi  Assembly.  Its  by-laws  set 
out  the  terms  of  PCR’s  mandate:  it  was  to  be  “responsible  for  work¬ 
ing  out  World  Council  policies  and  programmes  combating  racism, 
giving  expression  to  solidarity  with  the  racially  oppressed,  organizing 
action-oriented  research  projects,  assisting  the  churches  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  own  members  for  racial  justice,  and  the  operation  of  the 
Special  Fund  to  Combat  Racism”  (1977). 
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Priorities  which  have  evolved  after  the  Fifth  Assembly  and  were 
endorsed  by  the  1976  Central  Committee  emphasized  the  role  of 
PCR  as  a  programme  of  action.  Six  areas  of  concern  were  indicated: 
Southern  Africa  as  a  major  focus;  work  with  Latin  American  Indian 
populations ;  the  land  rights  of  racial  minorities ;  racism  in  Asia ;  sup¬ 
port  for  advocacy  groups  in  race  issues  in  North  America ;  and  the 
continuation  of  the  Special  Fund. 


Activities 

Southern  A frica 

The  concentration  on  Southern  Africa  was  necessary  because  apart¬ 
heid  in  that  region  is  being  defended  in  the  name  of  “Christian 
civilization”.  Apartheid  does  not  only  challenge  the  integrity  of  the 
church;  it  violates  the  wholeness  and  credibility  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  emphasis  of  the  PCR  with  regard  to  Southern  Africa 
forms  part  of  a  single  whole.  Among  the  several  major  initiatives  in 
this  part  of  the  continent,  and  on  South  Africa  in  particular,  were  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Central  Committees  since  the  Nairobi  Assembly 
relating  to : 

—  nuclear  cooperation  (1975-76); 

—  background  documents  on  Zimbabwe  (1976); 

—  bank  loans  (1976/1980); 

—  comprehensive  sanctions  (1980); 

—  WCC  relations  with  banks  doing  business  in  South  Africa  (1981). 
The  basic  aim  of  all  these  actions  has  been  to  contribute  to  the 

isolation  of  apartheid  and  to  expose  the  role  of  foreign  investments 
in  strengthening  the  white  minority  regime  as  it  carries  out  oppressive 
policies  against  the  majority  of  the  region’s  people.  The  WCC  has 
continued  to  engage  the  member  churches  and  councils  in  the  region 
and  outside  in  the  continuing  debate  on  comprehensive  sanctions 
designed  to  dismantle  apartheid. 

The  1981  decision  of  the  WCC  to  lay  down  criteria  guiding  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  banks  led  to  its  disassociation  from  three  banks  found  to  be 
deeply  involved  in  dealings  with  South  Africa  which  reinforce  apart¬ 
heid.  During  the  long  period  of  discussion  with  the  banks  the  WCC 
had  stressed  the  ethical  issues  of  corporate  policies  and  practices,  and 
brought  into  the  open  the  issue  of  the  public  accountability  of  these 
financial  institutions. 

Churches  inside  Namibia  are  deeply  involved  in  the  struggle  for  in¬ 
dependence.  They  have  supported  the  South  West  Africa  People’s 
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Organization  (SWAPO)  as  representative  of  the  people  of  Namibia. 
The  1981  Executive  Committee  reaffirmed  the  need  for  support  and 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  people  and  churches  there,  and  for  in¬ 
creased  “pressure  on  especially  Western  governments  to  ensure  no 
further  delay  in  implementing  the  United  Nations  plan  for 
Namibia”.  The  PCR  has  published  documentation,  jointly  with  the 
LWF,  on  the  UN  pre-implementation  meeting  on  Namibia  which  was 
held  in  Geneva  in  1981.  It  has  also  provided  practical  services  to  the 
Namibian  delegates,  similar  to  those  given  to  the  delegates  from  Zim¬ 
babwe  during  their  negotiations  for  independence,  held  in  London 
two  years  earlier. 

Throughout  this  process,  the  PCR  has  tried  to  increase  the  chur¬ 
ches’  involvement  in  issues  related  to  Southern  Africa.  Two  consulta¬ 
tions  were  held  during  the  past  six  years,  both  at  the  Mindolo 
Ecumenical  Foundation  in  Zambia,  at  which  churches,  local  and 
regional  councils  and  representatives  of  various  liberation  move¬ 
ments  engaged  in  mutual  dialogue  and  discussion,  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  contribution  the  churches  could  make  to  the  struggle  for 
liberation  and  independence  in  the  whole  of  Southern  Africa. 

The  Central  Committee  reaffirmed  in  1982  the  WCC’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  struggle  for  liberation  in  Southern  Africa,  particularly 
essential  at  this  juncture  “in  view  of  the  accelerated  militarization  of 
South  Africa  and  of  its  attempts  at  destabilization  of  the  countries  of 
the  region,  and  the  intensification  of  liberation  struggles  in  South 
Africa  and  Namibia”. 

Land  rights  of  indigenous  people 

PCR,  from  its  very  beginning,  has  been  concerned  with  the  issue  of 
land  rights,  because  it  is  integral  to  the  struggle  against  racism. 
Hence  the  initial  grants  made  in  1970-71  to  organizations  involved  in 
the  struggle  to  secure  these  rights.  This  concern  was  reaffirmed  by 
the  1971  and  1977  Barbados  Declarations  which  endorsed  the  fun¬ 
damental  rights  of  indigenous  peoples  to  self-determination,  and  re¬ 
jected  assimilation  and  integration  as  methods  of  “solving  the  native 
problem”. 

The  struggle  for  land  has  a  special  meaning  for  the  indigenous 
people  since  their  survival  as  a  people  is  intimately  bound  to  the  land. 
At  the  CCA-PCR  workshop  on  “Race  and  Minority  Issues”  in  1978, 
the  participants  declared:  “To  the  indigenous  people  and  other 
minorities...  land  is  life.  We  affirm  that  land  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  individual,  family  and  community  life.  Our  people  have  cared 
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for  land  for  thousands  of  generations  and  made  it  cultivable;  to  us, 
therefore,  it  is  the  very  substance  of  life.  The  history  and  identity  of 
our  people  is  intimately  bound  up  with  land  and,  therefore,  our 
history  and  self-understanding  become  meaningful  only  when  they 
are  related  to  our  land.  Land  is  the  primary  means  of  our  continuity 
as  a  people  and  it  connects  our  past  with  the  present  and  it  is  the  hope 
of  our  future.” 

The  1979  Central  Committee  meeting  in  Jamaica  drew  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  land  rights  struggles  of  racially  oppressed  indigenous 
people,  and  recommended  that  PCR  should  go  ahead  with  a  plan  of 
action,  jointly  with  the  churches  in  Australia  and  in  Brazil,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  organizations  of  the  racially  oppressed,  and  sup¬ 
port  groups  in  these  countries.  This  recommendation  was  also  made 
by  the  world  consultation  on  “Churches  Responding  to  Racism  in 
the  1980s”. 

PCR  has  taken  several  significant  initiatives  since  1979  to  highlight 
this  concern.  One  such  action  was  a  highly  publicized  team  visit, 
broadly  representative  of  the  WCC  constituency,  to  the  Aborigines 
of  Australia.  The  visit  was  made  in  response  to  an  invitation  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  WCC  by  the  Australian  Council  of  Churches  (ACC), 
Aboriginal  organizations  and  the  Australian  member  churches.  It 
focused  on  the  plight  of  the  “invisible”  people  of  Australia,  and 
stimulated  some  important  actions  by  the  churches  and  by  the 
Federal  Government,  through  the  considerable  interest  it  attracted 
from  the  media,  Christian  communities  and  governmental  and  non¬ 
governmental  organizations.  The  report,  published  by  the  ACC  in 
1981,  has  been  widely  distributed  and  a  national  working  group 
monitors  the  continuing  dialogue  between  the  ACC  and  the  federal 
and  state  authorities. 

In  order  to  update  the  various  issues  in  the  land  rights  struggle,  the 
PCR  prepared  a  comprehensive  study  dossier  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  WCC  could  address  a  statement  to  the  churches.  Drawn  from  ex¬ 
tensive  material  gathered  from  many  situations  in  the  world,  the 
statement  entitled  “Land  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples”  was 
adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  in  July  1982.  It  appeals  to 
member  churches  to  listen  to  and  learn  from  indigenous  peoples,  to 
deepen  the  Christian  understanding  of  their  legal  rights,  their  situa¬ 
tion,  cultural  achievements  and  spiritual  convictions,  and  to  support 
their  struggle  for  land  rights  in  appropriate  ways.  In  view  of  the 
public  debate  about  these  issues  in  Canada,  the  Central  Committee 
recommended  that  the  issue  of  land  rights  for  indigenous  people  be 
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highlighted  at  the  Assembly.  This  has  put  the  issue  of  land  rights 
firmly  on  the  agenda  for  the  future  work  of  the  churches  in  relation 
to  the  native  and  indigenous  people. 

Race  and  minority  issues  in  Asia 

The  Christian  Conference  of  Asia  and  the  PCR  jointly  sponsored, 
in  1978,  a  workshop  on  “Race  and  Minority  Issues”  which  took 
place  in  New  Zealand.  It  was  part  of  a  process  to  discover  ways  and 
means  of  combating  racism  in  Asia  and  to  consider  the  roles  which 
the  churches  in  this  region  could  play  in  this  regard.  It  threw  light 
upon  specific  situations,  and  called  upon  the  churches  to  be  attentive 
to:  the  repression  of  the  “Scheduled  Caste”  groups  in  India,  the 
Tamil  minority  in  Sri  Lanka,  the  Muslim  minorities  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  the  Aborigines  of  Australia  and  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand, 
the  rights  of  Koreans  in  Japan  and  the  Burakumin  of  Japan.  The 
race  and  minority  network  developed  under  the  general  programme 
of  the  Urban  Industrial  Mission  of  the  CCA  has  continued  to  work  in 
this  whole  area. 

Racism  in  children's  school  and  text  books 

Another  new  issue  tackled  by  PCR  was  racism  in  children’s 
books.  This  concern  was  highlighted  by  the  designation  of  1978  as 
the  International  Anti-Apartheid  Year  and  by  the  fact  that  1979 
had  been  designated  as  the  International  Year  of  the  Child.  A 
workshop  was  jointly  sponsored  by  the  PCR  and  the  Office  of 
Education.  The  main  objective  of  the  effort  was  to  develop  tech¬ 
niques  of  identifying  racism  in  children’s  literature  (including 
religious  text  books)  and  to  promote  non-racist  and  anti-racist 
children’s  books. 

The  workshop  developed  a  set  of  criteria  which  has  been  used 
widely  as  guidelines  for  the  exposure  of  racist  material.  It  is  hoped 
that  similar  workshops  could  be  organized  in  other  regions  in  the 
future. 

Research  and  publications 

Through  its  many  publications,  PCR  has  attempted  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  churches  significant  developments  affecting  the  struggle 
of  the  racially  oppressed.  PCR  has  encouraged  the  production  of 
counter-information  in  the  face  of  the  relentless  propaganda  of  the 
apartheid  regime  and  its  lobbying  allies  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  given  prominence  to  contributions  made  by  racially  oppressed 
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groups.  PCR  Information ,  launched  in  1979,  has  appeared  15  times 
and  has  highlighted  the  priorities  of  the  Commission  and  the 
strategies  of  the  struggle  against  racism. 

Programmatic  categories  and  projects 

An  integral  part  of  PCR’s  work  has  been  the  publication  of  its  an¬ 
nual  project  list,  through  which  it  has  channelled  financial  assistance 
and  support  to  programmes  designed  to  tackle  specific  aspects  of 
racism  and  racial  discrimination.  Begun  in  1971,  the  programme  list 
included,  as  of  seven  years  later,  13  programmatic  categories  of  pro¬ 
jects  whose  askings  totalled  close  to  half  a  million  US  dollars.  These 
covered  initiatives  taken  by  churches  and  racially  oppressed  groups 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  Commission,  “actively  participate  in  the 
process  of  eradicating  racism”,  raise  consciousness  among 
themselves,  strengthen  the  organizational  capacity  and  skills  of  the 
racially  oppressed,  create  direct  communication  among  represen¬ 
tatives  of  these  groups,  action  committees  and  the  churches,  and 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  international  awareness.  Reflecting  regional 
priorities,  the  projects  have  focused  on  racism  in  relation  to  and  as 
seen  in  ethnic  minorities  and  migration  in  Europe,  education  and  the 
media,  church  structures,  criminal  justice  and  legal  practices,  the 
discrimination  against  women,  etc.  Through  this  programme,  the 
PCR  has  developed  a  dynamic  working  relationship  with  regional 

and  ecumenical  bodies. 

The  Special  Fund 

The  intense  activity  on  Southern  Africa,  struggle  for  land  rights, 
and  research  and  publications,  together  with  the  financial  support 
through  the  programmatic  projects,  form  the  central  core  of  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  to  Combat  Racism,  but  it  also  includes,  as  a  further  and  par¬ 
ticularly  significant  element,  the  Special  Fund. 

The  administration  of  the  Special  Fund  has  followed  the  pro¬ 
cedures  set  up  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  WCC,  which  has 
the  final  authority  to  make  grants  and  to  release  them.  Since 
Nairobi,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  seek  information,  advice 
and  guidance  from  the  churches,  national  councils  and  regional 
organizations  regarding  the  recipient  of  a  grant.  The  criteria  for 
the  Special  Fund  were  adopted  by  the  WCC’s  Central  Committee 
in  1969;  they  were  regularly  re-examined  since  then,  and  reaffirm¬ 
ed,  with  minor  changes,  in  1976.  The  major  elements  of  these 

criteria  are: 
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—  The  purpose  of  the  organizations  must  not  be  in  conflict  with  the 
general  purposes  of  the  WCC  and  its  Units,  and  the  grants  are  to 
be  used  for  humanitarian  activities,  (i.e.  social,  health  and  educa¬ 
tional  purposes,  legal  aid,  etc.). 

—  The  proceeds  of  the  Fund  shall  be  used  to  support  organizations 
that  combat  racism,  rather  than  welfare  organizations  that 
alleviate  the  effects  of  racism  and  which  would  normally  be  eli¬ 
gible  for  support  from  other  Units  of  the  World  Council  of  Chur¬ 
ches. 

—  The  focus  of  the  grants  should  be  on  raising  the  level  of 
awareness  and  on  strengthening  the  organizational  capability  of 
the  racially  oppressed  people. 

—  In  addition  the  need  is  recognized  to  support  organizations  that 
align  themselves  with  the  victims  of  racial  injustice  and  pursue  the 
same  objectives. 

—  The  grants  are  made  without  control  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  spent,  and  are  intended  as  an  expression  of  commitment  by 
the  PCR  to  the  cause  of  economic,  social  and  political  justice, 
which  these  organizations  promote.* 

Since  1975,  a  total  of  US$3,803,143  has  been  disbursed  through 
the  Special  Fund  to  groups  and  movements  in  Africa  (16  in  eight 
countries),  Asia  (5),  Australia  (15),  Europe  (35  in  eight  countries), 
North  America  (9  in  Canada  and  38  in  the  USA).  Since  1970,  a 
total  of  US$5,264,500  has  been  granted  to  133  groups  and 
movements  of  which  half  was  granted  to  movements  in  Southern 
Africa. 

The  principal  sources  of  support  have  been  the  churches, 
ecumenical  groups,  individuals  especially  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Canada  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  the  USA,  as  well  as  the  governments  of  Norway,  the 
Netherlands  and  Sweden.  It  has  been  a  policy  that  government 
support  to  the  Fund  should  not  exceed  50  per  cent.  In  1979,  the 
Central  Committee  confirmed  the  decision  made  by  the  PCR 
Commission  in  1978  that  contributors  should  be  asked  to  make 
available  an  additional  10  per  cent  for  the  administration  of  the 
Fund. 


♦This  does  not  mean  that  the  WCC/PCR  is  not  aware  of  how  the  money  is  spent. 
Besides  making  sure  that  the  purpose  of  the  organizations  concerned  does  not  conflict 
with  the  general  purposes  of  the  WCC,  the  PCR  maintains  a  continuing  dialogue  with 
the  recipients  of  grants. 
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The  1978  grant  of  US$85,000  to  the  Patriotic  Front  of  Zim¬ 
babwe/Rhodesia  gave  rise  to  much  criticism  and  controversy. 
The  discussion  led  to  a  full  consultation  process  involving  a  wide 
spectrum  of  the  WCC  constituency.  The  grant  to  the  Patriotic 
Front  has  often  been  referred  to,  and  used,  to  attack  the  WCC 
and  its  policies,  but  PCR’s  participation  in  and  contributions 
towards  the  negotiations  for  independence  are  generally  ignored. 
The  Lancaster  House  settlement  was  especially  welcome  in  the 
light  of  the  controversy  among  a  relatively  small  number  of 
member  churches  in  the  North  Atlantic  area,  around  the  decision 
to  support  the  Front.  Independence  through  negotiations  which 
ended  the  violent  civil  war  and  transferred  power  to  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Zimbabwean  majority  finally  vindicated  the  stand 

taken  by  the  WCC. 

At  a  deeper  level,  however,  the  organizations  receiving  support 
through  the  Special  Fund  clearly  see  this  instrument  not  in  monetary 
terms,  but  as  a  way  of  dramatizing  and  internationalizing  their 
struggle  against  the  forces  of  racism.  These  groups  and  movements 
have  acknowledged,  following  a  series  of  consultations  with  them  in 
1977,  that  grants  do  enable  them  to  expand  their  humanitarian  pro¬ 
grammes  on  behalf  of  the  people.  But  the  importance  of  the  grants 
lies  in  the  symbolic  value  of  an  ecumenical  act  of  solidarity  and  the 
educational  impact  it  has  had  on  the  churches  themselves,  be  they  in 
the  region  where  the  grants  are  made  or  within  the  wider  constituency 
of  WCC  membership. 

The  controversy  around  the  Fund  reveals  the  selective  nature  of 
such  criticism.  The  theological  and  political  principles  undergirding 
the  inception  and  implementation  of  the  Fund  have  been  affirmed 
time  and  time  again.  There  are  clear  indications  pointing  to  well- 
planned  and  well-organized  attempts  to  discredit  the  work  —  in  fact 
the  very  existence  —  of  the  WCC,  through  a  distortion  of  the  aims 
and  nature  of  this  programme. 

An  assessment  of  the  grants  and  their  repercussions  clearly  shows 
that  the  Fund  has  made  a  unique  contribution  towards  people’s 
awareness  of  the  evil  of  racism.  The  grants  have  helped  the  WCC  to 
interpret  the  struggles  of  the  oppressed  from  the  perspective  of  the 
people  directly  involved  in  the  struggle.  They  have  been  politically 
significant  to  the  racially  oppressed  not  only  in  Southern  Africa  but 
all  over  the  world.  They  have  demonstrated  ecumenical  commitment 
to  the  struggle  of  the  racially  oppressed.  The  Fund  has  helped  reveal 
the  depth  and  pervasiveness  of  racist  attitudes  and  structures, 
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reflected  in  and  often  fostered  by  the  mass  media,  and  has  encour¬ 
aged  many  Christians  and  churches  in  the  poor  countries  to  remain 
united  with  the  victims  of  racial  oppression. 

The  consultation  process 

One  of  the  most  crucial  events  in  the  history  of  the  PCR  since 
Nairobi  has  been  the  process  of  consultation  which  was  put  into  mo¬ 
tion  by  a  powerful  address  of  the  General  Secretary  to  the  Central 
Committee  meeting  in  Jamaica.  His  proposal  on  how  the  churches 
may  be  involved  in  combating  racism  in  the  1980s  was  endorsed  by 
the  Unit  II  Committee  and  later  by  the  Central  Committee. 

The  world  consultation  (June  1980)  held  in  the  Netherlands  was 
the  culminating  point  in  the  process.  Its  report  was  submitted  to  and 
adopted  by  the  1980  Central  Committee  which  recognized  that 
“combating  racism  has  been  in  the  world’s  eyes  focused  primarily  in 
the  WCC’s  own  Programme  to  Combat  Racism”.  The  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  indicated  that  its  real  place  must  be  among  the  churches  in 
their  witness  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  called  on  member  churches 
“to  declare  as  a  fundamental  matter  of  faith  that  the  doctrine  and  , 
practice  of  apartheid  is  a  perversion  of  the  Christian  gospel”;  it 
urged  member  churches,  “in  obedience  to  their  faith,  to  examine  in 
penitence  their  own  involvement  in  racism,  wherever  and  in 
whatever  form  it  occurs”;  and  it  invited  them  to  “match  their  ac¬ 
tions”  with  a  list  of  ten  imperatives  which  arose  out  of  the  con¬ 
sultation  process. 

The  Central  Committee  reaffirmed  the  importance  of  PCR,  con¬ 
tinued  the  Special  Fund  under  its  present  criteria  and  directed  that  its 
effectiveness  be  maintained  as  an  instrument  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  called  upon  the  member  churches  to  provide  increased 
support  for  PCR’s  operating  budget,  its  programme  project  list  and 
the  Special  Fund.  It  further  urged  the  PCR  to  assist  national  and 
regional  church  initiatives  through  information-sharing,  ecumenical 
team  visits  and  financial  support,  and  give  publicity  to  models  of 
positive  actions  in  the  struggle  against  racism.  The  WCC  as  a  whole 
was  also  asked  to  re-examine  its  own  structures  and  institutional 
practices  for  possible  racist  elements,  and  to  increase  inter-Unit  and 
Sub-unit  cooperation  in  combating  racism. 

Assessment  and  projections  for  the  future 

The  process  of  consultation  was  itself  an  evaluation  process  for  the 
work  of  PCR.  In  the  future  PCR  will  have  to  implement  the  various 
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priorities  and  new  initiatives  which  emerged  from  this  process.  The 
experience  since  the  world  consultation  has  thrust  several  issues  to 
the  forefront.  Chief  among  them  are: 

_  the  urgent  need  for  counter-information  to  redress  the  bias  within 

certain  communication  networks  and  media; 

—  the  central  role  of  economic  factors  in  racism  and  its  perpetua¬ 
tion; 

—  new  geo-political  realities ,  increase  of  violence  and  militarism, 
arms,  struggle  for  control  of  strategic  resources,  as  affecting  the 

struggles  of  the  racially  oppressed ; 

_  the  examination  of  the  churches’  own  structures  and  theologies , 

with  special  attention  to  contextual  theology,  racism  in  theology 

and  an  adequate  theology  of  racism; 

—  a  new  style  of  action  and  reflection,  involving  organizations  of 

the  oppressed,  national  and  regional  councils ; 

—  the  global  reach  of  racism  reinforced  by  the  entrenchment  of 

white  racism  in  some  parts  of  the  world. 

All  these  require  greater  cooperation  between  churches,  action 
groups,  regional  bodies  and  the  WCC.  The  future  work  of  PCR  will 
also  involve  greater  cooperation  with  Sub-units  within  Unit  II  and 
other  Sub-units  in  the  WCC.  The  PCR  Commission  has  also  stressed 
the  need  for  greater  cooperation  with  the  regional  ecumenical  bodies. 
The  first  steps  have  already  been  taken  as  PCR  cooperated  with  the 
AACC,  the  CCA,  the  North  American  National  Councils,  the  Work¬ 
ing  Group  on  Racism  in  Europe,  and  with  the  Latin  American  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches.  In  the  coming  period  work  with  the  regions  could 
receive  greater  emphasis.  There  is  a  need,  however,  for  the  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  mandates  and  relationships  in  cooperating  with  the  regional 

programmes  on  racism. 

PCR  needs  to  make  a  special  effort  to  evolve  programmes  which 
would  lead  to  greater  cooperation  between  churches,  action  groups 
and  the  organizations  of  the  oppressed.  This  would  help  strengthen 
the  educational  task  of  PCR. 

PCR  has  helped  to  internationalize  the  struggle  of  the  racially 
oppressed  through  making  the  churches  conscious  of  their  own 
responsibilities  in  the  struggle  against  racism.  Consquently  many 
churches  around  the  world  have  set  up  their  own  programmes  to 
combat  racism.  PCR  needs  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  sharing 
of  experiences  and  models  so  that  churches  could  learn  from  one 

another. 
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Commission  on  the  Churches’ 

Participation  in  Development 

Mandate 

CCPD  came  into  being  in  1970,  following  the  consultation  on 
Ecumenical  Assistance  to  Development  Projects  which  took  place 
earlier  the  same  year.  CCPD’s  function  was  seen  as  the  provision  of  a 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  development  and  the 
churches’  role  in  it.  Its  mandate  calls  for  a  continuing  analysis  of  the 
world  situation  and  of  the  ongoing  development  debate.  Some  of  the 
prevailing  presuppositions  about  development  had  to  be  challenged ; 
the  situation  of  increasing  threats  to  the  prospects  of  poor  people  and 
the  distinct  lack  of  consensus  on  how  the  poor  could  improve  their 
conditions  of  life  held  their  own  challenges. 

The  CCPD  mandate  calls  on  it  to  “be  responsible  for  proposing 
strategy  and  policy  for  ecumenical  assistance  to  development  pro¬ 
grammes  and  projects ;  promoting  development  studies  and  educational 
programmes ;  administration  of  the  Ecumenical  Development  Fund  and 
coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  the 
field  of  development” .  It  has  been  clear  since  the  Nairobi  Assembly  that 
in  order  to  participate  effectively  in  development,  churches  must  opt  in 
favour  of  the  aspirations  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  This  awareness 
brought  the  Core  Group  of  CCPD  to  define  the  following  programme 
priorities,  with  which  the  Commission  has  been  working  since  1976: 

—  to  assist  churches  and  their  constituencies  to  manifest,  in  their 
theological  outlook,  styles  of  life  and  organizational  structures, 
their  solidarity  with  the  struggle  of  the  poor  and  oppressed ; 

—  to  assist  development  agencies  of  the  churches  to  evaluate  and 
redirect  their  efforts  in  line  with  the  criteria  proposed  by  the 
Nairobi  Assembly ; 

—  to  assist  churches  to  provide  support  to  organizations  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed; 

—  to  assist  churches  to  make  their  contribution  towards  the  search 
for  a  just,  participatory  and  sustainable  society. 

This  option  in  favour  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  sometimes 
creates  tensions,  because  it  questions  not  only  the  structure  of  society 
but  that  of  many  churches  themselves. 

Theological  perspectives  for  churches’  participation  in  development 

The  Nairobi  Assembly  expressed  the  awareness  that,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  humanity  possesses  the  means  and  the  resources  for  the 
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eradication  of  world  poverty,  the  number  of  poor  people  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  the  opportunities  for  a  more  humane  life  are 
diminishing.  In  order  to  confront  the  churches  with  this  challenge, 
CCPD  started  an  action-reflection  programme  on  the  theme  “The 
Church  and  the  Poor”.  A  book  entitled  Good  News  to  the  Poor  was 
published  in  1977,  which  dealt  with  problems  of  relations  with  the 
poor  during  the  early  centuries  of  church  life  and  in  the  late  medieval 
period. 

A  second  stage  followed,  in  which  a  study  was  made  of  relations 
between  the  poor  and  the  churches  in  the  crucial  period  of  Western 
colonial  expansion  and  the  industrial  revolution.  In  Separation 
without  Hope  (1978)  it  was  shown  how,  though  the  poor  maintained 
a  foothold  in  the  life  of  the  churches,  they  tended  to  be  relegated  to 
the  least  important  position.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  churches 
failed  during  this  period  to  be  the  champions  of  the  poor. 

In  our  time,  churches  are  becoming  aware  of  the  challenge  that  the 
poor  present  to  them.  A  workshop  organized  in  Ayia  Napa,  Cyprus 
(September  1978),  analyzed  this  challenge,  and  sought  to  work 
towards  new  theological  perspectives  and  new  ways  of  action  which 
would  allow  the  churches  to  express  clearly  their  concern  for  the  poor 
and  enable  them  to  act  in  solidarity  with  them.  Towards  a  Church  of 
the  Poor  (1979)  contains  the  findings  of  the  workshop. 

The  publication  of  this  series  of  books  was  helpful  in  promoting  a 
theological  debate  among  the  churches,  and  enabled  CCPD  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  document  entitled  Towards  a  Church  in  Solidarity  with  the 
Poor  (1980)  which  has  been  widely  shared  among  the  churches.  The 
WCC  Central  Committee  (1980)  commented: 

The  option  for  the  poor  does  not  imply  that  previous  theological  doctrines 
have  to  be  put  aside.  On  the  contrary,  most  will  be  affirmed.  Many  will  be 
reinterpreted.  They  will  be  placed,  however,  in  a  new  theological  constella¬ 
tion.  That  is,  the  option  for  the  poor  in  theological  work  must  help 
theology  to  re-examine  its  own  assumptions.  Theology  done  in  the  context 
of  the  struggles  for  liberation  and  justice  of  the  poor  may  be  expected  to 
widen  its  application,  further  its  intention  to  be  self-corrective,  and  submit 
a  broader  spectrum  of  traditional  Christian  symbols  to  theological  reflec¬ 
tion. 

In  close  relation  to  the  action-reflection  programme  described 
above,  CCPD  also  undertook  another  study  on  “New  Life-styles”. 
Two  things  were  said  on  this  issue.  One  related  to  the  concern  for  the 
overall  quality  of  life,  particularly  the  quality  of  the  threatened 
ecosphere.  It  was  affirmed  that  the  whole  creation  shares  the  promise 
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of  ultimate  redemption :  Christians  are  called  to  participate  faithfully 
in  the  work  of  “restoring  the  whole  creation”.  The  second  theme 
related  to  the  life-style  of  churches  and  Christian  communities,  and 
urged  the  churches  to  examine  in  particular  how  far  their  institu¬ 
tional  life-style  was  in  line  with  the  gospel  message  “which  brings 
judgment  to  the  rich  and  hope  to  the  poor”. 

CCPD  convened  two  consultations  on  this  theme:  one  in  1977 
focusing  the  discussion  on  practical  experiences  and  on  the 
theological  implications  of  efforts  towards  new  life-styles  and  the 
challenge  they  pose  to  rich  churches;  and  a  second  in  April  1980 
where  the  importance  of  building  up  a  network  of  solidarity  was 
discussed  at  length.  The  purpose  of  such  a  network  would  be  “to  en¬ 
courage  a  spiritual  process  of  ‘reconstruction  of  the  human  person’ 
in  the  struggle  for  a  ‘new  heaven  and  a  new  earth’,  begun  from 
within  the  old”. 

In  order  to  deepen  the  theological  dialogue  with  the  Orthodox 
churches,  CCPD  organized  a  consultation  on  “Just  Development  for 
the  Fullness  of  Life”,  which  met  in  Kiev,  USSR,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  It  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  Orthodox  Oriental  churches.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  clarified  the  theological  concept  of  development  and  examined 
how  Orthodox  churches  can  participate  in  “macrodiakonia”, 
especially  in  the  efforts  to  eradicate  poverty,  and  in  work  for  peace, 
justice  and  disarmament,  and  also  how  churches  and  believers  can 
participate  in  serving  the  human  community  (“microdiakonia”), 
prolonging  the  liturgy  after  the  liturgy,  for  the  salvation  of  society. 

Assistance  to  churches’  participation  in  development  —  from 
selected  counterparts  to  the  network  approach 

At  the  time  of  the  Nairobi  Assembly,  CCPD  was  related  to  six 
“counterparts”  —  churches’  agencies  for  development  action  in  the 
Cameroun,  the  Caribbean,  Ethiopia,  India,  Indonesia  and  Uruguay. 
Relationships  with  various  other  groups  had  been  established 
through  functional  programmes  such  as  development  education, 
technical  services,  studies,  etc.  The  Fifth  Assembly  emphasized  that 
CCPD  should  play  a  catalytic  role  in  the  struggle  of  the  organized 
poor.  This  was  later  reaffirmed  by  the  CCPD  Core  Group  meeting  in 
May  1976. 

However,  it  became  obvious  that  any  attempt  to  promote  the  chur¬ 
ches’  participation  in  development  had  to  take  into  account  new  pat¬ 
terns  of  relationships  and  structures  of  cooperation.  In  1973,  the 
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CCPD  Commission  discussed  in  Albano  the  concept  of  “consor¬ 
tium”,  which  was  implemented  in  1975  with  the  Caribbean  counter¬ 
part,  and  with  the  Indonesian  partner  in  1976. 

The  consortium  approach  is  a  task-oriented  one,  and  provides  for 
structured  dialogue  and  cooperation  in  development  action.  It  in¬ 
volves  a  reorientation  of  relationships,  and  ensures  that  those  who 
implement  programmes  also  take  the  decisions  regarding  priorities 
and  programmes.  The  approach  was  only  in  relation  to  national 
situations  to  begin  with;  more  recently  Regional  Network  Consortia 
have  also  been  organized. 

It  was  since  1977  that  CCPD  began  the  process  of  defining  and  im¬ 
plementing  regional  strategies,  leading  to  the  creation  of  regional 
networks,  i.e.  fellowships  of  autonomous  groups  committed  to  the 
common  cause  of  fighting  poverty.  They  exist  at  present  in  Africa,  in 
the  Middle  East,  in  Asia,  in  the  Caribbean,  in  Latin  America  and  in 
the  industrialized  countries  of  Australasia,  Europe  and  North 
America.  At  a  meeting  in  Sofia  (1978)  the  Commission  established 
criteria  for  partnership  in  the  network  and  identified  elements  of 
guidelines  for  a  written  protocol  in  which  the  basis  of  relationship 
between  CCPD  and  a  partner  could  be  established. 

A  global  meeting  of  CCPD  partners  was  held  in  Crete  (March 
1980)  and  in  Ariccia,  near  Rome,  in  January  1982.  Basic  convic¬ 
tions  were  shared  at  these  meetings  and  the  need  to  strengthen 
South-South  linkages  was  emphasized.  It  was  necessary  to  rein¬ 
force  solidarity  and  cooperation  among  groups  of  the  same  region 
in  order  to  build  up  collective  self-reliance,  and  also  to  share  in¬ 
sights  and  experiences  among  groups  of  different  regions  of  the 
South.  Network  meetings  in  the  regions  have  taken  place  once  or 
twice  a  year,  since  1977  in  Latin  America,  since  1979  in  Asia, 
since  1980  in  Africa,  and  since  1981  for  groups  of  industrialized 
countries. 

The  contribution  to  the  search  for  a  just,  participatory 
and  sustainable  society 

In  May  1976,  CCPD  decided  that  “the  search  for  a  just,  par¬ 
ticipatory  and  sustainable  society”  should  also  be  one  of  its  pro¬ 
gramme  foci.  It  collaborated  with  CCIA  in  the  programme  on 
“Militarism  and  Disarmament”,  and  with  the  Sub-unit  on  Church 
and  Society  in  the  preparatory  reflections  for  the  world  conference 
on  “Faith,  Science  and  the  Future”.  This  commitment  of  CCPD  to 
the  JPSS  was  also  manifested  through  the  Programme  on  Transna- 
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tional  Corporations  as  well  as  through  the  study  on  Political  Ethics. 
Several  publications  were  brought  out  in  the  form  of  dossiers  and 
books. 

People’s  participation 

The  concern  for  people’s  participation  is  central  to  CCPD’s 
understanding  of  development.  In  1976  a  dossier  was  published  on 
this  issue,  under  the  title  Betting  on  the  Weak. 

Special  attention  has  been  given,  since  1979,  to  clarify  the 
understanding  of  participation ;  and  an  action-reflection  process  was 
initiated  involving  two  CCPD  partners,  the  Ecumenical  Centre  for 
Development  (ECD)  in  the  Philippines  and  the  Ecumenical  Centre 
Antonio  Valdivieso  (CAV)  in  Nicaragua,  and  also  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  in  Tanzania.  On  the  basis  of  these  case  studies, 
a  workshop  was  called  in  Geneva  (January  1982)  where  it  was  said: 

People’s  participation  is  a  social  phenomenon  in  history  which  poses 
challenges  to  social  structures  as  well  as  to  the  church.  It  is  directed  to  the 
achievement  of  justice  and  human  dignity  in  all  countries...  The  aim  is... 
people’s  movements  which  lead  oppressed  groups  in  the  struggle  to  regain 
power  and  control  over  their  lives  through  the  creation  of  just  and  par¬ 
ticipatory  economic  and  social  structures...  In  the  process  people  discover 
their  consciousness  and  identity  as  they  regain  control  of  their  destiny  and 
work  for  a  radical  transformation  of  society.  People’s  participation  is 
marked  by  the  development  of  new  knowledge  by  the  people,  including  the 
appropriation  and  control  of  technology  so  that  it  serves  the  people. 

Attention  was  given  to  the  relationships  between  the  churches  and 
the  people’s  movements.  On  the  one  hand,  churches  are  urged  to 
respect  the  autonomy  of  popular  organizations  acting  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  field.  On  the  other  hand: 

If  there  is  to  be  a  genuine  people’s  participation  in  the  church,  or  involve¬ 
ment  in  people’s  movements  by  the  church,  three  factors  are  necessary: 
firstly,  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  the  poor;  secondly,  to  make  an  option  for 
the  poor  which  involves  commitment  and  engagement  in  concrete 
struggles;  thirdly,  to  develop  new  biblical  and  theological  perspectives.  On 
this  basis,  the  church  can  become  a  space  in  society  where  Christians  can 
participate  in  people’s  movements.  As  such  participation  develops,  the 
churches  will  be  challenged  to  change  their  practices  and  programmes. 

People’s  technologies 

Closely  related  to  the  concern  for  people’s  participation  in  the 
search  for  a  just,  participatory  and  sustainable  society  is  the  issue  of 
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“people’s  technologies”.  As  a  consequence  of  CCPD’s  technical  ser¬ 
vices  to  churches  and  other  related  groups  participating  in  develop¬ 
ment,  emphasis  was  laid  on  “appropriate  technology  ,  e.g.  a 
technology  which  fits  in  with  people’s  values  and  cultures  and  can 
also  be  appropriated  by  people.  CCPD  joined  efforts  with  a  number 
of  centres  around  the  world  which  work  along  these  lines,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  gathered,  a  Dossier  on  Appropriate 

Technology  was  published  in  1979. 

Three  regional  workshops  were  organized  between  late  1979  and 
early  1980,  in  Kenya,  Indonesia  and  France,  which  were  attended  by 
representatives  of  more  than  thirty  groups.  The  reports  provided  the 
background  for  discussion  when  a  group  met  in  Geneva  (July  1980) 
in  order  to  produce  the  Handbook  of  People  s  Technologies , 
published  by  CCPD  in  1982. 

Economic  matters  and  TNCs 

The  1977  WCC  Central  Committee  produced  a  statement  on 
“Churches  and  a  New  International  Economic  Order”  which  was 
widely  circulated  among  member  churches.  It  elicited  a  number  of 
responses,  and  the  statement  had  to  be  followed  up. 

In  preparation  for  the  international  conference  on  Faith,  Science 
and  the  Future”,  CCPD  and  the  Sub-unit  on  Church  and  Society  called 
a  consultation  on  “Political  Economy,  Ethics  and  Theology:  Some 
Contemporary  Challenges”,  which  was  held  in  Zurich,  June  1978. 
After  that  consultation  CCPD  organized  an  Advisory  Group  on 
Economic  Matters  (AGEM)  in  order  to  assist  the  WCC  and  its  member 
churches  on  issues  related  to  the  international  development  debate. 

The  points  of  reference  for  AGEM  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  in¬ 
sights  gained  by  CCPD  through  the  action-reflection  process  on 
“The  Church  and  the  Poor”  and,  on  the  other,  the  need  to  give 
economic  substance  to  the  vision  of  a  just,  participatory  and  sus¬ 
tainable  society.  As  a  result  of  its  work,  the  concept  of  new 
economics”  is  being  developed,  presenting  a  set  of  various  alter¬ 
native  assumptions  to  prevailing  economic  patterns.  Among  these 
are  the  following : 

—  modernization  (in  the  form  of  rationalization,  maximization  and 
centralization  of  technical  and  economic  power)  usually  leads  to 
increasing  domination  and  not  automatically  to  justice  and  par¬ 
ticipation  ; 

—  in  the  present  system  economic  growth  generally  leads  to  in¬ 
justice  ; 
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—  at  present,  technological  advance  tends  to  enhance  the  power  of 
the  powerful ; 

—  all  these  threaten,  in  their  present  forms,  the  life  of  future  genera¬ 
tions  and  the  preservation  of  God’s  creation. 

These  views  have  been  clearly  presented  by  AGEM  through 
meetings  in  Oaxtepec,  Mexico  (April  1979),  in  Geneva  (January 
1980),  in  Rome  (October  1980),  and  in  Washington,  DC,  USA,  (Oc¬ 
tober  1981).  At  these  meetings  the  AGEM  highlighted  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  power  as  a  crucial  element  in  development,  as  well  as  in  the 
search  for  a  just,  participatory  and  sustainable  society. 

Development  education 

Since  its  inception  in  1970,  CCPD  has  given  high  priority  to 
development  education  efforts,  which  must  also  be  seen  as  a  major 
contribution  to  the  search  for  a  JPSS. 

Since  1977  the  main  target  of  these  efforts  has  been  churches’  con¬ 
stituencies.  The  aims  of  this  process  could  be  described  as  follows: 

—  to  make  the  whole  inhabited  earth  inhabitable; 

—  to  overcome  fear  of  all  that  is  alien  to  our  own  culture  and  habits ; 

—  to  learn  to  appreciate  otherness  by  discovering  its  strength  and 
beauty ; 

—  to  understand  differences  and  contradictions  of  interest  by 
analysis  and  experience; 

—  to  learn  to  deal  positively  with  conflicts,  avoiding  quick  har¬ 
monization  which  is  usually  in  the  interest  of  the  strongest  party ; 

—  to  embark  upon  joint  action  for  liberation. 

Development  education  came  to  be  understood  more  and  more 
as  “learning  in  and  through  involvement  and  action  for  justice”, 
rather  than  disseminating  information  about  problems  of  develop¬ 
ment.  The  linkage  between  educational  processes  in  the  North  and 
the  South  is  a  fundamental  element  in  the  effort  for  world  develop¬ 
ment. 

On  the  basis  of  these  assumptions,  several  tasks  were  undertaken 
by  CCPD-related  groups  in  the  field  of  development  education:  in¬ 
formation  campaigns,  training  programmes  for  selected  target 
groups,  exposure  programmes  in  third  world  countries,  solidarity  ac¬ 
tions,  lobbying  around  macro-economic  discussions  and  negotia¬ 
tions,  efforts  to  influence  formal  education  curricula,  formation  of 
development  agents,  and  building  up  of  a  network  of  people  com¬ 
mitted  to  development  action  through  education.  Because  of  the 
inter-relation  between  the  programme  on  development  education 
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within  the  Sub-unit  on  Education  and  CCPD’s  own  concern  in  the 
area,  the  Development  Education  Desk  is  now  located  officially  in 
CCPD  but  serves  both  Sub-units. 

Solidarity  and  cooperation 

The  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  WCC  in  Uppsala  (1968)  appealed  to 
churches  and  Christians  to  re-examine  the  basic  objectives  of  church 
programmes  and  budgets  in  the  light  of  the  urgent  need  to  promote 
people’s  development.  It  also  stated  that  “every  church  should  make 
available  for  development  aid  such  proportion  of  its  regular  income 
as  would  entail  sacrifice,  this  amount  to  be  in  addition  to  the  amount 
spent  on  mission  and  other  programmes”.  The  Ecumenical  Con¬ 
sultation  on  Development  in  Montreux,  Switzerland,  followed  up  on 
the  proposal  and  recommended  that  all  churches  make  available  “a 
minimum  of  two  per  cent  of  their  regular  income  from  all  sources  . 

The  1971  Central  Committee  officially  endorsed  this  suggestion;  it 
was  later  reiterated  by  the  Nairobi  Assembly  and  by  the  1979  and 
1980  Central  Committee  meetings. 

According  to  the  Report  of  a  Consultative  Workshop  on  the  2% 
Appeal  held  in  Geneva  (July  1982): 

The  2%  Appeal  was  conceived  as  an  action  model  which  could  integrate  all 

the  elements  of  participation  in  development.  It  therefore  has  four  dimen¬ 
sions  which  correspond  to  the  churches’  approach  to  development. 

a)  a  vision’,  of  a  global  community  which  affirms  the  sacredness  of  life 
and  is  founded  on  equality,  justice,  and  solidarity; 

b)  a  symbol :  of  commitment  to  the  search  for  a  just  global  community. 
Two  per  cent  is  a  symbol  of  taking  the  step  towards  a  new  life-style 
which  cherishes  human  dignity,  social  justice,  and  solidarity; 

c)  a  catalyst',  for  governments,  economic  structures  and  ecclesiastical  in¬ 
stitutions  to  rethink  their  priorities  and  the  attitudes  which  inform  their 
involvement  with  the  rest  of  the  world; 

d)  a  resource’,  to  be  used  towards  global  transformation. 

Although  only  a  few  churches  responded  to  the  appeal,  it  remains 
a  useful  tool  for  the  churches’  participation  in  development,  because 
it  challenges  them  to  understand  development  as  a  process  involving 
more  than  economic  growth;  it  aims  to  bring  about  social  justice, 
self-reliance  and  people’s  participation.  The  appeal  had  an  impact  on 
churches,  and  helped  mobilize  political  action,  pointing  towards  a 
new  way  of  living  —  through  solidarity  and  cooperation  and 
challenged  personal,  ecclesiastical,  institutional  and  national  styles 
of  life. 
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CCPD  administered  the  Ecumenical  Development  Fund  (EDF), 
which  remains  the  main  ecumenical  channel  for  sharing  the  money 
put  aside  in  response  to  the  2%  Appeal. 

It  was  originally  envisioned  that  the  EDF  would  be  provided  with 
about  $10  million  a  year  for  development  programmes,  but  the  in¬ 
come  for  the  whole  decade  between  1970  and  1980  was  only 
US$22,300,000. 

Churches  or  organizations  in  27  countries  have  contributed  to 
EDF,  or  participated  in  the  2%  Appeal  through  local  funding 
mechanisms.  EDF  accepts  undesignated  grants  as  well  as  2%  Appeal 
funds,  because  so  many  churches  have  encountered  legal,  financial, 
or  theological  resistance  to  implementing  the  Appeal.  In  1981,  62% 
of  the  funding  for  EDF  came  from  the  2%  Appeal,  36%  came  from 
block  grants,  and  0.3%  from  other  sources. 

The  limited  participation  of  churches  and  church-related  organiza¬ 
tions  points  to  the  need  for  a  fresh  and  perhaps  more  flexible  appeal 
to  renew  the  2%  commitment  to  the  challenge  of  development. 

Achievements  and  dilemmas 

An  evaluation  team  worked  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  reported 
its  findings  to  the  CCPD  Commission  in  1976.  At  a  conceptual  level, 
the  team  said,  CCPD  has  been  able  to  effectively  challenge  the  nar¬ 
row  understanding  of  development  as  simply  economic  growth,  in¬ 
troducing  the  element  of  liberation  into  development.  Development 
requires  structural  change,  in  affluent  as  well  as  poor  countries,  and 
reaches  beyond  the  socio-economic  to  the  cultural  aspirations  of 
peoples.  The  role  of  the  poor  is  crucial  in  this  development/libera¬ 
tion  process.  The  churches  are  called  to  be  in  solidarity  with  the 
poor,  in  the  task  of  awakening  and  giving  social  expression  to  this 
new  consciousness. 

Five  organizational  consequences  have  proved  important.  Partner¬ 
ship  with  development  agencies  has  reduced  —  in  some  cases 
eliminated  —  the  paternalism  characterizing  so  many  projects  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  churches  in  rich  countries.  Regional  networks  have 
provided  meaningful  contributions  to  the  practice  of  collective  self- 
reliance.  Technology  appropriate  for  the  local  environment  has 
taken  precedence  over  imported  technology.  Some  significant  con¬ 
tributions  to  international  debates  on  systemic  issues  have  been 
made.  Finally,  there  is  a  greater  awareness  among  the  churches  about 
world  disparities  and  the  reason  for  their  existence,  and  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  they  have  to  change  the  situation. 
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There  are  some  emerging  emphases  which  need  to  be  reaffirmed. 
First,  CCPD  is  convinced  that  the  understanding  of  the  churches’  par¬ 
ticipation  in  development  as  being  in  solidarity  with  the  poor  should  be 
strongly  affirmed  once  again.  The  call  has  not  always  been  understood 
by  some  of  the  churches,  especially  in  the  rich  countries.  This  is  a 
challenge  to  development  education  programmes,  which  should  en¬ 
courage  a  dialogue  between  the  churches  of  the  North  and  of  the  South. 

How  can  new  cooperative  ventures  at  the  macro-economic  level  be 
undertaken  to  support  the  struggles  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  ? 
Development  action  requires  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
various  concerns.  Here  too  more  work  needs  to  be  done.  The  em¬ 
phasis  on  people’s  participation  has  opened  new  ways  of  understand¬ 
ing  the  role  of  cultures  and  people’s  wisdom  in  development  action. 
Regional  strategies  have  played  a  key  role  in  helping  groups  to  break 
out  of  their  isolation,  and  to  join  forces  —  an  achievement  on  which 
further  structures  of  cooperation  can  be  built. 

Problems  remain,  and  a  few  need  to  be  mentioned.  First,  while  it  is 
encouraging  that  many  churches  have  created  agencies  and  structures 
for  participation  in  development,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  often  ten¬ 
sions  have  arisen  between  these  structures  and  the  other  activities  of 
the  churches.  Tensions  also  exist  between  churches  and  action 
groups,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  are  committed  to  development. 
How  can  such  tensions  be  resolved? 

Second,  the  development  process  is  intimately  related  to  political 
action.  But  established  powers  are  not  always  favourably  disposed  to 
development  programmes  which  benefit  mainly  the  poor  and  the  op¬ 
pressed.  How  does  one  combine  solidarity  with  the  poor  (which 
unavoidably  demands  action  at  the  grassroots  level)  and  action  at  the 
level  of  the  centres  of  decision-making? 

Finally,  the  present  international  situation,  especially  the  plight  of 
the  poor,  demands  more  than  ever  that  the  need  for  cooperation  be 
reaffirmed.  With  a  few  exceptions,  this  is  not  happening  at  present. 


Christian  Medical  Commission 

Structure  and  mandate 

The  Christian  Medical  Commission  (CMC)  was  created  in  1968  as 
a  “sponsored  agency”  under  both  CWME  and  CICARWS.  This 
reflected  its  orientation  as  an  advisory  body  to  mission  medical  pro- 
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grammes  and  as  a  consultative  agency  on  health  projects  and  service. 
Following  the  Nairobi  Assembly,  and  in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  a  special  Review  Committee,  the  CMC  became  a  Sub¬ 
unit  within  Unit  II. 

The  mandate  of  the  CMC  lists  three  objectives  for  its  work  in  the 
post-Nairobi  period : 

1)  to  serve  as  an  “enabling”  organization  to  churches  everywhere  as 
they  search  for  an  understanding  of  health  and  healing  which  is 
distinctive  to  the  Christian  faith ; 

2)  to  promote  innovative  approaches  to  health  care  consistent  with 
this  understanding  and  for  the  maximum  benefit  of  individuals, 
families  and  communities,  especially  the  deprived ; 

3)  to  encourage  those  now  involved  in  church-related  health  care 
programmes  and  those  who  sponsor  them  to  join  in  the  planning 
and  coordination  of  their  activities  for  more  effective  service. 

In  this  role  of  “enabler”,  the  emphasis  has  remained  on  these  ad¬ 
visory  functions;  other  tasks,  such  as  personnel  recruitment,  funding 
and  the  actual  running  of  projects,  have  never  become  principal 
functions  of  the  CMC. 

Activities 

Reflection  and  study :  The  reflective  aspect  of  the  work  of  the 
CMC  continued  along  the  same  broad  lines  as  during  the  previous 
period  of  work,  but  with  a  new  style  and  approach,  as  well  as  a  new 
specificity. 

Theological  reflection ,  in  order  to  encourage  the  continuing  search 
by  the  churches  for  an  authentic  healing  ministry,  has  always  been  a 
part  of  the  life  of  CMC.  In  1976  and  1977,  the  focus  for  that  reflec¬ 
tion  and  study  moved  from  an  international  or  global  perspective  to 
a  search  for  the  views  and  understanding  of  health  workers  and  chur¬ 
ches  as  they  confront  the  situation  in  their  own  countries  and 
regions.  Some  400  corresponding  study  partners  have  contributed 
their  personal  experiences  and  views.  They  have  also  helped  in  the 
preparations  for  the  series  of  ten  regional  and  international  meetings 
which  became  the  heart  of  the  study  process  on  “The  Christian 
Understanding  of  Health,  Healing  and  Wholeness”. 

Analysis  and  study  of  international  health  care  issues  continued  as 
a  major  preoccupation  of  the  staff  and  the  Commission.  Earlier 
studies  were  on  the  maldistribution  of  health  resources,  distributive 
justice,  community  health,  moral  issues  and  health  care,  and  health 
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services  for  the  deprived.  They  provided  a  strong  fondation  for  the 
newer  concern  for  primary  health  care,  full  community  participa¬ 
tion,  comprehensive  human  development  and  individual  responsibi¬ 
lity  for  personal  and  communal  health.  Ethical  matters  that  came 
under  review  included  the  recurring  question  of  distributive  justice  as 
well  as  a  number  of  the  emerging  bio-ethical  issues.  The  CMC  fo¬ 
cused  on  an  exposure  of  the  global  issues  that  confront  the  churches, 
on  the  implications  of  those  issues  that  devolve  into  policy  questions 
for  the  churches,  and  on  case  studies  of  innovative  programmes  that 
helpfully  offer  new  directions. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  examine  the  difficult  questions  related  to 
the  financing  of  community  health  care  programmes.  Field  research 
was  pursued  in  Asia  and  Latin  America,  looking  at  problems  and 
potentials  for  self-reliance  in  community  health  among  church-run 
programmes.  Conclusions  have  been  very  elusive,  but  the  study  does 
question  a  number  of  basic  assumptions  and  calls  for  further 
research. 

Activities  in  human  development  and  health  care 

Carried  out  largely  through  the  field  trips  of  staff  and  short-term 
consultants,  the  promotion  of  primary  health  care  (PHC)  is  one  of 
the  most  important  objectives  of  the  CMC.  Commissioners  are  fre¬ 
quently  asked  to  serve  as  field  consultants  when  staff  cannot  respond 
to  an  invitation  for  a  first-hand  visit.  Through  these  visits  planning 
assistance  can  be  offered,  or  help  in  carrying  out  a  feasibility  study, 
or  help  in  working  together  with  project  leaders  to  evaluate  their 
work.  The  CMC  has  worked  with  church  leaders,  health  profes¬ 
sionals  employed  by  the  churches,  other  voluntary  agencies  and  the 
governments,  in  order  to  encourage  a  steady  shift  in  emphasis  and 
allocation  of  resources  into  community-based,  primary  health  care 
efforts.  In  its  consultative  role,  the  CMC  has  been  closely  related  to 
the  launching  of  a  number  of  the  PHC  projects  in  all  the  regions  of 
the  developing  world.  It  has  also  been  possible  to  secure  the  funding 
necessary  to  realize  full  implementation  of  priority  projects. 

A  renewed  emphasis  emerged  during  this  period  on  the  imperative 
to  incorporate  training  in  all  development  and  service  programmes. 
In  promoting  self-reliance,  particularly  in  developing  countries, 
CMC  has  strongly  maintained  that  no  service  task,  however  simple 
or  complex,  should  be  pursued  without  training  someone  else  in  the 
skills  needed.  CMC  has  supported  activities  in  formal  training  pro¬ 
grammes,  especially  those  benefiting  the  trainers  of  health  workers, 
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and  has  provided  special  opportunities  for  the  orientation  and  ex¬ 
posure  of  leaders  to  instructive  programmes  in  their  own  region.  In 
addition,  there  were  a  large  number  of  persons  from  developing 
countries  who  have  been  helped  to  secure  scholarships  for  ap¬ 
propriate  study  overseas. 

The  International  Year  of  the  Child  (IYC),  the  International  Year 
of  Disabled  Persons  (IYDP)  and  the  World  Assembly  on  Aging 
(WAA)  provided  focal  points  for  a  good  deal  of  activity  by  the  CMC 
in  collaboration  with  other  Sub-units  of  the  WCC.  This  took  the 
form  of  special  publications  and  promotional  work,  project  support, 
participation  in  international  conferences  and  sharing  the  work  and 
views  of  the  churches  with  the  appropriate  UN  agencies. 

From  its  very  beginning,  CMC  has  been  concerned  about  the 
fragmentation  that  has  characterized  church-related  health  work, 
with  very  little  contact  or  cooperation  among  different  churches  or 
with  governments.  Efforts  to  encourage  all  the  churches  in  a  given 
country  to  coordinate  their  planning  and  their  programmes  in  order 
to  use  their  resources  more  effectively  have  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  eight  new  fully  ecumenical  Christian  Health  Associations.  There 
are  22  countries  in  which  such  national  coordinating  agencies  now 
exist.  The  effectiveness  of  the  existing  agencies  has  been  enhanced  in 
a  number  of  instances  by  the  formation  of  committees  for  communi¬ 
ty  health  care  planning  or  cooperative  pharmaceutical  services. 

Growing  out  of  the  perception  of  health  as  being  a  very  political 
issue,  and  from  the  assertion  that  health  is  a  societal  issue  rather  than 
just  a  medical  matter,  the  CMC  has  tried  to  play  a  supportive  role  in 
solidarity  with  those  struggling  against  poverty,  injustice  and  ill 
health.  This  has  led,  for  example,  to  working  with  and  providing 
financial  support  to  a  number  of  Aboriginal  Medical  Services  in 
Australia,  health  programmes  run  by  native  peoples  of  the  Americas 
and  communities  facing  the  effects  of  hunger,  poverty  and  injustice. 

Technical  aspects  and  services 

It  is  of  importance  for  the  CMC  to  maintain  close  liaison  and  col¬ 
laboration  with  other  technical  groups  in  the  same  field.  Such  coor¬ 
dination  with  other  organizations  is  realized  most  intensely  with  the 
World  Health  Organization,  with  which  CMC  now  maintains  official 
relations.  Close  but  informal  working  contacts  are  maintained  with  a 
number  of  the  divisions  in  WHO.  The  liaison  is  sustained  by  the 
unique  CMC/WHO  Standing  Committee  which  meets  regularly 
three  times  a  year.  The  Director  of  the  CMC  also  served  for  two 
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years  as  chairman  of  one  of  the  expert  advisory  panels  of  WHO,  the 
Health  Resources  Group.  There  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  UNICEF  (generally  where  WHO  and  UNICEF  are 
also  working  together). 

In  1976,  a  number  of  voluntary  agencies  based  in  Europe  met 
together  for  the  first  time  to  form  the  Non-Governmental  Organiza¬ 
tions  Group  on  Primary  Health  Care.  This  provides  a  new  forum  for 
exploring  joint  efforts  together,  and  with  WHO  and  UNICEF,  in  the 
promotion  of  PHC.  The  CMC  has  been  the  leading  NGO  in  this 
Group  and  is  largely  responsible  for  the  formulation  of  the  two  Posi¬ 
tion  Papers  which  the  Group  has  published  (in  1978  and  1982).  It  has 
also  been  possible  to  maintain  close  contact  with  NGOs  in  North 
America  through  the  National  Council  on  International  Health 
(NCIH),  and  the  CMC  holds  a  seat  among  the  charter  members  of 
the  NCIH  advisory  board. 

This  period  of  work  also  coincided  with  the  major  international 
controversy  over  bottle  feeding  and  the  promotion  of  infant  formula 
in  developing  countries.  The  CMC  has  been  closely  involved  in  this 
issue,  consulting  with  the  infant  food  industry,  with  the  WHO,  and 
with  the  churches,  on  strategy  and  on  the  development  of  the  WHO 
International  Code  of  Marketing  Practices  of  Breast-Milk 
Substitutes. 

The  CMC  has  collaborated  closely  with  CICARWS  on  a  number 
of  large  programmes  of  emergency  and  disaster  relief,  and  has  served 
as  the  medical  advisory  group  for  the  WCC/CCA  Relief  Programme 
in  Kampuchea.  CMC  staff  spent  several  weeks  in  that  country  to 
plan  and  guide  the  medical  side  of  the  relief  effort.  More  recently, 
the  CMC  helped  in  the  recruitment  and  orientation  of  the  medical 
team  which  played  such  an  important  role  in  Lebanon  during  the 
seige  of  Beirut,  as  well  as  in  the  planning  of  the  long-term  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  MECC  in  health  care  in  Lebanon. 

The  supply  of  essential  pharmaceutical  products  has  become  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  in  many  countries.  General  inflation,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  doubly  severe  inflation  in  the  health  sector,  has  led  to 
marked  shortages,  felt  most  in  the  remote  and  rural  areas.  CMC  has 
embarked  on  an  action  programme  in  cooperation  with  other  agen¬ 
cies  to  improve  supplies.  A  working  consultation  was  held  in  1981, 
and  a  series  of  field  missions  has  led  to  new  action  in  several  African 
countries.  CMC  has  also  played  a  key  role  in  the  establishment  of  a 
number  of  church-related  cooperative  pharmaceutical  services  in 
connection  with  the  Christian  Health  Associations.  This  action  pro- 
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gramme  continues  to  move  forward  in  coordination  with  church  pro¬ 
curement  agencies  in  Europe  and  North  America  and  with  WHO  and 
UNICEF. 

A  new  initiative  was  taken  by  Swedish  and  Swiss  individuals  in 
1980  to  form  an  International  Medical  Commission  on  Health  and 
Human  Rights.  This  was  in  response  to  the  absence  of  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  within  Amnesty  International  and  the  International  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Jurists  for  the  investigation,  reporting  and  analysis  of  human 
rights  violations  which  concern  the  lives,  health  and  free  functioning 
of  health  workers,  or  where  health  workers  are  themselves  implicated 
in  human  rights  violations.  CMC  was  drawn  into  the  planning  pro¬ 
cess  early  on  and  continues  to  hold  a  seat  on  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mittee. 

During  this  period,  the  CMC  continued  to  provide  advisory  ser¬ 
vices  to  other  Sub-units  of  the  WCC,  to  the  Community  Develop¬ 
ment  Service  of  the  LWF,  and  to  a  number  of  the  development  and 
aid  agencies  of  the  churches  (and  some  governments)  in  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  health  care  project  proposals.  CMC  staff  are  often  able  to 
do  this  directly,  frequently  with  advice  from  commissioners  or  other 
key  contacts  in  the  field. 

Communication  and  sharing  the  lessons  learned  from  the  field  re¬ 
main  among  the  most  significant  activities  of  the  CMC  staff.  The 
CMC  periodical  Contact  will  publish  its  75th  issue,  on  its  13th  birth¬ 
day,  at  the  time  of  the  Assembly  in  Vancouver.  It  appears  every  two 
months  in  four  languages;  each  issue  reaches  some  24,000  readers 
and  there  is  steady  growth  in  circulation.  In  1979,  the  Contact 
Special  Series ,  an  occasional  monograph  publication,  was  started; 
1979  also  saw  the  publication  by  CMC  of  a  research  effort  in  tradi¬ 
tional  healing  practice  in  Africa,  a  study  of  the  ethno-medicinal 
repertoire  of  a  Tanzanian  herbalist. 

In  1976  the  CMC  told  the  story  of  a  health  and  development  pro¬ 
ject  in  Guatemala  in  Seeds  of  Health ,  a  43 -minute  documentary  film 
on  the  programme  in  Chimaltenango,  probably  the  most  widely 
distributed  film  on  primary  health  care. 

Collaboration  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

Most  important  is  the  collaboration  which  happens  naturally  and 
easily  in  the  parish  and  local  environment.  There,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  health  programmes  are  often  drawn  closely  together 
in  working  out  their  common  calling  in  the  healing  ministry.  At  the 
international  level,  the  CMC  from  its  very  beginning  has  enjoyed  the 
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benefit  of  four  Roman  Catholic  observer/consultants  at  its  Commis¬ 
sion  meetings  and  other  special  consultations.  This  liaison  was 
established  at  first  with  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity ;  more  recently  a  direct  link  with  the  Pontifical  Council  of  Cor 
Unum  has  been  established  as  well,  and  the  CMC  is  invited  to  its  an¬ 
nual  Health  Working  Group  meeting.  The  Vatican  has  appointed  of¬ 
ficial  observers  to  the  CMC  regional  meetings.  The  CMC  has  also 
participated  in  the  WCC/RCC  Joint  Consultative  Group  on  Social 
Thought  and  Action  which  has  met  three  times. 

During  the  two  years  from  1977  to  1979,  the  CMC  had  a  Vatican 
appointee  as  a  full  member  of  staff.  It  was  the  second  time  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  sister-doctor  had  been  on  the  staff.  However,  the 
CMC  has  not  received  a  replacement  since  1979  and  has  learned  that 
it  is  not  planned  to  resume  this  relationship  for  the  present. 


Assessment 

At  the  meeting  of  the  full  Commission  of  the  CMC  in  May  1981, 
and  again  at  the  CMC  Executive  Committee  meeting  in  January 
1982,  it  was  decided  to  carry  out  a  self-assessment. 

1.  The  study  on  “Health,  Healing  and  Wholeness”  proved  an  ex¬ 
citing  and  remarkably  effective  engagement  of  the  churches  in  look¬ 
ing  at  their  ministry  of  healing.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  singular 
series  of  encounters  which  cut  across  vocational  and  social  lines, 
bringing  together  men  and  women  of  modest  training  as  well  as  those 
of  high  professional  standing  in  both  theological  and  medical  fields, 
and  those  of  other  disciplines  such  as  farming,  sociology,  psychology 
and  administration.  Special  guests  included  people  from  other 
religions  and  practitioners  of  traditional  healing.  Second,  the 
regional  meetings  provided,  in  most  cases,  the  first  opportunity  for  a 
social  action  discussion  with  full  ecumenical  representation  —  Pro¬ 
testants,  Roman  Catholics  and  Evangelicals.  Third,  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  of  the  meetings  were  remarkable  for  their 
strong  consensus  and  for  the  new  possibilities  for  healing  and  caring 
by  congregations  and  communities  which  emerged.  The  discussions 
also  reflected  the  restored  role  being  played  by  traditional  healers  in 
many  societies.  Since  their  approach  is  so  often  truly  holistic  and 
concerned  with  reconciliation  and  the  spiritual  needs  of  people,  they 
have  had  a  good  contribution  to  make  to  the  meetings  and  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  Christian  understanding  of  health  and  healing 
The  theological  basis  of  the  healing  ministry  has  broadened, 
especially  through  the  links  to  justice  questions,  shalom  and  love. 
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Biblical  reflections  have  been  an  important  part  of  each  meeting,  and 
the  first  lines  of  global  consensus  have  emerged,  points  where  the 
churches  seem  to  agree  regardless  of  their  different  origins.  Par¬ 
ticipants  have  left  the  meetings  with  a  new  sense  of  having  become 
part  of  a  communion  of  those  fighting  the  same  struggle,  meeting  the 
same  obstacles  and  experiencing  the  same  joys.  In  some  regions,  the 
first  steps  in  follow-up  have  begun,  with  further  debate  and  new 
ecumenical  action.  But  these  have  been  relatively  few  and  scattered. 
Taken  in  the  perspective  of  the  real  changes  that  the  debate  has 
brought  about  within  the  CMC  constituency  in  less  than  twenty 
years,  it  is  nevertheless  encouraging. 

2.  The  promotion  of  community-based  primary  health  care  has 
come  of  age  during  this  period.  Since  1975,  and  particularly  since 
1978,  there  has  been  a  major  international  endorsement  of  the 
primary  health  care  approach  to  health  planning  and  it  has  begun  to 
result  in  changing  policies  in  governments,  in  voluntary  agencies  and 
in  churches.  It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  CMC  has  played  a  major 
role  in  this  reorientation,  both  within  church  circles  and  with  the 
World  Health  Organization.  The  “natural”  tendency  to  opt  for 
strongly  curative,  institution-based  care  is  now  yielding,  slowly  and 
steadily,  to  greater  stress  on  preventive  aspects,  the  promotion  of 
health  and  comprehensive  human  development,  and  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  people  in  their  own  health  concerns.  More  church  health 
agencies  are  choosing  to  invest  new  programme  capital  in  primary 
health  care  efforts.  Many  are  now  making  the  difficult  but  legitimate 
moral  choice  of  moving  into  community  work,  meeting  basic  needs, 
and  promoting  better  health,  rather  than  simply  allowing  the 
presence  of  sick  people  and  their  curative  needs  to  dictate  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  moral  choice  is  becoming  clearer :  whom  do  you  choose 
to  ignore? 

The  leadership  position  which  the  CMC  has  assumed  within  the 
family  of  non-governmental  organizations  has  made  it  possible  for  it 
to  pursue  its  concern  to  strengthen  collaboration  among  NGOs.  This 
is  the  natural  corollary  to  the  long-standing  concern  of  the  CMC  to 
promote  coordination  among  the  churches,  the  rest  of  the  NGOs  and 
the  governments  in  carrying  out  a  national  programme  for  health. 

The  extremely  difficult  questions  of  authentic  participation  by  all 
people  in  their  own  health  programmes,  the  accountability  of  those 
programmes  to  the  people  being  served,  the  search  for  a  true  and 
responsible  self-reliance  and  the  matters  of  power  and  control,  re¬ 
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3.  Leadership  training  and  the  preparation  of  local  people  to  take 
their  place  in  directing  and  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  churches  in 
health  care  have  become  a  strong  concern  of  the  CMC.  Through  a 
worldwide  exchange  of  ideas,  the  CMC  has  influenced  the  type  and 
methodology  of  training  programmes  for  all  levels  of  health  workers. 
The  importance  of  the  tasks  entrusted  to  village  health  workers  is 
widely  accepted.  The  possibilities  for  the  delegation  and  distribution 
of  responsibilities  are  becoming  clearer.  The  transmission  of  skills 
and  schemes  for  training  the  trainers  are  defined  for  most  parts  of 
the  world. 

4.  Technical  services,  and  in  particular  the  project  review  services 
of  the  CMC,  have  been  appreciated  by  many  church  agencies  but 
have  been  a  source  of  difficulty  for  others.  Built  on  a  basic 
philosophy  of  health  care,  and  enriched  by  wide  experience  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  the  commentary  provided  by  CMC  in  project 
assessment  frequently  runs  counter  to  the  views  or  experience  of 
some  partners.  Nevertheless,  this  service  offers  one  more  avenue  for 
the  Sub-unit  to  assist  project  personnel  in  planning  and  fund-raising. 

During  this  period,  the  collaborative  effort  with  the  Office  of 
Ecumenical  Sharing  of  Personnel  has  improved.  An  example  of  such 
collaboration  is  the  large  medical  team  mobilized  for  Lebanon.  The 
CMC  has  however  largely  left  the  task  of  personnel  recruitment  to 
other  Sub-units  and  to  the  churches  themselves. 

The  publication  and  documentation  services  of  the  CMC  have 
been  of  enormous  benefit  to  church  health  efforts,  especially  in  the 
non-English  speaking  parts  of  the  world  where  teaching  and  learning 
materials  are  in  such  short  supply.  The  major  part  of  the  effort  is 
through  Contact .  To  help  with  the  dissemination  of  educational 
materials,  the  CMC  has  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  documenta¬ 
tion  and  resource  centres  such  as  the  one  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

CMC  has  also  secured  modest  amounts  of  unearmarked  project 
assistance  funds  for  innovative  projects.  It  has  been  a  valuable  ser¬ 
vice,  often  providing  urgently  needed  seed  money  at  crucial 
moments.  This  side  of  the  work  of  the  CMC  is  being  examined 
closely  in  the  context  of  the  entire  resource  sharing  system. 


The  task  ahead 

There  is  still  a  very  large  task  ahead,  to  encourage  continuing 
study,  reflection  and  the  application  of  new  insights  in  the  work  of 
the  churches.  Further  reflection  on  the  themes  of  the  past  years  seems 
justified.  It  will  be  valuable  to  return  to  the  topic  of  the  “Christian 
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Understanding  of  Health,  Healing  and  Wholeness”  on  which 
regional  meetings  have  already  taken  place. 

Many  of  the  CMC’s  study  partners  have  also  asked  for  a  new  em¬ 
phasis  to  be  placed  on  the  themes  of  sickness,  suffering,  dying, 
reconciliation  and  hope  in  the  healing  task  and  the  life  of  the  church. 

The  question  must  be  asked  about  the  effectiveness  of  dialogue  in 
actually  stimulating  the  formation  of  new  “caring  and  healing  com¬ 
munities”  at  the  congregational  and  village  level.  The  process  has 
begun,  but  more  sensitivity  is  required  to  find  ways  in  which  this  kind 
of  effort  can  be  assisted  and  encouraged. 

The  efforts  to  bring  about  reorientation  in  the  attitude  of  health 
professionals  and  church  leaders  must  be  strengthened.  In  many 
ways  CMC  communication  has  been  inadequate,  and  the  problem  of 
resolving  power  questions  remains.  In  facing  primary  health  care 
styles  in  various  settings,  the  ideological  tensions  between  different 
social  and  political  systems  must  be  taken  seriously.  There  is  the 
challenge  to  build  new  relations  with  medical  and  theological 
faculties  as  the  communication  and  educational  task  grows.  Much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  to  ensure  the  necessary  curriculum  changes  at  these 
top  professional  levels,  in  order  to  allow  for  new  styles  of  teamwork 
and  to  share  skills  in  appropriate  ways.  This  will  have  its  implications 
for  the  training  of  those  involved  at  all  levels  of  health  care  and 
human  development. 

CMC  should  maintain  its  capacity  to  respond  to  concrete,  critical 
needs  in  the  field,  such  as  the  need  to  improve  pharmaceutical  sup¬ 
plies  in  developing  countries,  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  refugees 
and  migrant  populations,  to  support  the  training  of  health  workers 
and  administrative  personnel,  and  to  assist  in  the  planning  and 
evaluation  of  church  health  programmes.  In  this  practical  side  of  its 
work,  it  is  necessary  to  focus  as  much  as  possible  on  groups  and 
churches  in  the  least  developed  countries.  CMC  should  continue  to 
liaise,  on  behalf  of  the  churches  and  the  WCC,  with  other  agencies  in 
international  health  planning,  particularly  with  the  NGOs,  WHO 
and  UNICEF. 
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Introduction 

Uppsala  to  Nairobi  refers  to  the  history  of  Unit  III  as  “one  of 
widespread  change,  trial  and  error,  yet  always  open  to  new  ideas  and 
insights”.  The  description  is  as  apt  today  as  it  was  during  the  period 
before  Nairobi. 

Changes  in  the  structure  of  the  Unit  continued  up  to  1981.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  Nairobi  (1975)  the  Portfolio  on  Biblical  Studies  and 
the  Office  of  Family  Education  were  transferred  to  the  Sub-unit  on 
Education,  and  Renewal  and  Congregational  Life  emerged  as  a  new 
Sub-unit.  The  Programme  on  Theological  Education  was  transferred 
from  Unit  I  to  Unit  III  in  January  1981,  and  towards  the  end  of  1981 
Development  Education  became  a  joint  project  of  the  Sub-unit  on 
Education  and  CCPD.  Amidst  these  changes  and  in  the  process  of 
growing  together,  the  Unit  has  tried  to  maintain  a  clear  image  and  a 
total,  unifying  perspective. 

Its  basic  orientation  has  always  been  towards  people  —  women, 
youth,  children,  families,  students,  congregations.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  throughout  its  history  the  Unit  has  tried  to  respond  to  the  chang¬ 
ing  needs  of  this  varied  and  vital  constituency,  it  has  attracted  little 
attention  from  the  churches.  Funding  has  been  hard  to  find. 

The  Unit’s  programmes,  all  of  which  emphasize  ecumenical  learning 
for  the  renewal  of  church  and  society,  contain  strong  elements  of  ad¬ 
vocacy,  and  an  emphasis  on  participation  and  inclusive  community. 
Greater  efforts  and  more  innovative  methods  are  called  for  in  this  whole 
area  of  ecumenical  education  so  that  the  people  of  God  may  be  prepared 
for  active  engagement  in  renewing  the  life  of  the  churches,  and  for  in¬ 
telligent  participation  in  God’s  work  in  a  changing  world. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  WCC  Central  Committee  in  1951  defines 
ecumenical  as  embracing  “everything  that  relates  to  the  whole  task 
of  the  whole  church  to  bring  the  gospel  to  the  whole  world  . 
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Ecumenical  learning  is  indeed  a  vast  area,  and  it  is  not  the  exclusive 
task  of  a  particular  Unit.  That  is  also  the  dilemma  faced  by  Unit  III, 
and  hence  its  continuing  struggle  to  achieve  specificity  and  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  integration. 

The  need  to  find  ways  of  translating  insights  gained  in 
ecumenical  debate  and  through  prophetic  action  into  the  life  and 
thinking  of  the  congregation  is  as  urgent  today  as  it  was  before 
Nairobi.  Although  there  are  many  encouraging  signs  of  actual 
change  and  renewal  resulting  from  ecumenical  encounters  and 
debates,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  Neither  the  individual  pro¬ 
grammes  nor  the  concerted  efforts  of  the  Sub-units  of  Unit  III  can 
accomplish  the  task  on  their  own.  It  calls  for  close  cooperation  of 
all  Units  and  Sub-units  of  the  WCC  and  between  the  WCC  and  the 
member  churches. 

During  the  period  after  Nairobi  there  was  great  concern  for  such 
internal  integration,  but  efforts  were  more  frequently  geared  to 
common  reflection  and  affirmations  than  to  concerted  actions. 
Regular  staff  meetings  and  coordination  with  the  General 
Secretariat  and  the  Staff  Executive  Group  made  possible  greater 
sharing  of  information,  experiences  and  reflection  on  common 
tasks,  as  did  cooperation  with  other  programmes  and  Sub-units, 
like  the  Ecumenical  Institute  in  Bossey,  Faith  and  Order,  and 
Communication,  and  also  with  staff  task  forces  and  joint  meetings 
of  working  groups  and  officers  of  the  five  Sub-units.  In  addition, 
the  ecumenical  team  visits  have  provided  special  insights  in  the 
whole  area  of  ecumenical  learning. 

Thus,  the  struggle  for  coordination  and  integration  is  an  ongoing 
one.  In  addition  to  good  intentions  on  the  part  of  staff  and  commit¬ 
tees  to  intensify  cooperation,  however,  fundamental  changes  in  fund¬ 
ing  practices  are  also  called  for  in  order  to  allow  for  the  pooling  of 
resources  and  a  more  integrated  approach  to  projects  of  mutual  in¬ 
terest.  Funding  sources  still  dictate  priorities  and  thus  tend  to  rein¬ 
force  divisions.  Unless  Sub-units  share  their  resources  and  combine 
their  efforts  to  work  on  common  projects  at  national  and  regional 
levels,  effective  integration  cannot  be  realized. 

The  issue  of  a  common  Unit  newsletter  in  preparation  for  the 
Assembly  marked  a  small  beginning  in  such  integrated  action. The  in¬ 
tegrated  approach  that  was  initiated  through  the  Community  of 
Women  and  Men  in  the  Church  study,  and  is  now  evident  in  the  work 
of  preparing  for  the  Assembly,  points  to  new  possibilities  in  the  style 
of  operation. 
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One  of  the  major  tasks  of  the  Unit  is  to  assist  churches  as  they  try 
to  make  use  of  the  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience  gained 
through  common  worship,  varied  ecumenical  encounters,  and  reflec¬ 
tions  on  unity,  mission,  witness,  justice,  human  rights,  peace  and  in¬ 
clusive  community.  The  Unit  faces  the  challenge  to  find  ways  of 
widening  the  circle  of  people  who  wish  to  be  involved  in  ecumenical 
experiences  and  learning,  and  of  increasing  the  opportunities  for 
such  experiences. 


Education 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Sub-unit  on  Education  is  “to  promote  pro¬ 
grammes  and  activities  in  the  fields  of  Christian  and  general  educa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  theological  education,  for  the  whole  people  of  God, 
and  leadership  development  in  a  manner  which  is  sensitive  and 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  church  and  society”.  It  is  meant  to  provide 
“a  forum  and  a  central  agency  for  the  exchange  of  experiences  in 
education  from  the  different  churches  and  regions”,  and  thus  “to 
meet  local  and  regional  needs  in  curriculum  development,  educa¬ 
tional  programming  and  leadership  development”  (By-laws,  art.  IV). 

“Education  for  Liberation  and  Community”  was  one  of  the 
themes  in  Nairobi.  The  Sub-unit  was  asked  in  the  period  after 
Nairobi  to  develop  an  educational  policy  emphasizing  the  com¬ 
munity  aspect,  concentrating  particularly  on  “Education  and 
renewal  in  search  of  true  community”. 

Within  this  new  emphasis,  the  task  of  Christian  educators  was  still 
to  be  approached  from  a  holistic  perspective  (“Seeing  Education 
Whole”);  it  was  also  to  be  based  on  solid  theological  reflection, 
keeping  in  mind  the  two  elliptical  poles  of  general  education  and 
Christian  education,  world  and  worship,  liberation  and  community, 
action-reflection  processes  and  prayer,  education  and  renewal. 

Numerous  structural  changes  were  adopted,  aimed  at  holding 
these  two  fundamental  aspects  together  within  one  perspective,  and 
an  inter-unit  staff  working  group  on  education  was  established. 

In  spite  of  numerous  attempts  to  bring  the  activities  of  the  Sub¬ 
unit  together  under  one  unifying  theme,  the  various  programmes 
recommended  by  the  Nairobi  Assembly  and  by  successive  Central 
Committee  meetings  have  tended  to  create  quasi-independent  en- 
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tides.  It  may  well  be  necessary  to  work  towards  a  more  precisely 
formulated  mandate  for  the  Sub-unit  as  a  whole,  in  order  to  create 
conditions  which  foster  greater  coordination  among  the  different 
desks. 

Programme  priorities 

In  trying  to  implement  its  mandate,  the  Sub-unit  has  focused  on 
seven  programme  priorities:  Ecumenical  Learning,  Ministry  with 
and  Advocacy  for  Children,  Family  Education,  Church-related 
Educational  Institutions,  Biblical  Studies,  Adult  Basic  Education, 
and  Scholarship  and  Leadership  Development.  *  They  were  carried 
out  with  the  advice  and  support  of  the  Working  Group,  the  regional 
Education  Secretaries  and  the  Staff  Working  Group  on  Education, 
in  accordance  with  the  Nairobi  Assembly’s  call  for  decentralization 
and  regionalization  of  all  ecumenical  work,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
diverse  cultural  and  national  educational  traditions  of  the  member 
churches. 

Ecumenical  learning 

Ecumenical  learning  has  always  been  an  important  element  in  all 
activities  carried  out  in  an  ecumenical  context.  But  the  new  emphasis 
on  the  quality  of  a  truly  ecumenical  fellowship  —  one  which 
recognizes  the  common  responsibility  of  all  Christians,  the  global  im¬ 
plications  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  looked-for  unity  of 
humankind  —  made  apparent  the  need  for  a  specific  programme  on 
ecumenical  learning.  The  Sub-unit  was  asked  by  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1976  “to  explore  further  with  the  member  churches  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  their  curricula  and  educational  programmes  so  that  they  pro¬ 
mote  education  for  ecumenism,  particularly  on  the  local  level”. 

Accordingly,  three  major  activities  were  undertaken: 

1.  A  worldwide  survey  of  common  catechetical  programmes  was 
made  “to  help  churches  by  making  available  mutual  information  on 
concrete  projects  and  models”.  The  resulting  document,  “Together 
in  Faith”,  describes  19  projects  which  meet  the  criteria  of  “models  of 
Christian  interconfessional  religious  instruction”.  The  work  was 
undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in¬ 
cluded  an  analysis  of  the  document  produced  by  the  Synod  of 
Roman  Bishops  on  “Catechesis  in  our  Time”,  1977. 


*  For  a  report  on  development  education,  a  joint  project  set  up  in  1980  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Churches’  Participation  in  Development,  see  p.  166  f. 
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2.  Several  workshops  and  seminars  on  ecumenical  learning  were 
held,  some  in  cooperation  with  the  desk  for  Development  Education 
in  CCPD.  They  were  meant  to  provide  an  exchange  of  ideas,  projects 
and  models,  by  which  member  churches  could  test  didactic  models 
for  ecumenical  learning  in  concrete  situations  and  offer  immediate 
help  at  local  levels  on  questions  of  goal  definition,  content,  and 
methods  of  ecumenical  learning.  These  represented  the  necessary 
first  steps  towards  the  development  of  an  effective  methodology  on 
ecumenical  learning. 

3.  Christians  in  many  parts  of  the  world  have  expressed  concern 
over  the  role  of  education  in  a  multifaith  environment.  In  response  to 
this  concern,  the  Sub-unit  undertook  —  jointly  with  the  Sub-unit  on 
Dialogue  with  People  of  Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies  —  a  project  to 
develop  guidelines  on  “Christian  Participation  in  Education  in  a 
Multifaith  Environment”.  It  focused  on  the  distinctive  Christian 
contribution  to  education  and  dealt  with  the  educational  content  of 
Christian  work  with  people  of  living  faiths. 

All  these  were  attempts  to  help  the  whole  people  of  God  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  ecumenical  movement  on  two  levels :  as  churches  and 
Christians,  and  as  people  belonging  to  diverse  cultural  traditions.  In 
both  cases  the  linkage  between  the  local  and  the  global  elements  had 
to  be  clearly  demonstrated.  It  became  apparent  that  ecumenical 
learning  cannot  be  limited  to  mere  communication  of  facts,  history, 
background,  structures  and  functions  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 
Rather,  it  is  the  comprehensive  task  of  equipping  Christians  to  live  as 
a  liberating  and  reconciling  community  in  a  divided  world.  But  the 
obstacles  to  this  learning  process  are  obvious :  the  process  calls  for 
new  ways  of  learning  (learning  through  direct  experience,  learning  in 
community,  learning  by  involvement  in  conflictual  situations)  which 
challenge  traditional  patterns  of  formal  Christian  education. 

A  continued  process  of  action  and  reflection,  undertaken  in 
cooperation  with  the  new  desk  for  development  education,  should 
help  close  the  gap  between  traditional  methods  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  action-oriented  initiatives  in  spheres  such  as  education 
for  justice,  peace  and  development. 

Ministry  with  and  advocacy  for  children 

The  report  of  the  Hearing  of  Unit  III  from  Nairobi  urged  the  Sub¬ 
unit  to  “keep  its  commitment  to  the  powerless  and  voiceless,  the 
dispossessed,  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons”.  Children 
are  among  the  powerless  and  voiceless,  and  the  church  cannot  ab- 
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dicate  its  responsibility  to  be  their  advocate.  It  must  protect 
children  from  becoming  objects  of  indoctrination  and  injustice  in 
either  general  or  church  education.  The  WCC  Central  Committee 
decided  in  1976  “to  encourage  member  churches  to  seek  ap¬ 
propriate  ways  of  recognition  of  and  participation  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Year  of  the  Child,  1979”.  In  1977  the  Central  Committee 
recommended  that  the  WCC  “regard  the  concern  of  the  child  as  a 
continuing  priority”. 

The  Sub-unit  prepared  and  sent  to  all  member  churches  a  working 
paper,  “International  Year  of  the  Child  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches”.  In  addition,  ongoing  studies  by  member  churches  on  the 
child  and  the  church,  and  the  celebration  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Sunday  School  Movement  in  1980,  have  provided  important  insights 
for  the  ministry  with  and  advocacy  for  children  within  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  Specific  emphasis  has  been  put  on: 

—  Promoting  the  biblical  view  of  the  child,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Portfolio  on  Biblical  Studies. 

—  Helping  churches  to  rethink  their  theological  understanding  of 
childhood  and  to  assess  the  place  of  children  in  the  sacramental 
and  worshipping  life  of  the  church.  To  this  end,  three  interna¬ 
tional  conferences  —  one  in  1979  and  two  in  1980  —  were 
held.  They  dealt  with  new  theological  understandings  of 
childhood,  children  and  the  eucharist  and  children  as  active 
partners  in  the  Christian  community.  A  detailed  and  evaluative 
report  of  all  these  activities  was  presented  to  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1981  under  the  title  “Learning  Together  to  be  Part¬ 
ners  in  Life”. 

—  Reviewing  and  working  against  racist  influences  on  children 
through  a  series  of  consultations  on  racism  in  children’s  books 
and  school  textbooks,  in  collaboration  with  the  Programme  to 
Combat  Racism.  Consultations  were  held  in  Europe  and  in  Latin 
America;  they  explored  techniques  for  identifying  racism  in 
children’s  literature,  including  books  for  religious  education  and 
school  textbooks. 

—  Reviewing  the  present  systems  of  care  for  orphaned  and  aban¬ 
doned  children  in  order  to  find  alternative  models  which  respond 
more  adequately  to  the  needs  of  children.  Following  an  interna¬ 
tional  ad  hoc  advisory  consultation  in  1970  which  raised  the  most 
critical  points  related  to  a  process  of  rethinking  the  churches’ 
work  with  children,  the  work  concentrated  specifically  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  deprived  and  marginalized  children  and  on  the  participa- 
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tion  of  the  churches  in  a  solution  in  Brazil.  This  led  to  further 
involvement  of  the  Sub-unit  in  a  joint  project  with  other  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  on  the  problems  of  street  children. 

Children  and  the  Assembly 

The  Sub-unit  has  invited  children  from  around  the  world  to  reflect 
on  the  theme  of  the  Vancouver  Assembly,  “Jesus  Christ  —  the  Life 
of  the  World”,  and  to  express  their  thoughts  in  paintings,  plays, 
songs  and  poems,  etc.  Adults  will  be  involved  with  children  in  some 
of  these  projects.  A  committee  has  been  set  up  in  Vancouver  to 
organize  a  programme  for  local  children  and  those  who  may  visit  the 
Assembly  from  other  countries.  It  will  include  Bible  study  sessions 
and  other  creative  activities. 

The  learning  experience  during  the  past  few  years  in  this  task  of  tak¬ 
ing  children  more  seriously  in  the  church  has  shown  that  such  an  exer¬ 
cise  demands  a  radical  reappraisal  of  the  present  theory  and  practice  of 
Christian  education.  Through  the  process  a  new  discussion  has  been 
initiated  in  the  churches  on  the  meaning  of  community.  This  points  to  a 
concept  of  intergenerational  learning  in  family  and  congregation 
which  could  lead  to  a  renewal  of  both  family  and  congregational  life. 
But  further  work  in  this  direction  will  involve  paying  more  attention  to 
the  different  aspects  of  adult  education,  its  theory  and  practice. 

Adult  basic  education 

This  programme  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  Sub-unit  on  Educa¬ 
tion  carries  out  its  mandate  in  the  specific  area  of  adult  literacy  and 
post-literacy.  It  was  created  in  1970  in  response  to  the  churches’ 
recognition  of  the  debilitating  effects  of  widespread  illiteracy  among 
the  world’s  population.  Adult  education  is  a  tool  of  empowerment, 
liberation  and  justice,  a  step  in  the  process  of  achieving  full  humanity. 

In  1981  the  Central  Committee  agreed  specifically  that  if  col¬ 
laboration  with  governments  in  a  common  effort  to  educate  was  in¬ 
dispensable,  it  was  equally  urgent  to  encourage  the  churches  to  take 
up  the  task.  The  programme  for  adult  education  therefore  en¬ 
courages  churches  and  national  councils  to  assess  their  priorities  in 
this  area  and  assists  them  in  setting  up  adult  basic  education  pro¬ 
grammes,  wherever  possible  in  cooperation  with  youth  and  women’s 
groups,  public  health  and  formal  education  programmes  of  churches 
and/or  government  programmes  in  non-formal  education. 

From  1970  to  1981  the  programme  was  implemented  under  the 
guidance  of  Paulo  Freire,  whose  pedagogical  principles  and  revolu- 
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tionary  practice  in  the  field  of  adult  education  greatly  influenced  the 
educational  policy  of  the  WCC.  These  emphasize  the  importance  of 
developing  education  out  of  the  life  of  a  people.  The  education 
method  stresses  education  for  liberty;  it  is  itself  a  liberating  process. 
The  concept  of  “conscientization”,  or  the  awakening  of  people  to  the 
possibility  of  controlling  and  shaping  their  own  destinies,  has  gained 
wide  acceptance  as  a  consequence  of  the  work  of  the  programme. 

During  the  period  under  review,  the  programme  was  one  of  the 
means  by  which  the  Sub-unit  on  Education  maintained  a  constant 
dialogue  with  groups  in  different  parts  of  the  world  engaged  in  con¬ 
crete  programmes  of  adult  education.  These  included  ecumenical 
groups,  university  centres  and  governments,  especially  in  Angola, 
Sao  Tome,  Guinea  Bissau  and  Cape  Verde.  In  these  countries  the  of¬ 
fice  organized  seminars  with  primary  school  teachers  and  animators, 
and  helped  them  prepare  didactic  materials.  One  of  the  major  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  work  in  the  former  Portuguese  colonies  of  Africa  was  the 
development  of  a  cadre  of  national  leaders  in  the  field  of  adult 
education.  The  publications  recounting  the  work  done  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  offer  insights  for  churches  which  are  setting  up  programmes  of 
adult  basic  education. 

The  programme  staff  has  become  aware  of  the  need  to  develop, 
along  with  literacy  programmes,  post-literacy  programmes  for  im¬ 
mediate  follow-up  and  the  consolidation  of  skills  acquired.  Where 
possible,  permanent  education  programmes  need  to  be  envisaged.  It 
has  also  become  evident  that,  in  addition  to  didactic  materials  in  of¬ 
ficial  languages,  publications  must  be  made  available  in  the 
languages  of  the  people  if  literacy  and  continuing  education  are  to  be 
relevant  to  their  daily  lives. 

The  programme  has  responded  to  a  request  from  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Equatorial  Guinea  to  set  up,  in  collaboration  with  CCPD 
and  the  Christian  Medical  Commission,  an  integrated,  economically 
viable  plan  for  health  care  and  education  in  Equatorial  Guinea.  This 
scheme  is  based  on  the  theory  that  adult  education  programmes 
should  result  in  concrete  improvements  in  the  life  of  the  people.  Fur¬ 
ther  collaboration  is  envisaged  with  the  Programme  on  Family 
Education  on  a  project  in  Africa  and,  if  possible,  with  the  Sub-unit 
on  Women  in  Church  and  Society. 

An  annual  publication  listing  the  most  interesting  pedagogical  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  field  of  adult  basic  education  would  be  a  useful 
resource  for  churches  and  national  councils  which  plan  to  set  up  such 
programmes. 
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Biblical  studies 

The  Portfolio  for  Biblical  Studies  was  established  in  1971  to  ex¬ 
plore  ways  in  which  the  WCC  and  its  member  churches  can  more 
faithfully  live,  witness  and  worship  “according  to  the  scriptures”.* 
In  view  of  the  increasing  emphasis  on  the  training  of  Bible  study 
enablers,  the  Portfolio  was  transferred  in  1976  to  the  Sub-unit  on 
Education.  It  provides  a  strengthened  theological  basis  for  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Sub-unit.  Specific  contributions  were  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  International  Year  of  the  Child,  and  on  learning  in  a 
biblical  perspective. 

How  can  Bible  study  become  operative  for  Christian  obedience  in 
everyday  life  ?  How  can  Christian  believers  be  enabled  to  mediate  the 
biblical  message  in  the  light  of  their  own  personal,  political  and 
cultural  situation?  In  response  to  these  and  similar  questions  being 
asked  by  churches  around  the  world,  a  series  of  short  training 
courses  or  residential  training  seminars  was  initiated  for  enablers  of 
Bible  study.  In  these  courses,  which  last  from  three  to  ten  days,  exer¬ 
cises  in  Bible  study  methods  are  combined  with  reflection  on  biblical 
theology  and  its  message  for  today.  In  addition  to  historical  and 
literary  analysis  of  biblical  texts,  particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
Bible  as  an  oral  tradition  (story  telling,  dramatic  recitation)  as  visible 
word  (drawing,  art  meditation,  mime),  and  as  a  liturgical  drama 
(praying  the  message  and  transforming  Bible  study  into  worship  ser¬ 
vice  with  new  hymns,  liturgical  gestures,  etc.).  The  experience  gained 
in  the  training  of  Bible  study  enablers  in  very  diverse  confessional, 
cultural  and  political  situations  has  been  summed  up  in  a  series  of 
publications. 

The  Desk  has  responded  to  requests  for  seminars  from  regional 
and  national  councils  of  churches,  WCC  member  churches, 
theological  colleges,  and  Christian  organizations  like  the  YMCA  and 
YWCA.  Most  of  the  participants  work  as  teachers :  they  are  Chris¬ 
tian  educators,  pastors  and  lay  leaders,  directors  of  women  s  and 
youth  organizations,  etc.  From  1976  to  1983,  51  training  seminars 
were  held  in  Africa,  Asia,  the  Caribbean,  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe,  North,  South  and  Central  America  and  the  Pacific.  All  these 
courses  were  organized  and  paid  for  by  the  inviting  bodies,  with  the 
WCC  providing  only  the  resource  person  and  the  material. 

The  training  seminars  respond  to  a  real  need.  The  Desk  has  been 
able  to  respond  to  only  a  few  of  the  many  invitations  to  lead 


*See  From  Uppsala  to  Nairobi ,  pp. 52-56. 
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seminars.  In  this  area,  the  Desk  does  not,  as  a  policy  matter,  initiate 
or  organize  meetings,  and  only  member  churches  which  issue  invita¬ 
tions  are  in  fact  served.  Orthodox  churches  and  the  churches  of  the 
Near  East  did  not  issue  such  invitations  during  the  period  under 
review. 

Unless  the  staff  resources  are  increased  to  allow  for  a  multiplicity 
of  activities,  priorities  for  the  programme  will  have  to  be  established. 
Several  possibilities  may  be  considered : 

—  the  continuation  of  the  training  of  Bible  study  enablers  (a  number 
of  invitations  for  the  period  beginning  1983  have  already  been 
received) ; 

—  biblical  consultative  work  for  all  Units  of  the  WCC,  as  during  the 
inital  period  of  the  Portfolio ; 

—  the  development  and  deepening  of  relationships  with  local, 
regional  and  international  organizations  involved  in  fostering 
Bible  study  (e.g.  the  Bible  Societies,  Roman  Catholic  World 
Federation  for  the  Biblical  Apostolate,  etc.) ; 

—  work  with  artists  on  the  visual  interpretation  of  the  biblical 
message. 

Some  work  has  already  been  done  with  artists  in  seminars  in  Kenya 
and  Tanzania  where  a  revival  of  a  tradition  once  popular  in  Europe  is 
evident.  In  Asia  also  there  are  signs  of  a  new  interest  in  religious  art. 
The  Working  Group  of  the  Sub-unit  has  suggested  that  this  might 
become  one  of  the  major  emphases  of  the  Portfolio  on  Biblical 
Studies. 

Church-related  educational  institutions 
The  Church-related  Educational  Institutions  Programme  (CREIP) 
was  established  in  1978  “to  evaluate  the  role  of  the  church-sponsored 
schools,  colleges,  universities  and  institutions,  including  their  role  in 
human  development  and  nation-building”.  It  reflects  the  churches’ 
concern  with  the  issues  increasingly  confronting  such  institutions: 
the  promotion  of  elitism,  the  growing  influence  of  state  governments 
on  Christian  education,  the  relationship  between  the  institutional 
church  and  private  Christian  institutions,  church  schools  and  racial 
or  religious  minorities,  etc. 

How  can  the  churches’  mission  in  education  be  revitalized?  What 
are  the  objectives  of  church-related  schools  and  institutions?  How 
can  these  be  reflected  in  the  curriculum?  How  can  the  urgent  need 
for  training  Christian  teachers  be  met?  These  are  some  of  the  basic 
questions  which  have  guided  the  Programme’s  work.  New  questions 
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are  emerging.  In  looking  for  answers  to  these  questions,  it  has  gained  in¬ 
sights  from  national  and  regional  consultations  and  travel  to  church- 
related  schools  in  five  continents.  The  programme  has  concentrated  on 
the  publication  of  materials  (three  dossiers,  translated  into  French  and 
Spanish)  whose  aim  is  to  enable  readers  to  study  and  reflect  on  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  church-related  schools  in  diverse  political,  economic  and 
cultural  situations.  The  Programme  has  solicited  information  on 
methods  of  evaluation  and  on  characteristics  of  school  personnel  and 
has  produced  an  experimental  resource  tape  on  Christian  education  and 
racial  minorities.  The  programme  has  made  possible  the  sharing  of 
resource  people  from  Asia  to  Latin  America  and  has  established  contact 
with  the  Congregation  for  Catholic  Education,  Vatican,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Centre  for  Jesuit  Education,  Rome. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  work  is  collaboration  with 
regional  organizations  and  institutions  engaged  in  programme 
evaluation,  such  as  the  Instituto  Panamericano  de  la  Iglesia 
Metodista  (Panama),  the  Middle  East  Council  of  Churches,  CEVAA 
(Communaute  evangelique  d’action  apostolique),  Paris,  and  the 
Mindolo  Ecumenical  Foundation  (Zambia). 

Both  the  staff  and  those  church-related  schools  which  participated 
in  the  programme  have  benefited  from  the  exchange  of  insights  and 
information.  The  effectiveness  of  the  Programme  is  bound  to  in¬ 
crease  as  more  member  churches  become  aware  of  the  need  for 
evaluating  their  institutions  in  the  light  of  actual  situations  and  the 
churches’  mission  today. 

We  have  gained  insights  into  the  problems  of  regional  and 
denominational  educational  institutions  in  particular.  The  process  of 
evaluation,  its  findings  and  follow-up  action,  should  be  useful  to 
other  church-related  institutions. 

Church  educational  institutions  play  a  crucial  role  in  developing 
leaders  for  church  and  society.  Today  they  are  called  to  rethink  their 
theological  foundations  so  as  to  affirm  the  churches’  concern  for  the 
whole  people  of  God.  Their  curricula  must  correspond  to  the  needs 
of  the  society  in  which  the  church  lives  and  acts.  CREIP  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  reflect  on  the  issues  which  make  such  evaluation  necessary, 
and  collect  models  from  different  regions.  A  few  regional  and  inter¬ 
national  consultations  could  be  held  in  order  to  sharpen  the  insights 
and  conclusions  gained  from  the  evaluation  process.  An  integrated 
approach  to  the  problems  of  church-related  education,  arrived  at  in 
consultation  with  related  Sub-units  of  the  WCC,  would  greatly 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  work  in  this  field. 
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Family  Education 

The  Office  of  Family  Education  was  transferred  to  the  Sub-unit  on 
Education  in  1976.  It  is  the  means  by  which  the  Sub-unit  carries  out 
its  mandate  with  specific  reference  to  the  Christian  family. 

The  churches’  recognition  of  the  wide  variety  of  issues  which  af¬ 
fect  the  family  is  reflected  in  the  activities  of  the  office.  In  general  the 
work  has  concentrated  on  enabling  families  around  the  world  to  par¬ 
ticipate  fully  in  the  renewal  of  church  and  society  through  concrete 
projects  which  strengthen  family  ties,  develop  leadership,  promote 
economic  independence,  personal  growth  and  community 
cohesiveness.  Essential  to  these  activities  is  a  process  of  continuous 
theological  reflection  on  the  role  of  the  family  as  part  of  the  larger 
family  of  God. 

In  addition  to  its  network  of  contacts  with  lay  family  movements 
and  Protestant  and  Catholic  family  groups,  the  office  has  main¬ 
tained  contacts  with  theological  associations  such  as  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Pastoral  Care  and  Counselling  Movement,  the  Committee  of 
African  Theological  Institutions,  and  the  Latin  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Theological  Institutions.  It  also  has  contacts  with  specialized 
agencies  like  the  International  Planned  Parenthood  Federation,  the 
International  Union  of  Family  Movements,  the  International  Federa¬ 
tion  on  Aging  and  the  United  Nations  Division  on  Social  Concerns. 
Such  collaboration  has  been  of  help  in  clarifying  the  impact  that 
diverse  social,  economic  and  political  systems  have  on  the  patterns  of 
family  life,  relationships  between  women  and  men,  the  aging  and  the 
disabled. 

The  office  has  organized  a  number  of  consultations  dealing  with 
questions  of  marriage  and  family  education,  family  education  in  a 
multi-racial  context,  disabled  persons,  etc.  It  has  contributed  reflec¬ 
tions  on  family  relationships  to  the  Sheffield  consultation  on  the 
“Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church”,  and  has  en¬ 
couraged  its  ecumenical  network  to  take  up  the  issues  raised  by  the 
study.  It  has  also  helped  to  organize  and  support,  in  various  places, 
seminars,  workshops  and  numerous  small-scale  self-help  projects 
which  demonstrate  the  universality  of  family  concerns  and  the 
variety  of  ways  such  concerns  are  expressed  in  diverse  cultures. 

The  Family  Power  Social  Change  project  (FPSC)  endorsed  by  the 
Nairobi  Assembly  and  launched  in  1976,  has  involved  traditional 
families,  single  parents,  children,  youth,  aged,  Christians  and  people 
who  do  not  profess  the  Christian  faith  —  all  in  an  action/reflection 
process  meant  to  help  them  understand  the  societal  forces  that  shape 
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their  lives.  More  than  a  hundred  case  studies  on  the  changing  pat¬ 
terns  of  family  life  have  been  compiled  and  analyzed.  They  show  that 
family  struggle  for  personal  growth  and  social  justice  is  an  area 
where  God  is  at  work,  creating  wholeness  and  community.  The  pro¬ 
ject  culminated  in  an  international  consultation  in  Oaxtepec,  Mex¬ 
ico,  in  1980.  It  continues  as  a  “family  movement”  that  has  become 
self-sustaining. 

A  theological  reflection  on  the  nature  of  the  church  as  family  is 
emerging  out  of  the  FPSC  project.  The  families  and  groups  which 
have  been  involved  have  become  more  conscious  of  their  own  poten¬ 
tial  for  bringing  about  social  change,  and  have  been  enabled  to  par¬ 
ticipate  with  new  purpose  and  vigour  in  their  own  church  and  com¬ 
munity  life.  In  the  third  world,  such  group  action  has  brought  about 
improvements  in  nutrition,  economic  security,  literacy  skills  and 
greater  family  cooperation. 

There  is  a  need  for  increased  cooperation  with  other  Sub-units  of 
the  WCC,  like  Faith  and  Order,  Women  in  Church  and  Society,  and 
Youth,  on  issues  of  mutual  interest,  in  order  to  increase  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  programme.  Among  concerns  shared  with  them  are  a 
theology  of  marriage,  adolescent  fertility  and  sexual  identity  and 
human  relations.  The  programme  will  also  urge  a  consideration  of 
the  financial  needs  of  small-scale  family  self-help  projects.  Small 
study  groups  and  regional  consultations  as  well  as  cooperation  with 
theological  colleges,  ecumenical  institutes,  lay  academies  and 
specialists  on  issues  of  mutual  concern  should  be  encouraged. 

Ecumenical  scholarships 

The  Scholarships  Programme  was  established  in  the  early  years  of 
the  WCC.  Now  located  in  the  Sub-unit  on  Education,  it  continues  to 
serve  the  whole  constituency,  especially  in  the  field  of  ecumenical 
learning  and  leadership  development.  At  the  Nairobi  Assembly,  its 
reinforcement  and  expansion  were  recommended.  Because  of  finan¬ 
cial  problems  affecting  the  whole  organization  in  1978,  it  was  agreed 
that  all  WCC  scholarships  programmes  should  be  reviewed  and 
evaluated  together,  in  order  to  enhance  coordination  and  achieve 
greater  economy  and  efficiency.  The  Programme  which  emerged  in¬ 
corporated  new  guidelines  and  objectives  and  emphasized  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  recommended  candidates  by  national  ecumenical  committees 
in  accordance  with  local  needs  and  priorities  in  personnel  planning. 

Since  1975,  various  factors  have  combined  to  hinder  the  expansion 
of  the  Programme.  In  the  intervening  years,  the  average  number  of 
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scholarships  awarded  has  been  144,  representing  about  two-thirds  of 
the  applications  forwarded  to  Geneva.  Efforts  to  secure  additional 
funds  and  “free”  places  now  make  a  significant  increase  feasible. 

The  awarding  of  scholarships  is  dependent  both  on  the  suitability 
of  the  applications  and  on  the  resources  available,  some  of  which  are 
specifically  designated  for  certain  categories  of  candidates.  For 
1978-81,  535  scholarships  were  awarded,  as  indicated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table : 


Africa 

42% 

Asia 

13% 

Australia/New  Zealand 

2% 

Caribbean 

1% 

Europe  -  East 

3% 

Europe  -  West 

21% 

Latin  America 

11% 

Middle  East 

3% 

North  America 

2% 

Pacific 

2% 

Women  29% 

Men  71% 

Non-theological  studies  48% 

Theological  studies  52% 

From  developing  countries  73 % 

From  industrialized  countries  27% 

To  developing  countries  42% 

To  industrialized  countries  58% 


The  high  percentage  for  Africa  results  from  both  the  contacts  there 
and  the  larger  number  of  applications;  for  women,  the  percentage 
has  slightly  increased  in  recent  years;  while  the  Programme  was 
initiated  to  provide  further  theological  studies  for  pastors,  there  are 
currently  many  more  candidates  for  non-theological  studies; 
originally,  students  were  going  from  one  industrialized  country  to 
another,  but  now  a  majority  are  from  developing  nations  and  a 
significant  proportion  study  in  developing  regions. 

As  a  special  project  during  1982,  ten  Assembly  preparation 
scholarships  were  awarded  to  representative  institutions  or  teams  in 
different  regions  to  enable  them  to  undertake  practically-oriented 
research  on  subjects  significant  for  their  situation,  but  also  relevant 
to  the  Assembly  and  the  ecumenical  movement  in  general.  In  this 
way,  groups  have  learned  about  the  Assembly,  worked  together,  and 
produced  reports.* 

Decentralization  of  responsibility  and  streamlining  of  administra¬ 
tion  depend  on  many  factors,  including  the  effectiveness  of  national 
ecumenical  scholarships  committees.  To  date,  despite  encourage¬ 
ment,  fewer  than  50%  of  the  countries  have  set  up  committees;  in 


*For  details,  see  Scholarships  Newsletter,  Nos.  3  and  4,  1982. 
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some,  there  are  frequent  changes  of  national  correspondent  (44  out 
of  126  in  18  months);  in  others,  efforts  to  identify  a  suitable  person 
have  failed;  with  many,  there  are  problems  in  achieving  satisfactory 
local  understanding.  Thus,  implementing  the  new  programme, 
publishing  a  biannual  newsletter  (3,500  copies),  dealing  with  over 
1 ,000  enquiries  a  year  from  individuals  and  institutions,  and  develop¬ 
ing  closer  relationships  with  other  scholarship-awarding  bodies  have 
all  entailed  more  rather  than  less  work  for  the  office.  While  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  budget  appears  high  —  18%  of  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  Programme  —  the  tasks  undertaken  by  the  staff  extend  far 
beyond  the  granting  of  a  certain  number  of  scholarships. 

The  Programme  is  now  firmly  established  in  Unit  III,  within  the 
Sub-unit  on  Education,  but  its  relations  with  and  services  to  the 
WCC  as  a  whole  need  to  be  further  strengthened,  particularly 
through  cooperation  with  the  Regional  Task  Forces.  As  steps  were 
taken  to  translate  theory  into  practice,  a  number  of  problems  became 
apparent  (e.g.  quota  system,  block  grants,  and  family  scholarships) 
and  modifications  became  necessary  in  the  new  Programme.  It  is 
more  than  ever  committed  to  recognizing  the  priorities  set  by  chur¬ 
ches  and  church-related  bodies  but,  to  date,  the  number  of  ap¬ 
plications  from  certain  categories  has  not  increased  and  suitable 
study  opportunities  in  developing  countries  are  often  difficult  to 
secure. 

Leadership  development  and  ecumenical  education  continue  to  be 
recognized  as  important  needs  in  many  countries;  thus  the  Scholar¬ 
ships  Programme  has  an  ongoing  role  to  play,  particularly  by: 

—  encouraging  churches,  church-related  organizations,  institutions, 
and  movements  to  engage  in  overall  personnel  planning; 

—  further  developing  the  network  of  national  ecumenical  scholar¬ 
ships  committees  throughout  the  world ; 

—  considerably  increasing  the  number  of  scholarships  awarded  an¬ 
nually,  whether  by  grants  or  assignment  of  “free”  places; 

—  giving  special  consideration  to  candidates  from  regions  of  the 
world  so  far  benefiting  little  from  the  Programme; 

—  giving  particular  attention  to  applications  received  on  behalf  of 
certain  categories  of  student:  laity;  women;  community  workers, 
especially  among  the  rural  and  urban  poor;  trainers  and 
multipliers ;  persons  with  disabilities ; 

—  increasing  significantly  the  number  of  countries  receiving 
students  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  so  that  resource-sharing 
becomes  a  reality  for  many  more; 
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—  continuing  and  improving  the  advisory  service  provided  in 
response  to  enquiries  about  further  training,  together  with  the 
development  of  a  resource  centre  on  study  opportunities. 

The  work  of  the  Sub-unit  shows  several  examples  of  cooperation 
among  the  various  programmes  of  the  Sub-unit  itself,  within  Unit  III 
and  with  other  Sub-units  of  the  WCC.  Undoubtedly,  this  coopera¬ 
tion  needs  to  be  improved,  mainly  along  the  lines  set  down  in  the 
position  paper  of  the  Staff  Working  Group  on  Education,  “Educa¬ 
tion  and  Renewal  in  Search  of  True  Community  —  Long-term 
Perspectives  for  Cooperation”.  Four  main  areas  for  such  coopera¬ 
tion  were  identified  in  that  paper: 

—  renewal  and  educational  structures ; 

—  the  church  as  a  community  of  learning ; 

—  patterns  of  leadership  and  participation ; 

—  renewal  of  theology  in  the  context  of  the  local  church; 

In  future  discussions  of  the  programme  priorities  of  the  Sub-unit, 
these  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  Sub-unit  publishes  an  Education  Newsletter  three  times  a 
year.  It  is  an  effective  means  of  maintaining  contact  with  the  consti¬ 
tuency.  Since  1981  it  has  occasionally  been  distributed  along  with  the 
Scholarships  Newsletter. 


Programme  on  Theological  Education 

The  Programme  on  Theological  Education  was  established  in  July 
1977,  following  the  affirmation  by  the  Central  Committee  in  1976 
that  theological  education  is  both  vital  to  the  life  and  witness  of  the 
churches  and  an  important  channel  for  ecumenical  renewal.  It  grew 
out  of  the  Theological  Education  Fund  (TEF),  a  dependency  of  the 
Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  which  from  1958  to 
1977  served  the  churches  of  the  third  world.  The  Programme  was 
transferred  from  Unit  I,  Faith  and  Witness,  to  Unit  III,  Education 
and  Renewal,  in  January  1981. 

Mandate  and  focus 

The  PTE  focuses  on  “ministerial  formation”  and  relates  to  institu¬ 
tions,  experiments,  pioneering  individuals  and  church  bodies  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  training  of  those  who  equip  the  people  of  God  for 
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witness  and  service.  Its  aim  is  to  work  with  the  churches  for  the 
strengthening,  reform  and  contextualization  of  theological  education 
in  all  regions  of  the  world. 

As  expressed  in  the  mandate,  ministerial  formation  includes 
growth  in  the  knowledge  of  and  ability  to  express  the  Christian  faith, 
awareness  of  and  sensitivity  to  real  human  problems,  commitment  to 
people  and  congregations,  exemplary  spirituality  and  practical  skills 
for  ministry.  The  PTE  wishes  to  promote  an  ecumenical  vision  of  the 
church  which  is  sensitive  to  the  search  for  the  unity  of  humankind.  It 
believes  that  theological  education  should  be  a  process  of  liberation 
from  confessional  isolation,  from  the  domination  of  class,  race  and 
sex,  and  from  cultural  imprisonment. 

In  carrying  out  its  mandate  to  “enable  the  enablers’’,  the  PTE 
works  in  cooperation  with  other  WCC  programmes  —  especially 
those  concerned  with  education  —  and  with  regional  partners  en¬ 
gaged  in  theological  education.  The  work  of  the  Programme  —  to 
challenge  the  churches’  understanding  and  practice  of  ministerial 
formation  and  to  encourage  and  support  those  efforts  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  renewal  of  theological  education  —  is  done  primarily 
through  contacts  with  schools  of  theological  training  and  regional 
associations  of  such  schools.  The  PTE  has  established  working  rela¬ 
tionships  with  such  associations  in  all  regions,  comprising  a  total  of 
approximately  1,200  schools. 

In  setting  the  original  focus  of  the  Programme  in  1977,  the  PTE 
Commission  proposed  a  period  of  exploration  and  testing,  to  be 
followed  by  an  evaluation  of  its  mandate.  The  Programme  has  in 
fact  been  subjected  to  a  continuing  review,  which  led  in  1981-82  to 
the  decision  to  recommend  a  new  formulation  of  the  mandate  for  the 
period  following  the  Vancouver  Assembly.  In  general,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  confirmed  its  support  of  the  original  mandate,  but  placed  added 
emphases  on  those  areas  which  until  now  have  been  little  explored. 


Survey  of  work 

Consultations 

The  mandate  includes  the  promotion  of  consultations  to  discuss 
the  problems  and  potentialities  of  theological  education  in  each 
region,  to  test  evolving  principles  and  programmes,  to  explore  new 
patterns  of  ministerial  training,  and  to  devise  programmes  for  action 
within  and  among  regions.  Since  1977,  four  such  consultations  have 
been  held.  In  1978,  for  the  first  time,  the  Orthodox  seminaries  from 
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around  the  world  met  in  Basel  to  discuss  problems  pertaining  to  their 
particular  situation  and  to  examine  the  challenges  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  world  as  they  relate  to  theological  education  and  the  life  and 
witness  of  the  church.  The  1979  international  consultation  in  Manila 
attempted  a  critical  examination  of  the  meaning  of  ministerial  for¬ 
mation.  At  the  1980  European  consultation  in  Herrnhut,  represen¬ 
tatives  from  churches  and  theological  education  programmes 
celebrated  their  fellowship  in  Christ  and  considered  matters  related 
to  their  common  commitment  to  the  renewal  of  theological  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  ministry.  The  1981  Toronto  consultation  for  North 
America  focused  on  global  solidarity  in  theological  education  and  set 
for  itself  the  goal  of  exploring  possible  rationales,  programmes  and 
resources  for  the  internationalization  of  theological  education.  It 
brought  the  issue  of  justice,  in  the  local  as  well  as  the  global  context, 
to  the  heart  of  theological  education  in  the  USA  and  Canada. 

Based  on  the  feedback  from  these  consultations  —  whose  broad 
concerns  marked  a  stage  in  the  process  of  ecumenical  learning  —  the 
Commission  decided  that  themes  for  future  consultations  should  be 
more  sharply  defined  in  order  to  achieve  maximum  effect.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  emphases  at  these  consultations  indicate  the  themes 
emerging  from  the  practice  of  theological  education  during  the 
period  under  review. 

Emerging  concerns* 

A  comprehensive  concept  of  ministry :  The  emerging  concept  of 
ministry  is  that  it  belongs  to  the  whole  people  of  God,  not  just  to  a 
chosen  few  within  the  church.  The  concern  in  theological  education, 
therefore,  is  to  enable  all  people,  men  and  women,  ordained  and  lay, 
to  perform  their  varied  ministries,  and  discourage  the  emergence  of 
an  elitist  or  professional  class  of  theological  leaders. 

A  holistic  understanding  of  ministerial  formation :  The  goal  of 
ministerial  formation  is  to  provide  a  spiritual  community  of 
motivated  people  equipped  for  a  life  of  service;  thus  the  training  pro¬ 
gramme  must  combine  learning  and  living,  knowledge  and  commit¬ 
ment.  The  mutual  stimulation  provided  by  theological  reflection, 
community  living  and  Christian  service  is  essential  for  theological 
education.  Such  an  understanding  must  also  question  the  institu¬ 
tionalization  of  theological  education.  Does  not  much  basic 


♦More  complete  discussion  of  the  concepts  is  available  in  Ministerial  Formation 
No.  20,  October  1982,  pp.  11-16. 
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theological  education  take  place  in  the  home,  in  Christian  education 
programmes,  evangelistic  or  revival  campaigns,  etc.?  Another  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  a  holistic  understanding  of  ministerial  formation 
involves  the  mutual  accountability  of  churches  and  theological  in¬ 
stitutions  to  one  another,  in  order  to  relate  such  training  to  all 
aspects  of  the  life  of  the  church.  Ministerial  formation  is  a  life-long 
process:  formal  or  informal  types  of  continuing  education  are  in¬ 
tegral  to  the  holistic  understanding  of  theological  formation. 

Contextualization :  The  concept  may  be  defined  as  the  anchoring 
of  theological  education  and  enablement  for  ministry  in  cultural  and 
social  reality,  so  as  to  make  the  gospel  meaningful  in  specific  situa¬ 
tions.  The  concept  has  received  major  emphasis  in  most  discussions 
of  theological  education  in  recent  years.  It  remains  valid. 

The  ecumenical  dimension  of  theological  education :  One  of  the 
concerns  of  the  PTE,  therefore,  is  to  find  ways  to  see  that  theological 
education  does  not  lead  to  the  emergence  of  an  elitist  class  of 
theologians  who,  because  of  their  education,  become  alienated  from 
their  own  congregations.  This  has  been  expanded  to  include  three 
levels  of  meaning :  the  inter-confessional,  the  trans-confessional  and 
the  grassroots  concerns.  The  inter-confessional  level  implies  the 
realization  that  membership  in  the  church  of  Christ  is  more  inclusive 
than  membership  in  a  particular  denomination.  The  trans¬ 
confessional  or  global  level  concerns  the  “advance  of  the  churches 
from  a  parochial  conscience  to  a  worldwide  perspective”,  and  the 
grassroots  level  the  building  of  “oikos”  or  space  for  local  com¬ 
munities  to  realize  their  desire  for  unity  and  justice. 

Global  solidarity :  It  implies  the  responsibility  for  the  whole 
earth  and  all  humanity.  It  introduces  the  element  of  justice, 
permeated  with  biblical  insights,  to  help  people  grow  in  commit¬ 
ment  to  human  rights,  disarmament,  and  strategies  for  building 
trust  among  peoples. 

Women  in  theological  education :  The  ministry  of  women  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  comprehensive  understanding  of  ministry  and  the 
search  for  justice  within  the  church,  but  theological  education  must 
also  provide  a  forum  for  the  specific  theological  insights  of 
women. 

Spirituality :  Rooted  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  spirituality  has 
within  it  a  strong  element  of  social  responsibility.  It  stands  against  all 
that  prevents  people  from  living  in  peace  and  harmony.  It  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  personal  and  corporate  growth,  even  to  the  stature  of  the 
Christ  who  chose  the  way  of  the  cross  and  the  model  of  servant. 
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Enabling  process 

One  of  the  important  ways  in  which  the  PTE  contributes  to  the 
renewal  of  theological  education  and  ministerial  training  is  through 
the  channelling  of  financial  assistance,  mainly  to  theological  schools 
in  the  third  world  (see  table  below),  and  to  centres  of  theological 
creativity  where  original,  seminal  and  contextual  reflections  and 
writing  are  likely  to  happen.  A  significant  part  of  PTE’s  financial 
resources  is  also  used  for  faculty  development  and  a  smaller  part  for 
inter-regional  student  exchange.  Funds  are  allocated  on  the  decision 
of  the  PTE  Commission,  which  at  its  yearly  meetings  screens  projects 
according  to  criteria  elaborated  in  its  mandate. 


TOTAL  GRANTS,  July  1977-July  1982:  $1,957,511 


By  region 

Africa 

Asia 

Latin  America 
Caribbean 
Middle  East 
Pacific 
Other 


By  category 


$640,759 

Creative  centres 

$160,905 

(32) 

$523,941 

Associations 

$369,943 

(80) 

$421,168 

Alternative  patterns 

$357,308 

(76) 

$133,632 
$  62,224 

Faculty  development 

$776,206(137) 

$  78,389 

Exchange 

$110,800 

(42) 

$  97,398 

Other 

$176,291 

(51) 

Figures  in  brackets  show  number  of  projects. 


Publications 

PTE  publishes  a  quarterly  newsletter,  Ministerial  Formation , 
through  which  regular  contact  is  maintained  with  some  1700  readers 
or  institutions.  The  reports  of  the  consultations  have  been  published 
and  widely  circulated  among  schools  in  all  regions.  Two  books  deal¬ 
ing  with  concerns  of  theological  education  in  an  ecumenical  perspec¬ 
tive  have  also  been  published. 

Towards  the  Sixth  Assembly 

In  recent  months  the  PTE  has  taken  steps  to  ensure  wide  participa¬ 
tion  of  theological  schools  in  the  preparatory  work  for  the  Van¬ 
couver  Assembly.  Copies  of  the  basic  Assembly  books  and 
documents  have  been  distributed  to  some  1200  theological  schools  in 
all  the  regions,  and  reports  indicate  that  the  recipients  are  making 
good  use  of  these  materials  through  Bible  studies,  courses  on  the 
theme  and  issues,  special  events  and  seminars,  consultations  organ- 
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ized  by  the  associations  and  in  other  relevant  ways.  PTE  has  also  ar¬ 
ranged  activities  related  to  theological  education  in  and  around  Van¬ 
couver  for  the  period  of  the  Assembly. 

Future  work 

The  PTE  Commission’s  comprehensive  review  of  its  work  in  the 
light  of  the  1977  mandate  indicates  the  need  to  strengthen  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  in  several  areas.  The  specific  contribution  that  can  be  made 
to  the  issues  of  peace  and  justice  through  ministerial  formation 
should  be  considered. 

Among  other  programme  emphases,  there  should  be  a  greater  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  special  contributions  of  women  in  theological  educa¬ 
tion,  and  increased  efforts  in  effecting  exchange  of  theological 
students  between  regions. 

Questions  of  funding  and  of  the  ecumenical  sharing  of  resources, 
especially  as  these  relate  to  the  willingness  or  otherwise  of  the  chur¬ 
ches  to  support  significant  developments  in  theological  education, 
need  closer  examination.  Further  efforts  are  called  for  to  find  addi¬ 
tional  support  for  the  growing  needs  of  theological  education  in  the 
poorer  areas  of  the  world. 

There  is  need  for  better  utilization  of  organized  networks  and  of 
publications,  both  of  which  might  be  considered  as  alternatives  to 
consultations,  and  for  more  careful  follow-up  of  the  consultations 
which  are  held.  It  is  essential  to  maintain  a  documentation  service 
and  to  produce  directories  of  theological  schools. 


Renewal  and  Congregational  Life 

Purpose  and  rationale 

The  Sub-unit  on  Renewal  and  Congregational  Life  was  created  by 
decision  of  the  Nairobi  Assembly.  It  was  to  incorporate  the  former 
Department  of  Laity  which  had  worldwide  connections  with  lay 
academies  and  centres,  and  to  take  into  account  the  Assembly’s  con¬ 
cern  for  an  authentic  spirituality  as  reflected  in  the  workshop  on 
“New  Forms  of  Christian  Spirituality’’.  The  term  was  used  to 
describe  the  attitudes  and  life-styles,  new  ways  of  worship  and  new 
kinds  of  liturgy  and  innovations  at  the  congregational  level  which 
together  contribute  to  the  renewal  of  the  church. 
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The  creation  of  the  Sub-unit  on  Renewal  and  Congregational  Life 
was  a  relevant  response  to  the  needs  expressed  in  Nairobi,  even 
though  it  was  recognized  that  renewal  must  remain  the  responsibility 
of  the  WCC  as  a  whole.  The  purpose  of  the  Sub-unit  is  to  develop 
and  implement  programmes  that  assist  local  congregations  to  be  vital 
centres  of  Christian  worship,  life,  mission  and  service.  It  should,  to 
this  end,  assist  with  the  interpretation  of  the  WCC  programmes  as 
they  bear  upon  congregational  life  and  try  to  discern  signs  of  renewal 
wherever  it  is  happening. 

Continuing  reflection  on  the  concepts  of  “renewal”  and 
“congregation”  —  two  key  terms  in  the  Sub-unit’s  mandate  — 
has  made  it  possible  for  staff  and  the  working  group  to  agree 
on  certain  characteristics  common  to  all  forms  of  genuine  re¬ 
newal  : 

—  Renewal  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  requires  in  those  who 
work  for  it  an  attitude  of  dependent  expectation  towards  the  One 
who  has  said:  “Behold  I  make  all  things  new.”  Therein  lies  the 
ground  of  the  hope  which  inspires  God’s  people  in  their  search 
for  renewal. 

—  Renewal  requires  an  attitude  of  creative  faithfulness  towards 
authentic  tradition  as  well  as  towards  the  concrete  situation  in 
which  faith  is  lived  out.  It  is  therefore  not  necessarily  experienced 
as  “something  new”  but  can  happen  through  the  revitalizing  of 
the  old.  No  actual  expression  of  renewal  is  final,  since  renewal 
has  its  focus  in  the  future  towards  which  God  is  always  leading 
God’s  people. 

—  Renewal  which  is  of  the  Spirit  will  lead  to  struggle  in  terms  of  the 
personal ,  social ,  political  and  economic  realities  faced  by  in¬ 
dividuals  and  communities  in  their  day-to-day  life.  The  pattern  of 
this  renewal  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  him  God 
has  taken  on  our  nature,  our  condition,  and  transformed  it.  Any 
genuine  “sign  of  renewal”  will  express  this  same  mystical  reality 
of  the  fusion  of  the  human  and  the  divine. 

—  The  renewing  activity  of  the  triune  God  is  always  marked  by  a 
loving  dynamism  which  radiates  outwards  —  growing,  expand¬ 
ing,  always  opening  persons  towards  their  neighbours  and 
creating  communities  open  to  the  world. 

—  Worship  is  clearly  central  to  all  renewal.  From  it  our  visions  are 
born,  and  hope  stirred.  In  it  our  failure  is  confessed  and  we  are 
emboldened  to  offer  to  God  once  again  our  schemes,  pro¬ 
grammes  and  endeavours.  Through  worship  we  are  delivered  both 
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from  that  despair  and  from  that  presumption,  which  are  perhaps 
the  greatest  barriers  to  the  renewal  to  which  God  is  ever  calling 
his  people. 

Consultations,  publications,  concerns 

Liturgical  renewal  is  central  to  the  work  of  the  Sub-unit.  A  con¬ 
sultation  on  “The  Worship  of  the  Congregation”  in  Crete  (1978) 
showed  the  value  of  exchanging  liturgical  insights  and  experiences, 
traditional  as  well  as  contemporary,  and  brought  out  the  need  to 
grasp  the  points  of  convergence  and  to  discern  possibilities  for 
mutual  enrichment. 

The  encounter  of  Eastern  and  Western  forms  of  worship  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  broader  context  at  the  1979  consultation  on  “The  Life 
and  Witness  of  the  Local  Congregation”  held  in  Cyprus.  Here  Or¬ 
thodox  and  Protestant  traditions  in  the  Middle  East  met  in  a  fruitful 
dialogue.  Similarly,  the  consultation  on  “Renewal  and  Congrega¬ 
tional  Life”  in  Seoul,  Korea  (1981),  gave  people  from  the  whole 
region  an  opportunity  to  share  more  deeply  with  one  another  their 
different  traditions. 

The  most  widespread  impact  on  the  liturgical  life  of  the  churches 
was  probably  made  by  the  publication  of  For  All  God's  People ,  an 
ecumenical  prayer  cycle  prepared  jointly  with  the  Sub-unit  on  Faith 
and  Order.  Since  1978,  10,800  copies  have  been  printed  and  the  book 
is  now  available  in  twenty  languages.  The  demand  for  shared 
liturgical  material  continues  to  be  great. 

The  Nairobi  Assembly  recommended  that  “a  survey  and  a 
theological  critique  of  charismatic  renewal  movements  and  their 
meaning  for  the  church  should  be  undertaken”.  The  study  of  and 
contact  with  charismatic  renewal  became  the  most  visible  and 
publicized  part  of  the  Sub-unit’s  programme.  A  popular  book  in  the 
Risk  Book  series,  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey :  the  Charismatic 
Renewal  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement ,  was  a  timely  publication.  It 
is  a  critical  essay  on  the  charismatic  renewal  and  its  relationship  with 
the  ecumenical  movement. 

After  preparatory  consultations  and  a  survey  of  the  impact  of 
the  charismatic  renewal  in  the  member  churches,  a  major  meeting 
of  charismatic  leaders,  church  representatives  and  the  Sub-unit 
Working  Group  was  held  at  Bossey  in  March  1980.  The  consulta¬ 
tion  provided  a  platform  for  mutual  understanding  and  support 
and  defined  areas  for  further  study.  The  report  of  the  meeting, 
published  under  the  title  The  Church  is  Charismatic:  the  World 
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Council  of  Churches  and  the  Charismatic  Movement ,  has  been  well 
received. 

Representatives  of  Pentecostal  churches  in  Latin  America  and 
African  Independent  churches  drew  attention  to  the  experience  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  churches  and  asked  that  the  interest  in  the 
charismatic  renewal  be  broadened  to  include  these  experiences.  At 
the  invitation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  Earth  by  the  Prophet 
Simon  Kimbangu,  35  persons,  many  of  them  involved  with  the 
charismatic  renewal,  visited  Zaire  in  1981.  They  were  exposed  to 
the  worship,  spirituality  and  life  of  this  church  and  continued  the 
dialogue  started  at  Bossey.  This  encounter  made  a  profound  im¬ 
pact  on  their  understanding  of  renewal  of  the  church.  Non- 
traditional  forms  of  Christian  experience  need  to  be  given  more 
room  in  the  World  Council  for  a  fuller  appropriation  of 
ecumenicity. 

Laity  centres  and  new  communities  provided  another  dimension  of 
the  Sub-unit’s  work.  Since  Nairobi,  the  World  Collaboration  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Christian  Lay  Centres,  Academies  and  Movements  of 
Social  Concern  has  grown  in  number  and  strength.  The  Sub-unit  was 
instrumental  in  building  the  network  of  regional  associations. 

Three  world  consultations  have  been  held :  in  Naramata,  Canada, 
in  1977,  on  “The  Bible  in  Our  Situation  and  in  Our  Work”;  in 
Trinidad  in  1980  on  “Solidarity  in  Mission:  People  Struggling  to  be 
People”;  and  in  Ibadan,  Nigeria,  in  1982,  on  “Doing  Theology  in 
the  Struggle  of  the  People:  New  Life  in  Christ”. 

Parallel  with  the  established  centres  is  the  new  movement  of  cove¬ 
nant  communities  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  new  Christian 
groups,  ordinarily  composed  of  lay  people  who  seek  to  live  in  com¬ 
munity,  sharing  with  one  another  their  material  possessions  and 
spiritual  gifts.  In  1978,  representatives  of  such  communities  met  with 
members  of  old  monastic  communities  at  Rattvik,  Sweden,  to  share 
perspectives  and  evaluate  the  role  of  the  new  movement.  The  con¬ 
sultation  has  been  followed  by  organized  cooperation  between  new 
communities  in  a  few  of  the  countries. 

The  Sub-unit  has  worked  in  close  cooperation ,  with  other  Sub¬ 
units  of  the  Council,  particularly  with  CWME  with  which  it  shared 
staff  and  was  involved  in  joint  consultations.  In  cooperation  with 
Bossey,  a  course  on  the  theme  “Can  the  Church  be  Renewed?”  was 
organized  in  1978. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Church  of  Sweden,  a  consultation  on 
“Church  and  Tourism”  was  held  in  Stockholm  in  1981;  it  was  at- 
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tended  by  participants  from  22  countries.  All  programmes  were 
organized  in  consultation  with  regional  councils  and  other  related 
organizations. 

Evaluation 

In  spite  of  staff  changes,  financial  limitations  and  the  uncertainty 
which  often  characterizes  new  ventures,  the  Sub-unit  on  Renewal  and 
Congregational  Life  has  been  able  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
life  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  WCC.  It  increased  the 
visibility  of  local  congregations.  It  established  confidence  and 
dialogue  with  the  charismatic  renewal.  It  developed  a  network  of 
groups,  organizations  and  individuals  sharing  the  hope  of  a  renewed 
church,  revitalized  at  the  heart  of  its  existence.  For  many,  it  changed 
the  image  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  It  contributed  to 
ecumenical  learning,  not  least  through  the  sharing  of  renewal  ex¬ 
periences.  But  how  are  these  stories  to  be  shared  with  a  wider 
audience? 

The  present  stage  of  Christian  history  and  theological  reflection  is 
characterized  by  a  new  emphasis  on  pneumatology  and  a  new  open¬ 
ness  to  indigenous  expressions  of  faith  in  liturgy  and  life.  The  Sub¬ 
unit  has,  together  with  others,  tried  to  respond  to  this  situation. 
“Renewal”  is  on  the  agenda  of  many  churches,  but  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  that  renewal  is  a  gift,  not  a  product  of  human 
labour. 

The  concerns  of  the  Sub-unit  should  continue  to  remain  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  Council.  Structurally  this  could  perhaps  be  expressed  in 
new  ways  as  the  coordination  and  the  cooperation  with  other  Sub¬ 
units  are  improved.  The  Sub-unit  itself  stands  in  need  of  a  clearer 
identity;  this  calls  for  its  own  advisory  group,  budget  and  staff. 


Women  in  Church  and  Society 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Sub-unit  is  to  encourage  the  full  participation 
of  women  in  the  total  life  of  the  WCC  and  of  the  member  churches. 
It  fulfills  an  advocacy  role,  and  in  collaboration  with  other  Units  and 
Sub-units,  WCC  member  churches  and  international  ecumenical 
organizations,  it  promotes  the  concerns  of  women  in  church  and 
society,  and  enables  women  to  make  their  special  contributions.  It 
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serves  as  a  resource  for  and  link  among  traditional  and  emerging 
groups  to  foster  the  full  participation  of  women,  towards  the  goal  of 
the  unity  of  the  church  and  the  unity  of  humankind. 

The  Nairobi  Assembly  recommended  a  new  emphasis  for  the  work 
of  the  Sub-unit,  following  the  breakthrough  achieved  by  the  1974 
Berlin  consultation  on  “Sexism  in  the  1970s:  Discrimination  against 
Women”,  convened  by  the  Sub-unit.  Participants  at  the  consultation 
had  defined  sexism  as  an  oppression,  a  refusal  to  allow  women  their 
just  place  in  the  life  of  church  and  society.  The  Nairobi  workshops 
called  for  the  just  participation  of  women  in  the  political,  economic, 
social  and  ecclesial  areas  of  life  and  in  the  decision-making  bodies  of 
the  WCC.  A  call  was  made  for  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
theological  assumptions  concerning  women  and  men  in  church  and 
society  and  for  a  process  of  reflection  which  would  enable  men  and 
women  to  find  their  true  identity  in  relationships  with  one  another.* 
Since  Nairobi  the  Sub-unit  has  worked  to  fulfill  the  mandate  by 
emphasizing  four  areas  of  concentration : 

1)  to  advocate  for  a  more  just  participation  of  women  within  WCC 
and  the  member  churches  and  draw  attention  to  their  concerns ; 

2)  to  enable  women,  who  often  are  not  adequately  prepared  emo¬ 
tionally,  educationally  or  politically,  to  participate  fully; 

3)  to  examine  the  theological  assumptions  which  underlie  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  churches  and  individuals  and  limit  the  participation  of 
women ; 

4)  to  communicate  with  churches,  women’s  groups,  individuals,  and 
within  the  WCC,  the  concerns  of  women,  thus  strengthening  the 
advocacy  role. 


Advocacy 

This  part  of  the  Sub-unit’s  work  was  carried  out  mainly  through  a 
series  of  consultations  on  the  status  of  women  in  church  and  society. 
These  consultations  drew  attention  to : 

—  the  violation  of  the  human  rights  of  women ; 

—  the  situation  of  migrant  women  workers  and  refugees ; 

—  racism  and  sexism; 

—  the  close  interlinkage  between  peace  and  justice  issues  and 
militarism. 


*See  the  publications  related  to  the  study  on  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in 
the  Church. 
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In  addition  to  raising  awareness,  such  advocacy  led  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  woman  as  one  of  the  Deputy  General  Secretaries  who  took 
over  as  St&ff  Moderator  of  Unit  III  within  the  WCC. 

In  ofder  to  advocate  women’s  representation  more  effectively,  the 
Sub-unit  has  been  developing  a  data-bank,  a  list  of  names  and 
biographical  data  of  qualified  women  around  the  world  who  can 
function  as  resource  persons  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  concerns. 

The  advocacy  role  of  the  Sub-unit  is  not  confined  to  securing  greater 
numerical  participation  of  women;  it  has  also  meant  calling  for 
changes  in  the  style  of  working  and  communicating  within  the  WCC, 
for  increased  opportunities  to  be  involved  in  local  situations,  and  for 
methods  of  working  which  would  hold  a  better  appeal  for  women. 

The  main  partners  in  all  this  were  ecumenical  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  in  many  parts  of  the  world  with  a  pioneering  function  in  their 
churches,  individual  women  and  cooperative  church  leaders. 

While  some  progress  has  been  made  in  raising  levels  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  the  numerical  participation  of  women  still  remains  low. 
In  fact,  the  number  of  women  in  executive  positions  in  the  WCC  has 
gone  down.  Admittedly,  the  Sub-unit’s  work  was  more  oriented 
towards  outside  contacts.  Much  more  has  to  be  done  to  integrate 
women’s  concerns  more  fully  in  the  work  of  other  Sub-units  in  the 
WCC.  The  traditional  concept  of  a  “women’s  corner”  in  the  chur¬ 
ches  and  within  the  WCC  has  to  be  broken,  although  this  does  not 
mean  that  women’s  concerns  do  not  still  need  special  emphasis.  The 
philosophy  of  women’s  participation  has  to  be  further  elaborated  in 
terms  of  content  and  outreach.  The  Sub-unit  is  seeking  ways  to  break 
through  the  psychological  barriers  that  prevent  women  themselves 
from  striving  for  fuller  participation  in  church  and  society. 

Enablement 

Since  women  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  still  face  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  education,  training  and  leadership,  they  often  feel  poorly 
prepared  for  full  participation  at  all  levels  of  church  life.  They  often 
perpetuate  the  sexist  attitudes  which  the  surrounding  society  holds. 
Much  of  the  Sub-unit’s  work  was  directed  to  increase  women’s  op¬ 
portunities  for  ecumenical  experiences  and  facilitate  their  contribu¬ 
tion  at  local  and  global  levels.  The  Sub-unit  sought  to  help  women 
analyze  their  own  social,  political,  economic  and  cultural  situations 
and  their  situation  in  the  church.  Leadership  development,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  the  focus  of  a  consultation  for  church  women  executives 
held  in  Glion  in  1977. 
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Women  and  Rural  Development 

A  programme  on  Women  and  Rural  Development  was  set  up, 
because  rural  women  —  who  form  the  majority  of  women  in  third 
world  countries  —  suffer  most  from  oppressive  structures.  The 
development  of  leadership  through  conscientization  and  training  of 
women  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  programme.  A  good  deal  of  work  has 
been  done  through  regional  workshops  to  raise  the  awareness  of 
women  and  to  enable  leaders  to  understand  their  own  problems  and  to 
share  with  others  the  insights  gained.  In  an  effort  to  reach  out  to  more 
women  at  grassroots  level,  the  organizational  emphasis  of  these 
workshops  was  changed  from  a  regional  to  a  national  one.  This  has  en¬ 
couraged  women  in  national  situations  to  pool  their  resources  and  ex¬ 
plore  the  skills  available  among  their  own  people.  The  programme  has 
assisted  small-scale  self-help  projects  initiated  by  women  themselves 
in  Africa,  Asia,  the  Pacific,  the  Caribbean,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin 
America.  Support  for  these  projects  came  from  ecumenical  women’s 
groups  in  industrialized  countries,  thus  realizing  to  an  extent  a  global 
sisterhood  of  Christian  women.  Women  in  industrialized  countries 
have  been  encouraged  to  examine  their  life-styles  and  to  develop  ways 
to  work  towards  a  more  just  and  peaceful  society. 

While  the  programme  has  been  successful  in  various  regions,  it  is  yet 
to  challenge  the  women  in  third  world  countries  to  share  their  varied 
resources  through  concerted  programmes.  Within  the  WCC,  closer 
cooperation  and  collaboration  need  to  be  established  with  other  develop¬ 
ment-related  Sub-units  like  CCPD,  CICARWS,  PCR,  CMC,  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  of  Development  Education  and  URM.  National  and  regional 
councils  should  be  included  at  all  stages  of  planning  of  workshops  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  results  of  the  training  are  made  available  at  grassroots 
levels.  Expertise  is  needed  to  provide  advice  on  rural  development  ques¬ 
tions.  Better  evaluation  and  follow-up  of  the  work  are  also  necessary. 

Theological  concerns 

The  Berlin  consultation  and  the  Nairobi  Assembly  pointed  out 
how  both  a  long  tradition  of  biased  interpretation  of  the  gospel  and  a 
long  tradition  of  excluding  women  from  doing  theology  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  oppression  of  women.  On  the  other  hand,  Jesus’  own 
attitude  towards  women  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  and  hope 
for  the  Christian  women’s  movement. 

All  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Sub-unit  call  for  continual  biblical 
and  theological  reflection,  especially  as  these  relate  to  questions  of 
women’s  image  and  identity.  The  Sub-unit  has  taken  up  biblical, 
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dogmatic  and  theological  issues  identified  at  Berlin  and  Nairobi,  and 
has  sought  to  involve  in  consultations  and  study  groups  a  wide  spec¬ 
trum  of  women  from  many  denominations  and  professions  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  “develop  the  female  voice  of  the  church”.  Christian  women 
have  looked  closely  at  their  role  in  church  and  society  in  meetings 
such  as  the  one  for  Orthodox  women  held  in  Romania  in  1976,  the 
Middle  East  Conference  for  Orthodox  women  held  in  Cairo  in  1978, 
and  the  Brussels  Conference  for  European  Christian  Women,  1978. 

There  have  emerged  new  insights  of  a  feminist  theology  in  Europe 
—  which  try  to  be  faithful  to  the  gospel  and  address  the  special  situa¬ 
tion  of  women.  Much  of  the  theological  work  was  carried  out 
through  the  study  on  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the 
Church,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Sub-unit  on  Women  and  the  Sub¬ 
unit  on  Faith  and  Order  (see  pp.  84-85). 

For  the  Sub-unit  on  Women  the  following  results  of  the  study  are 
of  the  greatest  importance : 

1)  the  methodology  of  the  study;  it  started  from  peoples’  experience 
at  the  local  level  and  examined,  from  that  perspective,  tradition 
and  doctrine,  thus  finding  new  insights  and  raising  questions. 
This  methodology  could  be  a  model  for  future  work ; 

2)  it  specially  involved  the  “non-experts”,  which  most  women  still 
are ;  they  need  encouragement  to  participate ; 

3)  the  findings  of  the  consultations  on  the  “Ordination  of  Women”, 
the  “Authority  of  Scripture”  and  the  “Images  of  God”  have  been 
a  source  of  encouragement; 

4)  the  question  of  the  identity  of  women  and  men  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  latent  problems,  and  this  surfaced  through  the  study; 

5)  the  “web  of  oppression”  which  shows  the  inter-relation  between 
sexism,  racism  and  classism,  provides  an  interpretative 
framework,  holding  together  the  concerns  of  women  from  the 
first,  second  and  third  world. 

The  Sub-unit  was  asked  by  the  Sheffield  consultation  to  follow  up  on 
the  identity  question  and  monitor,  along  with  the  W CC  task  force  on  the 
study,  the  use  made  of  its  findings  by  the  various  Sub-units  of  the  WCC. 

More  efforts  have  to  be  made  to  adapt  the  findings  of  the  study  to 
local  situations  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  also  necessary  to  continue  to 
involve  men  as  partners  to  reflect  on  the  changing  role-patterns. 

Communication 

Communicating  with  its  growing  ecumenical  network  is  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  the  Sub-unit’s  work.  The  Sub-unit  tried  to 
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serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  dissemination  of  information  among 
the  member  churches  and  church-related  and  secular  women’s 
groups  at  local,  regional,  national  and  international  levels,  as  well  as 
among  the  various  Sub-units  of  the  WCC. 

Among  the  publications  put  out  by  the  Sub-unit  are  the  newslet¬ 
ter  Women  in  a  Changing  World ,  handbooks  on  rural  develop¬ 
ment,  reports  of  international  meetings  and  consultations,  and 
Voice  for  Women  (a  history  of  the  work  of  the  Sub-unit). 
Through  staff  travel  the  Sub-unit  has  maintained  contact  with  its 
partners,  and  identified  new  partners  who  can  voice  the  concerns 
of  women  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  This  has  helped  to  iden¬ 
tify  priorities  and  channel  assistance.  The  Working  Group  of  the 
Sub-unit  helped  to  shape  its  priorities,  besides  interpreting  its  work 
to  the  churches  and  rendering  assistance  to  find  financial 
resources. 

The  Sub-unit  staff  is  too  small  to  meet  adequately  the  demands 
made  on  it,  especially  in  the  area  of  communication.  Closer  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Communication  Department  is  necessary.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  qualified  person  to  work  on  documentation  and  publica¬ 
tion  would  also  be  advisable. 

Pre-Assembly  women’s  conference 

As  a  result  of  the  Sub-unit’s  advocacy  work  and  the  decisions 
taken  by  the  Central  Committee  on  the  composition  of  delegations, 
about  30%  of  the  delegates  to  Vancouver  will  be  women  —  a  greater 
percentage  than  at  any  previous  Assembly.  Many  of  these  women 
will  be  participating  for  the  first  time  in  an  international  event. 
Understandably,  some  of  them  will  be  apprehensive  about  the  role 
they  are  to  play.  In  order  to  help  these  delegates  and  other  women 
participants  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  processes  and 
functions  of  the  Assembly,  and  in  order  to  build  solidarity  among 
them,  the  Sub-unit  has  organized,  with  the  Task  Force  on  women  in 
the  WCC  and  a  Vancouver  women’s  committee,  a  three-day  pre- 
Assembly  meeting.  Women  will  be  urged  to  make  their  contributions 
to  all  phases  of  the  Assembly’s  work,  and  to  take  active  part  in  its 
deliberations. 

Looking  ahead 

The  advocacy  role  of  the  Sub-unit  needs  to  be  continued  and  inten¬ 
sified.  The  process  of  developing  a  philosophy  of  women’s  participa¬ 
tion  will  involve : 
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1)  developing  the  female  voice  of  the  church  further,  to  enable 
women  to  speak  out  on  issues  of  theology  and  doctrine  and  to 
bring  their  new  experiences  in  spirituality  and  action  into  the 
church  life ;  this  means  advocating  for  simpler  and  creative  styles 
of  working  within  the  churches;  it  also  calls  for  a  more  thorough 
dialogue  with  Orthodox  churches  on  their  understanding  of  the 
role  of  women; 

2)  strengthening  the  global  sisterhood ,  giving  further  emphasis  to 
mutual  support  and  enablement  of  women;  efforts  should  be 
made  to  interlink  the  concerns  of  the  growing  “women-for-peace- 
movements”  in  Western  countries  with  the  “  No-peace- without- 
justice”  concerns  of  women  from  the  poorer  areas  of  the  world ; 

3)  continuing  to  pursue  the  concerns  of  the  community  of  women 
and  men  in  the  church  study,  securing  a  fuller  participation  of 
men  in  this  dialogue,  and  helping  the  churches  to  appropriate  the 
insights  of  the  study. 


Youth 

Purpose 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Sub-unit  is  to  establish  and  maintain 
contacts  and  relationships  that  will  enable  young  people  to  bring 
their  common  concerns,  insights  and  challenges  to  bear  upon  the  life 
of  the  whole  church,  local  and  international,  and  of  the  ecumenical 
movement,  particularly  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  For 
this  to  happen,  it  must  work  in  close  collaboration  with  all  Sub-units 
of  the  WCC,  especially  within  the  Programme  Unit  on  Education 
and  Renewal. 

The  Sub-unit  acts  to  enable  young  people  together  to  discover  true 
freedom  and  unity  in  Christ.  Its  task  is  to  advocate  among  the  chur¬ 
ches  the  need  for  young  people,  as  part  of  the  whole  people  of  God, 
to  contribute  to  the  churches’  life  their  experiences,  and  something  of 
the  freshness  and  the  enthusiasm  that  is  theirs,  for  the  renewal  of  the 
church  and  the  community.  It  encourages  youth  participation  by 
developing,  in  collaboration  with  other  WCC  Sub-units,  pro¬ 
grammes  for  training  young  people  for  ecumenical  leadership. 
Through  such  enablement  and  training  it  works  to  achieve  adequate 
representation  of  young  people  on  the  staff,  commissions,  pro¬ 
grammes  and  decision-making  bodies  of  the  WCC,  as  well  as  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  as  a  whole. 
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Survey  of  work 

Relationships 

The  Sub-unit  has  established  working  relationships  with  ecumenical 
youth  organizations  in  eight  regions  and  with  the  World  Fellowship  of 
Orthodox  Youth  Organizations  (SYNDESMOS).  It  has  encouraged 
collaboration  among  ecumenical  youth  groups  in  the  regions.  These 
relationships  have  been  part  of  an  ongoing  process  of  ecumenical 
learning,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Sub-unit  and  of  the  regional  partners, 
enabling  them  to  work  together  and  to  live  with  those  differences  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  resolve.  The  Sub-unit  and  its  regional  part¬ 
ners  have  been  faced  with  questions  of  regional  autonomy,  dependen¬ 
cy  and  different  understandings  of  priorities.  But  all  this  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  stage  of  collaboration  with  regional  partners, 
based  on  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  privileges  and  responsibilities 
which  the  partnership  implies.  Exchange  visits  and  jointly  sponsored 
consultations  between  various  regions,  such  as  the  Africa-Europe- 
Middle  East  meeting  in  Cyprus  (August  1980),  are  signs  of  a  positive 
partnership.  More  work  needs  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  The  Sub¬ 
unit  feels  that  this  particular  working  model  has  the  potential  for  in¬ 
volving  large  numbers  of  young  people  in  the  ecumenical  movement, 
though  other  models  need  not  be  excluded. 

Consultations 

The  Nairobi  Assembly  Workshop  on  Youth  identified  three  major 
areas  of  concern:  youth  and  theology,  youth  and  education,  youth 
and  social  justice.  The  work  of  the  Sub-unit  has  continued  to  reflect 
these  concerns.  In  1978-79  two  international  conferences  were  held: 
one  on  “Christian  Witness  for  Social  Justice”,  at  Bossey,  and  the 
other  on  “Christian  Youth  in  a  Troubled  Society”,  in  Beirut.  Par¬ 
ticipants  from  Orthodox  and  Protestant  traditions  discussed  ques¬ 
tions  of  unity  and  the  role  of  youth  in  church  and  society.  Since  1979 
the  Sub-unit  has  held,  in  collaboration  with  its  regional  partners,  a 
series  of  consultations  on  questions  of  faith  and  justice.  “Theology 
and  Youth  Ministries”  was  the  theme  of  a  Latin  America  Regional 
Meeting  in  1979.  The  meeting  emphasized  youth  responsibility  for 
participating  in  the  struggle  to  transform  society.  “Renewal  and  the 
Liberation  of  the  Oppressed”  was  the  theme  of  a  conference  held  in 
Cyprus  in  1980.  Among  the  issues  discussed  were  political  and 
economic  problems,  the  revival  of  Islam  and  the  growth  of  fun¬ 
damentalist  movements.  “To  be  a  Servant”  was  the  topic  of  a 
meeting  in  Syria,  1980.  An  international  course  on  “Faith  and 
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Justice”  was  held  in  Turin,  Italy,  in  1980,  when  participants  reflected 
on  the  churches’  involvement  in  struggles  for  liberation.  Here  a  new 
work  style  was  introduced.  Participants  provided  the  documenta¬ 
tion,  based  on  their  own  experiences  with  injustice  in  local  com¬ 
munities.  The  experiment  led  to  a  constructive  and  challenging 
dialogue,  enriched  by  the  element  of  personal  involvement. 

The  discussions  that  took  place  at  all  of  these  conferences  mirrored 
the  uncertainty  of  young  people  about  the  kind  of  world  they  will  in¬ 
herit.  Growing  unemployment  among  youth,  the  experience  of 
deprivation  in  the  third  world,  the  arms  race  and  threats  of  nuclear 
war  —  all  these  contribute  to  such  uncertainty. 

The  “rapprochement”  of  young  Christians  of  the  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  traditions  was  a  spiritually  enriching  development,  and  it 
has  encouraged  the  Sub-unit  to  expand  its  contacts  with  other  tradi¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic,  with  which  in  particular  it  has  had 
only  limited  contact. 

In  general,  the  Sub-unit  feels  that  consultations  are  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  valid  instrument  for  sharing  ecumenical  concerns 
among  young  people.  Further  development  of  new  models  for  such 
meetings,  which  provide  for  active  involvement  of  all  participants, 
needs  to  be  encouraged  and  opportunities  for  internships  within  the 
WCC  and  for  study  programmes  increased. 

Other  ways  in  which  the  Sub-unit  seeks  to  enlarge  its  network  of 
ecumenical  contacts  and  increase  the  flow  of  information  among  its 
constituency  are  staff  travel  and  the  publication  of  a  quarterly 
newsletter.  It  continues  to  be  involved  in  the  coordination  of  the 
Ecumenical  Youth  Service  (EYS)  and  the  World  Youth  Projects 
(WYP). 

The  quarterly  newsletter,  Youth ,  is  an  invaluable  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  both  between  the  office  and  its  constituency  and  among 
the  various  regions.  It  provides  a  forum  for  the  Sub-unit,  ecumenical 
youth  leaders  and  other  young  people  to  share  their  concerns. 

Ecumenical  Youth  Service 

The  EYS,  a  system  under  which  Christian  youth  serve  as 
volunteers  in  community-building  projects  —  primarily  in  the  rural 
areas  of  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  —  had  come  under 
criticism,  as  promoting  elitism  and  for  failing  to  fulfill  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  ecumenical  encounters.  The  programme  has  been  evaluated 
and  its  continuation  endorsed.  Administrative  responsibilities  were 
transferred  to  the  regional  ecumenical  bodies  in  1980.  New  criteria 
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for  the  programme  need  to  be  worked  out  and  sources  of  funding  for 
the  re-vitalized  programme  identified. 

World  Youth  Projects 

WYP  seeks  to  involve  young  people  in  the  ecumenical  sharing  of 
resources  in  ways  relevant  to  their  particular  situation.  The  projects 
are  initiated  by  local,  national  or  regional  groups  which  set  their  own 
priorities.  They  include  rural  youth  programmes,  among  others. 
Since  1979,  the  regional  ecumenical  bodies  have  been  responsible  for 
screening  individual  projects  and  ensuring  balance  within  the 
regions.  The  Sub-unit  is  responsible  for  helping  to  find  funds  (pro¬ 
jects  are  listed  through  CICARWS)  and  publishing  a  global  report  on 
projects  and  for  circulating  the  reports  to  donors  and  to  the  regions. 
Plans  have  been  made  to  evaluate  WYP  in  all  of  the  eight  regions.  So 
far,  however,  only  the  national  ecumenical  bodies  in  Asia  and  Africa 
have  completed  such  evaluation. 

Stewards 

Since  Nairobi,  the  stewards’  programme  has  become  an  increasingly 
important  part  of  the  Sub-unit’s  work.  Stewards  have  been  present  at 
every  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  since  then,  as  well  as  at  several 
of  the  major  WCC  conferences,  e.g.  the  CWME  conference  on  “Your 
Kingdom  Come”  in  Melbourne  and  the  Community  of  Women  and 
Men  in  the  Church  meeting  held  in  Sheffield.  Approximately  1 80  young 
people  will  act  as  stewards  at  the  Vancouver  Assembly. 

Stewarding  is  one  of  the  very  special  experiences  available  to 
young  people  in  the  ecumenical  network.  It  is  a  valuable  resource  for 
the  revitalization  of  ecumenical  leadership,  providing  for  young 
people  an  understanding  of  the  intricate  workings  of  an  international 
conference  and  the  opportunity  for  personal  encounters  with  people 
active  in  the  life  of  the  church.  Stewards  share  among  themselves  a 
fellowship  that  is  often  a  life-changing  experience. 

The  Sub-unit  feels  that  greater  opportunity  needs  to  be  given  to  young 
people  to  serve  in  this  capacity,  without  neglecting  other  channels  such 
as  internships,  consultancies,  etc.  within  the  WCC.  The  Sub-unit  has 
drawn  up  extensive  guidelines  for  the  stewards’  programme  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  young  people  who  have  served  in  this  capacity. 

Assembly  preparations 

During  1981-82  the  Sub-unit  has  worked  actively  to  ensure  a 
reasonable  presence  of  young  people  at  the  Assembly  and  for  their 
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involvement  at  all  levels  of  the  planning  and  decision-making  pro¬ 
cess.  It  has  had  rather  limited  success  in  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  names  of  qualified  young  people  from  the  regions.  But 
there  will  be  a  larger  number  of  young  people  (under  30)  at  Van¬ 
couver  than  in  any  previous  Assembly.  It  is  estimated  that  they  will 
constitute  approximately  16%  of  the  delegates.  The  Sub-unit  has  ad¬ 
vocated  within  the  WCC  the  inclusion  of  young  people  in  the  team 
visits.  It  organized  a  series  of  youth-to-youth  visits  which  ran  parallel 
to  the  team  visits  and  made  possible  meaningful  contacts  with  large 
numbers  of  young  people  who  might  otherwise  not  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  participate  in  the  process.  The  office  has  published  in  its 
quarterly  newsletter  reflections  by  young  people  on  the  Assembly 
theme  and  sub-themes. 

Pre-Assembly  event 

The  Sub-unit  working  group  and  regional  youth  secretaries  have 
worked  with  in-house  committees  and  with  the  Vancouver  Youth 
Planning  Committee  to  organize  this  event,  which  will  bring  together 
all  youth  delegates,  stewards  and  other  young  Assembly  participants 
to  reflect  on  the  theme  of  the  Assembly  and  to  prepare  them  to  play 
an  active  role  in  its  deliberations.  Most  of  these  young  people  will  be 
attending  an  ecumenical  event  of  this  importance  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  pre-Assembly  event  should  be  of  real  value.  Community¬ 
building  among  participants  will  be  an  important  element  at  the 
meeting.  The  pre-Assembly  meeting  will  draw  its  resources  from  the 
participants  themselves,  thus  providing  a  setting  in  which  regional 
and  national  concerns  and  priorities  can  be  shared  in  a  wider 
ecumenical  context. 

Looking  ahead 

The  Sub-unit  has  had  some  success  in  bringing  together  young 
people  for  an  enriching  ecumenical  dialogue,  but  it  must  find  ways  to 
enable  youth  in  greater  numbers  to  contribute  their  insights  to  the 
ecumenical  movement.  Much  more  work  needs  to  be  done  to  ensure 
participation  by  young  people  in  responsible  positions  within  the 
WCC.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  for  the  Sub-unit  to 
establish  more  effective  cooperation  with  other  Sub-units  so  that 
young  people  may  be  enabled  to  serve  in  their  special  areas  of  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  necessary  to  establish  extensive  contacts  with  those  church 
groups  actively  engaged  in  youth  work  as  well  as  with  ecumenical 
youth  organizations  like  the  YMCA,  YWCA  and  WSCF. 
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A  SELECTED  LIST  OF  BOOKS 
PUBLISHED  BETWEEN  1975-1983 


Assembly  related 

Rodney  M.  Booth,  The  Winds  of  God:  the  Canadian  Church  Faces  the  1980s 
(co-publisher  Wood  Lake  Press,  Canada),  1982. 

Breaking  Barriers:  Nairobi  1975,  the  official  report  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  of 
the  WCC,  Nairobi,  Kenya,  23  November-10  December  1975,  ed.  David  M. 
Paton,  1976. 

Leon  Howell,  Acting  in  Faith:  the  World  Council  of  Churches  since  1975, 
1982. 

Images  of  Life:  an  Invitation  to  Bible  Study,  study  resources  on  seven 
biblical  images  on  the  theme  of  the  Vancouver  Assembly,  1982. 

Issues:  Discussion  Papers  on  Issues  Arising  out  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  in  preparation  for  the  Sixth  Assembly,  1982. 

Jesus  Christ  —  the  Life  of  the  World:  an  Orthodox  Contribution  to  the  Van¬ 
couver  Theme,  ed.  Ion  Bria,  1982. 

The  Lord  of  Life:  Theological  Explorations  of  the  Theme  (( Jesus  Christ  — 
the  Life  of  the  World”,  ed.  William  H.  Lazareth,  1983. 

John  Poulton,  The  Feast  of  Life:  a  Theological  Reflection  on  the  Theme 
(< Jesus  Christ  -  the  Life  of  the  World”,  Risk  Book  Series  No.  14,  1982. 


General 

Ans  J.  van  der  Bent,  Christians  and  Communists:  an  Ecumenical  Perspec¬ 
tive,  Risk  Book  Series  No.  9,  1980. 

Handbook  of  Member  Churches:  World  Council  of  Churches,  1982. 

Kathy  Lowe,  Opening  Eyes  and  Ears:  New  Connections  for  Christian  Com¬ 
munication,  with  a  commentary  by  Martin  E.  Marty  (published  jointly  with 
WACC  and  LWF),  1983. 

Major  Studies  and  Themes  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  ed.  Ans  J.  van  der 
Bent,  1981. 
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What  in  the  World  is  the  World  Council  of  Churches? An  interview  with 
Philip  Potter,  text  by  Ans  J.  van  der  Bent.  Revised  edition  June  1981,  fourth 
printing  1983,  Risk  Book  Series  No.  1. 


Ecumenism 

Ulrich  Duchrow,  Conflict  over  the  Ecumenical  Movement:  Confessing 
Christ  Today  in  the  Universal  Church ,  1981. 

Ernst  Lange,  And  Yet  It  Moves:  Dream  and  Reality  of  the  Ecumenical 
Movement,  1979. 

Philip  Potter,  Life  in  All  Its  Fullness,  1981,  second  printing  1983  (for  the 
USA:  Wm  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids). 

The  Sofia  Consultation:  Orthodox  Involvement  in  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  ed.  Todor  Sabev,  1982. 

Voices  of  Unity:  Essays  in  Honour  of  Willem  Adolf  Visser ’t  Hooft  on  the 
Occasion  of  his  80th  Birthday,  ed.  Ans  J.  van  der  Bent,  second  printing  1983. 


Ecumenical  history 

The  Orthodox  Church  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement:  Documents  and 
Statements  1902-1975,  ed.  Constantin  G.  Patelos,  1978. 

W.  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft,  The  Genesis  and  Formation  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches ,  1982. 


The  unity  of  the  church 

And  Do  Not  Hinder  Them:  an  Ecumenical  Plea  for  the  Admission  of 
Children  to  the  Eucharist,  ed.  Geiko  Miiller-Fahrenholz,  1981. 

Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.lll,  1982, 
seventh  printing,  1983. 

Baptism  and  Eucharist:  Ecumenical  Convergence  in  Celebration,  ed.  Max 
Thurian  and  Geoffrey  Wainwright,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  117,  to  be 
published  late  1983. 

The  Bible:  its  Authority  and  Interpretation  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  ed. 
Ellen  Flesseman-van  Leer,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  99,  1980. 

The  Church  is  Charismatic:  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
Charismatic  Movement,  ed.  Arnold  Bittlinger,  1981,  second  printing  1982. 

Does  Chalcedon  Divide  or  Unite?:  Towards  Convergence  in  Orthodox 
Christology,  eds  Paulos  Gregorios,  William  H.  Lazareth  and  Nikos  A. 
Nissiotis,  1981. 
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Ecumenical  Perspectives  on  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  ed.  Max 
Thurian,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  116,  1983. 

William  H.  Lazareth,  Growing  Together  in  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry : 
a  Study  Guide,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  114,  1982. 

Geiko  Miiller-Fahrenholz,  Unity  in  Today's  World:  the  Faith  and  Order 
Studies  on  “Unity  of  the  Church  —  Unity  of  Mankind”,  Faith  and  Order 
Paper  No.  88,  1978. 

Partners  in  Life:  the  Church  and  the  Handicapped,  ed.  Geiko  Miiller- 
Fahrenholz,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  89,  1981. 

Sharing  in  One  Hope:  Reports  and  Documents  from  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission,  Bangalore,  India,  1978,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No. 
92,  1979. 

Spirit  of  God,  Spirit  of  Christ:  Ecumenical  Reflections  on  the  Filioque  Con¬ 
troversy,  ed.  Lukas  Vischer,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  103  (co-publisher 
SPCK,  London,  1981). 

Towards  Visible  Unity,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  Lima,  Peru  1982. 
Volume  II:  Study  Papers  and  Reports,  ed.  Michael  Kinnamon,  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  113,  1982. 


Dialogue 

Christians  Meeting  Muslims:  WCC  Papers  on  Ten  Years  of  Christian- 
Muslim  Dialogue,  second  printing  1980. 

Faith  in  the  Midst  of  Faiths:  Reflections  on  Dialogue  in  Community,  ed. 
Stanley  J.  Samartha,  1977. 

Guidelines  on  Dialogue  with  People  of  Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies,  second 
printing  1982. 

Jewish-Christian  Dialogue:  Six  Years  of  Christian- Jewish  Consultations. 
The  Quest  for  World  Community:  Jewish  and  Christian  Perspectives  (co¬ 
publisher  International  Jewish  Committee  on  Interreligious  Consultations), 
1975. 

Stanley  J.  Samartha,  Courage  for  Dialogue:  Ecumenical  Issues  in  Inter¬ 
religious  Relationships,  1981  (for  the  USA:  Orbis  Books,  Maryknoll,  New 
York). 


Mission,  evangelism 

Common  Witness:  a  Study  Document  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  WCC  Mission 
Series  No.  1,  1981. 

Households  of  God  on  China's  Soil,  compiled  and  translated  by  Raymond 
Fung,  WCC  Mission  Series  No.  2,  1982. 
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Marty ria-Mission:  the  Witness  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  Today,  ed.  Ion 
Bria,  1980. 

Sharing  One  Bread ,  Sharing  One  Mission:  the  Eucharist  as  Missionary 
Event,  compiled  and  edited  by  Jean  Stromberg,  WCC  Mission  Series  No.  3, 
1983. 

Your  Kingdom  Come:  Mission  Perspectives,  report  on  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Mission  and  Evangelism,  Melbourne,  Australia,  12-25  May  1980, 
eds  Emilio  Castro  and  Jacques  Matthey,  1980. 


Sharing,  service  and  development 

“The  Church  and  the  Poor”  Good  News  to  the  Poor:  the  Challenge  of  the 
Poor  in  the  History  of  the  Church,  ed.  Julio  de  Santa  Ana,  with  an  in¬ 
troduction  by  C.I.  Itty,  1977,  second  printing  1981  (for  the  USA:  Orbis 
Books,  Maryknoll,  New  York;  for  India:  CLS,  Madras). 

Separation  without  Hope?:  Essays  on  the  Relation  between  the  Church 
and  the  Poor  During  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  Western  Colonial 
Expansion ,  ed.  Julio  de  Santa  Ana,  1978  (for  the  USA:  Orbis  Books, 
Maryknoll,  New  York). 

Towards  a  Church  of  the  Poor:  the  Work  of  an  Ecumenical  Group  on  the 
Church  and  the  Poor,  ed.  Julio  de  Santa  Ana,  1979,  second  printing  1982 
(for  the  USA:  Orbis  Books,  Maryknoll,  New  York). 

The  Churches  and  the  Transnational  Corporations:  an  Ecumenical  Pro¬ 
gramme,  1983. 

Richard  D.N.  Dickinson,  Poor,  Yet  Making  Many  Rich:  the  Poor  as  Agents 
of  Creative  Justice,  1983. 

Tracy  Early,  Simply  Sharing:  a  Personal  Survey  of  How  Well  the  Ecumenical 
Movement  Shares  its  Resources,  Risk  Book  Series  No.  8,  1980. 

Empty  Hands:  an  Agenda  for  the  Churches,  a  study  guide  on  the  ecumenical 
sharing  of  resources  for  use  by  churches,  local  congregations  and  other 
groups,  second  printing  1982. 

Jonathan  Fryer,  Food  for  Thought:  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Food  Aid,  third 
printing  1982  (published  for  the  WCC  by  Christian  Aid,  London). 

Michael  Christopher  King,  The  Palestinians  and  the  Churches:  Volume  I — 
1948-1956,  the  first  of  three  volumes  on  ecumenical  work  with  Palestinian 
refugees,  1981. 

Perspectives  on  Political  Ethics :  an  Ecumenical  Enquiry ,  ed.  Koson  Srisang, 
1983  (co-publisher  Georgetown  University  Press,  Washington,  USA). 

Pascal  de  Pury,  People’s  Technologies  and  People’s  Participation,  1983. 

Resource  Sharing  Book  1983:  Programmes /Projects  and  Services,  1983. 
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C.S.  Song,  The  Tears  of  Lady  Meng:  a  Parable  of  People’s  Political 
Theology ,  drawings  by  Claudius,  Risk  Book  Series  No.  11,  1981  (for  the 
USA:  Orbis  Books,  Maryknoll,  New  York). 

Reinhild  Traitler,  Leaping  Over  the  Wall:  an  Assessment  of  Ten  Years’ 
Development  Education,  1982. 

Church  and  society 

Before  It’s  Too  Late:  the  Challenge  of  Nuclear  Disarmament ,  eds  Paul 
Abrecht  and  Ninan  Koshy,  1983. 

Faith  and  Science  in  an  Unjust  World,  report  of  the  WCC  conference  on 
“Faith,  Science  and  the  Future”,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  USA,  12-24  July  1979.  Vol.  1 :  Plenary  Presentations,  ed.  Roger 
L.  Shinn.  Vol.  2:  Reports  and  Recommendations,  ed.  Paul  Abrecht,  1980 
(for  the  USA:  Fortress  Press,  Pa.). 

Churches  in  international  affairs 

Peace  and  Disarmament:  Documents  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
presented  by  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  presented  by  Iustitia  et  Pax,  1982. 

Combating  racism 

Racism  in  Children’s  and  School  Textbooks,  a  study  guide,  1979. 

Barbara  Rogers,  Race:  No  Peace  Without  Justice:  Churches  Confront  the 
Mounting  Racism  of  the  1980s,  1980. 

Baldwin  Sjollema,  Isolating  Apartheid:  Western  Collaboration  with  South 
Africa:  Policy  Decisions  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  Church 
Responses,  1982. 

The  Slant  of  the  Pen:  Racism  in  Children’s  Books,  ed.  Roy  Preiswerk,  1980, 
second  printing  1981. 

World  Council  of  Churches’  Statements  and  Actions  on  Racism  1948-1979, 
ed.  Ans  J.  van  der  Bent,  1980. 

Community  of  women  and  men  in  church  and  society 

The  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church:  the  Sheffield  Report, 
ed.  Constance  F.  Parvey,  1983  (for  the  USA:  Fortress  Press,  Pa.). 

Susannah  Herzel,  A  Voice  for  Women:  the  Women’s  Department  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches ,  1981. 

Marianne  Katoppo,  Compassionate  and  Free:  an  Asian  Woman’s  Theology, 
1979,  second  printing  1981,  Risk  Book  Series  No.  6  (for  the  USA:  Orbis 
Books,  Maryknoll,  New  York). 
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Ordination  of  Women  in  Ecumenical  Perspective:  Workbook  for  the 
Church's  Future,  ed.  Constance  F.  Parvey,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  105, 
1980. 

Orthodox  Women ,  Their  Role  and  Participation  in  the  Orthodox  Church, 
1977. 

Study  on  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church,  1978. 

Betty  Thompson,  A  Chance  to  Change:  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church, 
Risk  Book  Series  No.  15,  1982  (for  the  USA:  Fortress  Press,  Pa.). 

Education 

Rex  Davis,  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey:  the  Charismatic  Renewal  and  the 
Ecumenical  Movement,  Risk  Book  Series  No.  2,  1978. 

Paulo  Freire,  Pedagogy  in  Process:  Letters  to  Guinea-Bissau,  1978. 

Christine  Lienemann-Perrin,  Training  for  a  Relevant  Ministry:  a  Study  of 
the  Contribution  of  the  Theological  Education  Fund,  1981  (co-publisher 
CLS,  Madras). 

Ministry  by  the  People:  Theological  Education  by  Extension,  ed.  F.  Ross 
Kinsler,  1983  (co-publisher  Orbis  Books,  Maryknoll,  New  York). 

Together  in  Faith:  a  Collection  of  Models  of  Common  Catechetical  Pro¬ 
grammes,  1978. 

Voices  of  Solidarity:  a  Story  of  Christian  Lay  Centres ,  Academies  and 
Movements  for  Social  Concern,  1981. 

Bible  study/meditation/worship 

Anybody  Everybody,  an  international  collection  of  children’s  art  on  the 
theme  “unity”  with  a  specially  written  text  by  the  Dutch  poet  Huub 
Oosterhuis,  1981. 

For  All  God's  People:  Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle,  1978,  second  edition  1983 
(co-publishers  SPCK  &  Catholic  Truth  Society,  London). 

The  Kingdom  on  its  Way:  Meditations  and  Music  for  Mission,  Risk  Book 
Series  No.  10,  1980. 

Huub  Oosterhuis,  The  Children  of  the  Poor  Man,  partly  fairy  story,  partly 
theological  critique  of  attitudes  towards  violence  and  greed,  Risk  Book  Series 
No.  7,  1980. 

Hans-Ruedi  Weber,  Experiments  with  Bible  Study,  1981  (for  the  USA: 
Westminster  Press,  Pa.). 

Hans-Ruedi  Weber,  Jesus  and  the  Children:  Biblical  Resources  for  Study 
and  Preaching,  1979  second  printing  (for  the  USA:  John  Knox  Press). 

Hans-Ruedi  Weber,  On  A  Friday  Noon:  Meditations  under  the  Cross,  1979 
(co-publishers  Wm  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids,  USA  and  SPCK,  London). 
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Ato  Yigsaw  Abebaw 
Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church 

Bishop  John  Hurst  Adams 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
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Most  Rev.  S.H.  Ajamian 
Armenian  Apostolic  Church 

Dr  S.  T.  Ola.  Akande 
Nigerian  Baptist  Convention 

Rt  Rev.  John  M.  Allin 
Episcopal  Church,  USA 

Bishop  Jan  Anchimiuk 
Autocephalic  Orthodox  Church 
in  Poland 

Mrs  Joan  Anderson 
Presbyterian  Church 
of  New  Zealand 

Dr  Rakoto-Andrianarijaona 
Malagasy  Lutheran  Church 

*His  Eminence  Antonie  (Plamadeala) 
Romanian  Orthodox  Church 

Rev.  Dr  Andre  Appel 
Evangelical  Church  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  France 

*Mr  Harry  A.  Ashmall 
Church  of  Scotland 

Bishop  Athanasios 

Coptic  Orthodox  Church  in  Egypt 

Bishop  James  Ault 

United  Methodist  Church,  USA 


Bishop  Dr  Tibor  Bartha 
Reformed  Church  in  Hungary 

*Mr  Bena-Silu 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  Earth,  Zaire 

Rt  Rev.  Dr  P.  A.  Berberian 
Armenian  Apostolic  Church 

Rev.  Alexei  Bichkov 
Union  of  Evangelical  Christian 
Baptists  of  USSR 

Protopresbyter  Vitaly  Borovoy 
Russian  Orthodox  Church 

Mr  John  Brademas 

United  Methodist  Church,  USA 

Dr  Arie  R.  Brouwer 
Reformed  Church  in  America 

Rev.  John  P.  Brown 
Uniting  Church  in  Australia 

Rt  Rev.  J.  L.  Bryce 
Church  of  the  Province 
of  New  Zealand 

Dr  Alexey  Buevsky 
Russian  Orthodox  Church 

Rev.  Albert  To  Burua 

United  Church  in  Papua  New  Guinea 

and  the  Solomon  Islands 

Dr  Robert  Campbell 
American  Baptist  Churches 
in  the  USA 

Rev.  Chan  Chor  Choi 
Anglican  Church  in  China 
including  Hong  Kong 


*  Executive  Committee  Member 
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*His  Eminence  Chrysostomos 
(Konstantinidis) 

Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
of  Constantinople 

Mrs  Fernanda  Comba 
Waldensian  Church,  Italy 

Rev.  Dr  Paul  Crow,  Jr 
Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ),  USA 

Bishop  James  R.  Crumley,  Jr 
Lutheran  Church  in  America 

Rev.  Meirion  Lloyd  Davies 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales 

Mr  John  Doom 
Evangelical  Church 
of  French  Polynesia 

Rev.  Canon  E.P.M.  Elliott 
Church  of  Ireland 

Principal  Olle  Engstrom 
Mission  Covenant  Church 
of  Sweden 

Prof.  Dr  Hans  Helmut  Esser 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
(Reformed),  FRG 

Miss  Ana  B.  Ferrari 
Evangelical  Methodist  Church 
of  Argentina 

Metropolitan  Filaret  of  Minsk 

and  Byelorussia 

Russian  Orthodox  Church 

Mr  Ludwig  Franke 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  Thuringia,  GDR 

Dr  Hans  Alfred  Frei 
Old  Catholic  Church 
of  Switzerland 

Rev.  Isaias  Funzamo 
Presbyterian  Church 
of  Mozambique 

*Rev.  John  G.  Gatu 
Presbyterian  Church 
of  East  Africa 

Mrs  Daisy  Gopal  Ratnam 
Church  of  South  India 


*  Metropolitan  Paulos  Mar  Gregorios 
Orthodox  Syrian  Church 
Catholicate  of  the  East 

Rev.  Dr  John  S.  Groenfeldt 
Moravian  Church  in  America 
(Northern  Province) 

Prof.  Dr  Gerhard  Grohs 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
(United),  FRG 

*  Bishop  Hans  Heinrich  Harms 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
(Lutheran),  FRG 

Dr  Heinz  Joachim  Held 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
(Lutheran),  FRG 

*  Bishop  Dr  Johannes  Wilhelm  Hempel 
Evangelical  Church 

of  Saxony,  GDR 

Rev.  Harry  Henry 
Protestant  Methodist  Church 
in  the  People’s  Republic 
of  Benin 

Bishop  Dr  Friedrich  Huebner 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
(Lutheran),  FRG 

Metropolitan  G.  Yohanna  Ibrahim 
Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate 
of  Antioch  and  All  the  East 

His  Eminence  Ignatios  IV  (Hazim) 
Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate 
of  Antioch  and  All  the  East 

*  His  Holiness  Ilia  II 
Georgian  Orthodox  Church 
(President) 

Rev.  Albert  Isteero 
Coptic  Evangelical  Church  — 

Synod  of  the  Nile 

Dr  Joseph  H.  Jackson 
National  Baptist  Convention 
USA  Inc. 

Dr  Emil  A.  Jeevaratnam 
Methodist  Church,  Sri  Lanka 

*  The  Hon.  Mrs  Justice  A.R.  Jiagge 
Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church, 
Ghana 

(President) 
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Mrs  Heather  Johnston 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 

Rev.  Jean-Pierre  Jornod 
Swiss  Protestant  Church 
Federation 

His  Eminence  Juvenaly 
Metropolitan  of  Krutitzy  and  Kolomna 
Russian  Orthodox  Church 

*Rev.  Dr  Won  Yong  Kang 
Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea 

*His  Holiness  Karekin  II 
Armenian  Apostolic  Church 
(  Vice-Moderator) 

Rt  Rev.  Dr  Josiah  M.  Kibira 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  Tanzania 

*His  Eminence  Archbishop  Kirill 
(Gundyayev) 

Russian  Orthodox  Church 

Bishop  Chester  A.  Kirkendoll 
Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  USA 

Rev.  Yoichi  Kishimoto 
United  Church  of  Christ 
in  Japan 

Bishop  Albert  Klein 
Evangelical  Church  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  in  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania 

Prof.  Gerasimos  Konidaris 
Church  of  Greece 

Most  Rev.  Arthur  Kratz 
Episcopal  Church  of  Brazil 

Rev.  J.  H.  Kroneberg 
Moravian  Church  in 
South  Africa 

Ms  Julia  Ladrach 
Swiss  Protestant  Church 
Federation 

Rev.  Johannes  Langhoff 
Evangelical-Lutheran  Church 
of  Denmark 


Miss  Cynthia  Latuihamallo 
Protestant  Church  in  Indonesia 

Rt  Rev.  Samuel  Lehtonen 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  Finland 

*Rev.  Jose  Leite 
Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Portugal 

Rt  Rev.  Per  Lonning 
Church  of  Norway 

Ms  Janice  Love 

United  Methodist  Church,  USA 

Rev.  Augustina  Lumentut 

Christian  Church 

in  Central  Sulawesi,  Indonesia 

Rev.  Wilson  T.  Lwanga-Mugerwa 
Church  of  Uganda 

Miss  Evelyn  Mahlatsi 
Church  of  the  Province 
of  Southern  Africa 

Mr  Renato  Z.  Malvar 
Philippine  Independent  Church 

Bishop  James  K.  Mathews 
United  Methodist  Church,  USA 

Miss  Teli  Matthew 
United  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  India 

Archbishop  Janis  Matulis 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  Latvia 

Mrs  Jean  Mayland 
Church  of  England 

*Rev.  Dr  J.  Oscar  McCloud 
United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  USA 

Pastor  Manoel  de  Mello 
Evangelical  Pentecostal  Church 
“Brazil  for  Christ” 

Rev.  Prof.  Jean  Meyendorff 
Orthodox  Church  in  America 

*Prof.  Jose  Miguez-Bonino 
Evangelical  Methodist  Church 
of  Argentina 
(President) 
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Rev.  M.  Stanley  Mogoba 
Methodist  Church 
of  Southern  Africa 

Mrs  Marie  Momo  Kingue 
Evangelical  Church  of  Cameroon 

Dr  R.  Mooi 

Netherlands  Reformed  Church 

Rev.  Armencius  Munthe 
Simalungun  Protestant 
Christian  Church,  Indonesia 

Rt  Rev.  Gerald  B.  Muston 
Anglican  Church  of  Australia 

Dr  Emerito  P.  Nacpil 
United  Methodist  Church 
Philippines 

His  Eminence  Nicolae  (Corneanu) 
Romanian  Orthodox  Church 

Prof.  Nikos  A.  Nissiotis 
Church  of  Greece 

Rev.  Francisco  Norniella 
Presbyterian-Reformed  Church 
in  Cuba 

Pastor  Lukombo-Kitete  Ntontolo 
Church  of  Christ  in  Zaire  — 
Evangelical  Community 

Bishop  Marco  A.  Ochoa 
Methodist  Church  of  Peru 

Ms  Mercy  Oduyoye 
Methodist  Church,  Nigeria 

Rt  Rev.  Dr  Henry  Okullu 
Church  of  the  Province  of  Kenya 

His  Eminence  Pankratij 
Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church 

His  Eminence  Parthenios  (Coinidis) 
Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate 
of  Alexandria  and  all  Africa 

Mr  Vibul  Pattarathammas 
Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand 

Bishop  Paulos 
Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church 

His  Eminence  Pavlos 
(Menevichoglou)  of  Sweden 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
of  Constantinople 


Rev.  Margaret  Barnes  Peery 
Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States 

Miss  Waltraut  Peper 
Federation  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches,  GDR 

Rev.  Dr  Avery  Post 
United  Church  of  Christ,  USA 

*Bishop  David  Preus 
American  Lutheran  Church 

Mr  Albert  J.  Price 

United  Church  of  Christ,  USA 

Deacon  Radomir  Rakic 
Serbian  Orthodox  Church 

Rev.  Canon  Martin  Reardon 
Church  of  England 

Prof.  John  S.  Romanides 
Church  of  Greece 

Rev.  Dr  David  S.  Russell 
Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland 

*Mrs  Dorinda  Sampath 
Presbyterian  Church 
in  Trinidad  and  Grenada 

Rt  Rev.  John  V.  Samuel 
Church  of  Pakistan 

*Most  Rev.  Edward  W.  Scott 
Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
(Moderator) 

*Dr  T.  B.  Simatupang 
Indonesian  Christian  Church 
(President) 

Bishop  Gurbachan  Singh 
Church  of  North  India 

*Ms  Jean  Skuse 
Uniting  Church  in  Australia 
(Vice-Moderator) 

Prof.  Josef  Smolik 
Evangelical  Church 
of  Czech  Brethren 

Rt  Rev.  Neville  W.  de  Souza 
Church  of  the  Province 
of  the  West  Indies 
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*The  Most  Rev.  Olof  Sundby 
Church  of  Sweden 
(President) 

Rev.  Dr  Sutarno 
Javanese  Christian  Churches 

*Prof.  Kyaw  Than 
Burma  Baptist  Convention 

Dr  M.  M.  Thomas 
Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church 
of  Malabar,  India 

Ms  Barbara  R.  Thompson 
United  Methodist  Church,  USA 

Mr  William  P.  Thompson 
United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  USA 

Mrs  Marja  van  der  Veen- 
Schenkeveld,  Reformed 
Churches  in  the  Netherlands 

Dr  W.  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft 
Netherlands  Reformed  Church 
(Honorary  President) 


Rev.  Dr  Robert  A.  Wallace 
United  Church  of  Canada 

*Miss  Pauline  M.  Webb 
Methodist  Church,  UK 

*Dr  Cynthia  Wedel 
Episcopal  Church,  USA 
(President) 

Ms  A.  Jean  Woolfolk 
Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ),  USA 

Ms  Margaret  A.  Youngquist 
American  Lutheran  Church 

Mrs  Jean  Zaru 
Friends  United  Meeting 

Prof.  John  Zizioulas 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
of  Constantinople 

Mrs  Hildegard  Zumach 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
(United),  FRG 


Appendix  3 

MEMBER  CHURCHES 

(as  of  April  1983) 


ALGERIA 

Eglise  protestante  d’Algerie* 

(Protestant  Church  of  Algeria) 

ARGENTINA 

Iglesia  de  Dios* 

Iglesia  de  los  Discipulos  do  Cristo* 
(Church  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ) 

Iglesia  Evangelica  Luterana  Unida* 
(United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church) 

Iglesia  Evangelica  Metodista  Argentina 
(Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of 
Argentina) 

Iglesia  Evangelica  del  Rio  de  la  Plata 
(Evangelical  Church  of  the  River  Plate) 

AUSTRALIA 

The  Anglican  Church  of  Australia 
Australian  Council  of  Churches** 
Churches  of  Christ  in  Australia 
The  Uniting  Church  in  Australia 

AUSTRIA 

Alt-katholische  Kirche  Osterreichs 
(Old  Catholic  Church  of  Austria) 

Okumenischer  Rat  der  Kirchen 
in  Osterreich 

(Ecumenical  Council  of  Austrian 
Churches)** 

Evangelische  Kirche  Augsburgischen  u. 

Helvetischen  Bekenntnisses(A.u.H.B.) 
(Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg 
and  Helvetic  Confession) 


BANGLADESH 

Bangladesh  Baptist  Sangha 

The  Church  of  Bangladesh  * 

BELGIUM 

Eglise  protestante  unie  de  Belgique 

(United  Protestant  Church  of  Belgium) 

BENIN 

Eglise  protestante  methodiste  en 
Republique  populaire  du  Benin 

(Protestant  Methodist  Church  in  the 
People’s  Republic  of  Benin) 

BOLIVIA 

Iglesia  Evangelica  Metodista  en  Bolivia  * 

(Evangelical  Methodist  Church  in 
Bolivia) 

BOTSWANA 

Botswana  Christian  Council** 

BRAZIL 

Igreja  Episcopal  do  Brasil 

(Episcopal  Church  of  Brazil) 

Igreja  Evangelica  de  Confissao  Luterana 
no  Brasil 

(Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran 
Confession  in  Brazil) 

Igreja  Evangelica  Pentecostal  «0  Brasil 
para  Cristo  » 

(The  Evangelical  Pentecostal  Church 
“Brazil  for  Christ”) 


*  Associate  member  church 

**  Associate  council 
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Igreja  Metodista  do  Brasil 
(Methodist  Church  in  Brazil) 

Igreja  Reformada  Latino  Americana 
(The  Latin  American  Reformed  Church) 

BULGARIA 

Eglise  orthodoxe  bulgare 
(Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church) 

BURMA 

Burma  Baptist  Convention 
Burma  Council  of  Churches** 

Church  of  the  Province  of  Burma 

BURUNDI 

Church  of  the  Province  of  Burundi, 
Rwanda  and  Zaire 

CAMEROON 

Eglise  evangelique  du  Cameroun 
(Evangelical  Church  of  Cameroon) 

Eglise  presbyterienne  camerounaise 
(Presbyterian  Church  of  Cameroon) 

Eglise  protestante  africaine* 

(African  Protestant  Church) 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Cameroon 

Union  des  Eglises  baptistes  du  Cameroun 
(Union  of  Baptist  Churches  of 
Cameroon) 

CANADA 

The  Anglican  Church  of  Canada 

Canadian  Council  of  Churches** 

Canadian  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Friends 

Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
Canada 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 
The  United  Church  of  Canada 


CENTRAL  AFRICA 

Church  of  the  Province  of  Central 
Africa 

CHILE 

Iglesia  Evangelica  Luterana  en  Chile 
(Evangelical-Lutheran  Church  in  Chile) 

Iglesia  Metodista  de  Chile* 

(The  Methodist  Church  of  Chile) 

Iglesia  Pentecostal  de  Chile 
(Pentecostal  Church  of  Chile) 

Mision  Iglesia  Pentecostal 
(Pentecostal  Mission  Church) 

CONGO  (People’s  Republic  of  the) 

Eglise  evangelique  du  Congo 
(Evangelical  Church  of  the  Congo) 

COOK  ISLANDS 

Cook  Islands  Christian  Church 

COSTA  RICA 

Iglesia  Evangelica  Metodista  de 
Costa  Rica* 

(Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of 
Costa  Rica) 

CUBA 

Iglesia  Metodista  en  Cuba* 

(Methodist  Church  in  Cuba) 

Iglesia  Presbiteriana-Reformada 
en  Cuba* 

(Presbyterian-Reformed  Church  in 
Cuba) 

CYPRUS 

Church  of  Cyprus 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Ceskobratrska  cirkev  evangelicka 
(Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren) 

Ceskoslovenska  cirkev  husitska 
(Czechoslovak  Hussite  Church) 
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Czech  Ecumenical  Council** 

Pravoslavna  cirkev  v  CSSR 

(Orthodox  Church  of  Czechoslovakia) 

Ref.  krest.  cirkev  na  Slovensku 

(Reformed  Christian  Church  in 
Slovakia) 

Slezska  cirkev  evangelicka  a.v. 

(Silesian  Evangelical  Church  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession) 

Slovenska  evanjelicka  cirkev  a.v. 
v  CSSR 

(Slovak  Evangelical  Church  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  in  the  CSSR) 

DENMARK 

Det  danske  Baptistsamfund 

(The  Baptist  Union  of  Denmark) 

Ecumenical  Council  of  Denmark** 

Den  evangelisk-lutherske  Folkekirke 
i  Danmark 

(The  Church  of  Denmark) 

EAST  AFRICA 

Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa 

EGYPT 

The  Coptic  Orthodox  Church 

Coptic  Evangelical  Church  —  The  Synod 
of  the  Nile 

Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Alexandria  and  All  Africa 

EQUATORIAL  GUINEA 

Iglesia  Reformada  de  Guinea 
Ecuatorial  * 

(Reformed  Church  of  Equatorial 
Guinea) 

ETHIOPIA 

Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church 

The  Ethiopian  Evangelical  Church 
Mekane  Yesus 

EUROPE 

Europaisch-Festlandische  Bruder- 
Unitat,  Distrikt  Bad  Boll 


(European  Continental  Province  of 
the  Moravian  Church  — 

Western  District) 

FIJI 

Methodist  Church  in  Fiji 

FINLAND 

Ecumenical  Council  of  Finland** 

Suomen  evankelis-luterilainen  kirkko 
(Evangelical-Lutheran  Church  of 
Finland) 

Orthodox  Church  of  Finland 

FRANCE 

Eglise  de  la  Confession  d’Augsbourg 
d’Alsace  et  de  Lorraine 
(Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine) 

Eglise  evangelique  lutherienne  de  France 
(Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  France) 

Eglise  reformee  d’Alsace  et  de  Lorraine 
(Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine) 

Eglise  reformee  de  France 
(Reformed  Church  of  France) 

FRENCH  POLYNESIA 

Eglise  evangelique  de  Polynesie  fran^aise 
(Evangelical  Church  of  French 
Polynesia) 

GABONESE  REPUBLIC 

Eglise  evangelique  du  Gabon 
(Evangelical  Church  of  Gabon) 

FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 

Arbeitsgemeinschaft  Christlicher 
Kirchen  in  der  Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland  und  Berlin  (West)  e.v. 
(Council  of  Christian  Churches  in 
Germany  (FRG)** 

Evangelische  Kirche  in  Deutschland 
(Evangelical  Church  in  Germany) 
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Evangelische  Landeskirche  in  Baden 

Evangelisch-Lutherische  Kirche  in 
Bayern+ 

Evangelische  Kirche  in  Berlin- 
Brandenburg  (Berlin  West) 

Evangelisch-Lutherische  Landeskirche 
in  Braunschweig* 

Bremische  Evangelische  Kirche 

Evangelisch-Lutherische  Landeskirche 
Hannovers* 

Evangelische  Kirche  in  Hessen  und 
Nassau 

Evangelische  Kirche  von  Kurhessen- 
Waldeck 

Lippische  Landeskirche 

Nordelbische  Evangelisch-Lutherische 
Kirche* 

Evangelisch-reformierte  Kirche  in 
Nordwestdeutschland 

Evangelisch-Lutherische  Kirche  in 
Oldenburg 

Evangelische  Christliche  Kirche  der 
Pfalz 

(Protestantische  Landeskirche) 


Evangelische  Kirche  im  Rheinland 

Evangelisch-Lutherische  Landeskirche 
Schaumburg-Lippe* 

Evangelische  Kirche  von  Westfalen 

Evangelische  Landeskirche  in 
Wiirttemberg 

Katholisches  Bistum  der  Alt-Katholiken 
in  Deutschland 

(Catholic  Diocese  of  the  Old  Catholics 
in  Germany) 

Vereinigung  der  Deutschen 
Mennonitengemeinden 
(Mennonite  Church) 


GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 

Arbeitsgemeinschaft  Christlicher 
Kirchen  in  der  DDR 
(Council  of  Christian  Churches 
(GDR)** 

Bund  der  Evangelischen  Kirchen  in  der 
Deutschen  Demokratischen  Republik 
(Federation  of  the  Evangelical  Churches 
in  the  GDR) 

Evangelische  Landeskirche  Anhalts0 


*This  church  is  directly  a  member  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  accordance  with  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Germany,  dated 
27  January  1949,  which  recommended  that  the  member  churches  of  the  United  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  should  make  the  following  declaration  to  the  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
in  Germany  concerning  their  relation  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches: 

“The  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  has  made  it  clear  through  its  constitution  that  it  is  a  federa¬ 
tion  (Bund)  of  confessionally  determined  churches.  Moreover,  the  conditions  of  membership  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  have  been  determined  at  the  Assembly  at  Amsterdam.  Therefore,  this 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  declares  concerning  its  membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Chur¬ 
ches: 

i)  It  is  represented  in  the  World  Council  as  a  church  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  confession. 

ii)  Representatives  which  it  sends  to  the  World  Council  are  to  be  identified  as  Evangelical 
Lutherans. 

iii)  Within  the  limits  of  the  competence  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  it  is  represented  in 
the  World  Council  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Ger¬ 
many.” 


United  in  a  fellowship  of  Christian  witness  and  service  in  the  Federation  of  Evangelical  Churches 
in  the  GDR,  these  churches  are  represented  in  the  Council  through  agencies  of  the  Federation  of 
Evangelical  Churches  in  the  GDR. 
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Evangelische  Kirche  in  Berlin- 
Brandenburg0 

Evangelische  Kirche  des  Gorlitzer 
Kirchengebietes0 
Evangelische  Landeskirche 
Greifswald0 

Evangelisch-Lutherische  Landeskirche 
Mecklenburgs  ° 

Evangelische  Kirche  der  Kirchen- 
provinz  Sachsen0 

Evangelisch-Lutherische  Landeskirche 
Sachsens  ° 

Evangelisch-Lutherische  Kirche  in 
Thiiringen  ° 

Evangelische  Brtider-Unitat  (Distrikt 
Herrnhut) 

(Moravian  Church) 

Gemeindeverband  der  Alt-Katholischen 
Kirche  in  der  Deutschen 
Demokratischen  Republik 
(Federation  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church 
in  the  GDR) 

GHANA 

The  Christian  Council  of  Ghana** 
Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church 
The  Methodist  Church,  Ghana 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana 

GREECE 

Ekklesia  tes  Ellados 
(Church  of  Greece) 

Helleniki  Evangeliki  Ekklesia 
(Greek  Evangelical  Church) 

HONG  KONG 

The  Church  of  Christ  in  China, 

The  Hong  Kong  Council 

Hong  Kong  Christian  Council** 

HUNGARY 

Ecumenical  Council  in  Hungary** 

Magyarorszagi  Baptista  Egyhaz 
(Baptist  Union  of  Hungary) 

Magyarorszagi  Evangelikus  Egyhaz 
(Lutheran  Church  in  Hungary) 


Magyarorszagi  Reformatus  Egyhaz 
(Reformed  Church  in  Hungary) 

ICELAND 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Iceland 

INDIA 

Bengal-Orissa-Bihar  Baptist 
Convention* 

Church  of  North  India 

Church  of  South  India 

Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar 

Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church 

Methodist  Church  in  India 

National  Council  of  Churches 
in  India** 

The  Samavesam  of  Telugu  Baptist 
Churches 

United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  India 

INDONESIA 

Banua  Niha  Keriso  Protestan 
(Nias  Protestant  Christian  Church) 

Council  of  Churches  in  Indonesia** 
The  Evangelical  Christian  Church  in 
Halmahera 

Gereja  Batak  Karo  Protestan 
(Karo  Batak  Protestant  Church) 

Gereja-Gereja  Kristen  Java 
(Javanese  Christian  Churches) 

Gereja  Kalimantan  Evangelis 
(Kalimantan  Evangelical  Church) 

Gereja  Kristen  Indonesia 
(Indonesian  Christian  Church) 

Gereja  Kristen  Injili  di  Irian  Jaya 
(Evangelical  Christian  Church  in  West 
Irian) 

Gereja  Kristen  Jawi  Wetan 
(East  Java  Christian  Church) 

Gereja  Krieten  Pasundan 
(Pasundan  Christian  Church) 

Gereja  Kristen  Protestan  di  Bali* 
(Protestant  Christian  Church  in  Bali) 
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Gereja  Kristen  Protestan  Indonesia 
(G.K.P.I.) 

(Christian  Protestant  Church  in 
Indonesia) 

Gereja  Kristen  Protestan  Simalungun 
(Simalungun  Protestant  Christian 
Church) 

Gereja  Kristen  Sulawesi  Tengah 
(Christian  Church  in  Central  Sulawesi) 

Gereja  Masehi  Injili  Minahasa 
(Christian  Evangelical  Church  in 
Minahasa) 

Gereja  Masehi  Injili  Sangihe  Talaud 
(G.M.I.S.T.) 

(Evangelical  Church  of  Sangir  Talaud) 

Gereja  Masehi  Injili  di  Timor 
(Protestant  Evangelical  Church  in 
Timor) 

Gereja  Protestan  di  Indonesia 
(Protestant  Church  in  Indonesia) 

Gereja  Protestan  Maluku 
(Protestant  Church  in  the  Moluccas) 

Gereja  Punguan  Kristen  Batak 
(G.P.K.B.)* 

(Batak  Christian  Community  Church) 

Gereja  To  raj  a 
(Toraja  Church) 

Huria  Kristen  Batak  Protestan 
(Batak  Protestant  Christian  Church) 

Huria  Kristen  Indonesia  (H.K.I.) 

(The  Indonesian  Christian  Church) 

IRAN 

Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  Iran 

ITALY 

Baptist  Union  of  Italy* 

Chiesa  Evangelica  Metodista  d’ltalia 
(Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  Italy) 

Chiesa  Evangelica  Valdese 
(Waldensian  Church) 

JAMAICA 

The  Moravian  Church  in  Jamaica 

The  United  Church  of  Jamaica  and 
Grand  Cayman 


JAPAN 

Japanese  Orthodox  Church 

The  Korean  Christian  Church  in  Japan* 

National  Christian  Council  of  Japan** 

Nippon  Kirisuto  Kyodan 

(The  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan) 

Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kai 

(Anglican-Episcopal  Church  in  Japan) 
JERUSALEM 

Episcopal  Church  in  Jerusalem  and 
the  Middle  East 

Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Jerusalem 

KENYA 

African  Christian  Church  and  Schools 
African  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  * 

African  Israel  Church,  Nineveh 
Headquarters 

Church  of  the  Province  of  .Kenya 
The  Methodist  Church  in  Kenya 

KOREA 

The  Korean  Methodist  Church 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea 
LEBANON 

Armenian  Apostolic  Church 

Union  of  the  Armenian  Evangelical 
Churches  in  the  Near  East 

LESOTHO 

Lesotho  Evangelical  Church 

LIBERIA 

Lutheran  Church  in  Liberia 
Presbytery  of  Liberia  * 

MADAGASCAR 

Eglise  de  Jesus-Christ  a  Madagascar 
(Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Madagascar) 
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Eglise  lutherienne  malgache 
(Malagasy  Lutheran  Church) 

MALAYSIA 

Council  of  Churches  of  Malaysia** 

The  Methodist  Church  in  Malaysia 
Protestant  Church  in  Sabah  * 

MAURITIUS 

Church  of  the  Province  of  the  Indian 
Ocean 

MELANESIA 

(see  under  Solomon  Islands) 

MEXICO 

Iglesia  Metodista  de  Mexico 
(Methodist  Church  of  Mexico) 

MOZAMBIQUE 

Igreja  Presbiteriana  de  Mozambique* 
(Presbyterian  Church  of  Mozambique) 

NAMIBIA 

Council  of  Churches  in  Namibia** 

NETHERLANDS 

Algemene  Doopsgezinde  Societeit 
(General  Mennonite  Society) 

Council  of  Churches  in  the 
Netherlands** 

Evangelisch  Lutherse  Kerk 
(Evangelical  Lutheran  Church) 

De  Gereformeerde  Kerken  in  Nederland 
(The  Reformed  Churches  in  the 
Netherlands) 

Nederlandse  Hervormde  Kerk 
(Netherlands  Reformed  Church) 

Oud-Katholieke  Kerk  van  Nederland 
(Old  Catholic  Church  of  the 
Netherlands) 

Remonstrantse  Broederschap 
(Remonstrant  Brotherhood) 


NETHERLANDS  ANTILLES 

Iglesia  Protestant  Uni* 

(United  Protestant  Church) 

NEW  CALEDONIA 

Eglise  evangelique  en  Nouvelle 
Caledonie  et  aux  lies  Loyaute 
(Evangelical  Church  in  New  Caledonia 
and  the  Loyalty  Isles) 

NEW  HEBRIDES 

(see  under  Vanuatu) 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Associated  Churches  of  Christ 
in  New  Zealand 

The  Baptist  Union  of  New  Zealand 
Church  of  the  Province  of  New  Zealand 
The  Methodist  Church  of  New  Zealand 

National  Council  of  Churches  in 
New  Zealand** 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  Zealand 

NICARAGUA 

Convention  bautista  de  Nicaragua*** 
(Baptist  Convention  of  Nicaragua) 

NIGERIA 

The  Church  of  the  Lord  Aladura 
Church  of  the  Province  of  Nigeria 
Methodist  Church,  Nigeria 
Nigerian  Baptist  Convention 
The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nigeria 

NORWAY 

Den  Norske  Kirke 
(Church  of  Norway) 

PAKISTAN 

The  Church  of  Pakistan 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pakistan 


***  Application  for  membership  from  this  church  was  provisionally  accepted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  in  February  1983.  It  is  expected  that  this  church  will  be  formally  received  into  member¬ 
ship  at  the  Vancouver  Assembly. 
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PAPUA  NEW  GUINEA 

The  United  Church  in  Papua 

New  Guinea  and  the  Solomon  Islands 

PERU 

Iglesia  Metodista  del  Peru* 

(The  Methodist  Church  of  Peru) 

PHILIPPINES 

Iglesia  Evangelica  Metodista  en  la 
Islas  Filipinas 

(The  Evangelical  Methodist  Church 
in  the  Philippines) 

Iglesia  Filipina  Independiente 

(Philippine  Independent  Church) 

National  Council  of  Churches  in 
the  Philippines** 

United  Church  of  Christ  in  the 
Philippines 

POLAND 

Autocephalic  Orthodox  Church  in 
Poland 

Kosciola  Ewangelicko-Augsburskiego 
w  PRL 

(Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  in  Poland) 

Kosciola  Polskokatolickiego  w  PRL 

(Polish  Catholic  Church  in  Poland) 

Polish  Ecumenical  Council** 

Staro-Katolickiego  Kosciola 
Mariatowitow  w  PRL 

(Old  Catholic  Mariavite  Church  in 
Poland) 

PORTUGAL 

Igreja  Evangelica  Presbiteriana  de 
Portugal  * 

(Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Portugal) 

Igreja  Lusitana  Catolica  Apostolica 
Evangelica* 

(Lusitanian  Catholic-Apostolic 
Evangelical  Church) 


ROMANIA 

Biserica  Orthodoxa  Romana 

(Romanian  Orthodox  Church) 

Evangelische  Kirche  A.B.  in  der 
Sozialistischen  Republik  Rumanien 

(Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  in  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Romania) 

Evangelical  Synodal  Presbyterial  Church 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania 

Reformed  Church  of  Romania 

RWANDA 

Eglise  presbyterienne  au  Rwanda 

(Presbyterian  Church  of  Rwanda) 

SAMOA 

The  Congregational  Christian  Church 
in  Samoa 

Methodist  Church  in  Samoa 

SIERRA  LEONE 

The  Methodist  Church  Sierra  Leone 

Sierra  Leone  United  Christian  Council** 

SINGAPORE 

The  Methodist  Church  in  Singapore* 

National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Singapore** 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS 

Church  of  Melanesia 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern 
Africa 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
Southern  Africa 

Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  in 
South  Africa*** 

The  Methodist  Church  of  Southern 
Africa 

Moravian  Church  in  South  Africa 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Africa 
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The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern 
Africa 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Southern  Africa 
The  South  African  Council  of 
Churches** 

The  United  Congregational  Church  of 
Southern  Africa 

SPAIN 

Iglesia  Espanola  Reformada  Episcopal* 
(Spanish  Reformed  Episcopal  Church) 

Iglesia  Evangelica  Espanola 
(Spanish  Evangelical  Church) 

SRI  LANKA 

The  Church  of  Sri  Lanka 
Methodist  Church 
National  Christian  Council  of 
Sri  Lanka** 

SUDAN 

Episcopal  Church  of  the  Sudan 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Sudan  * 

SURINAM 

Moravian  Church  in  Surinam 

SWAZILAND 

Council  of  Swaziland  Churches** 

SWEDEN 

Svenska  Kyrkan 
(Church  of  Sweden) 

Svenska  Missionsforbundet 
(The  Mission  Covenant  Church  of 
Sweden) 

Swedish  Ecumenical  Council** 

SWITZERLAND 

Christkatholische  Kirche  der  Schweiz 
(Old  Catholic  Church  of  Switzerland) 

Schweizerischer  Evangelischer 
Kirchenbund 

Federation  des  Eglises  protestantes 
de  la  Suisse 

(Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation) 


SYRIA 

The  National  Evangelical  Synod  of 
Syria  and  Lebanon 
Patriarcat  grec-orthodoxe  d’Antioche 
et  de  tout  l’Orient 
(Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Antioch  and  All  the  East) 

Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Antioch  and  All  the  East 

TAIWAN 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Taiwan 

TANZANIA 

Church  of  the  Province  of  Tanzania 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
Tanzania 

Joint  Board  of  the  Moravian  Church 
in  Tanzania 

THAILAND 

The  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand 

TOGO 

Eglise  evangelique  du  Togo 
(Evangelical  Church  of  Togo) 

TONGA 

Free  Wesleyan  Church  of  Tonga 
Tonga  National  Council  of  Churches** 

TRINIDAD 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Trinidad 
and  Grenada 

TURKEY 

Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople 

TUVALU 

Tuvalu  Church 

UGANDA 

The  Church  of  Uganda 
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UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 

Russian  Orthodox  Church 

The  Union  of  Evangelical  Christian 
Baptists  of  USSR 

Armenian  SSR 

Eglise  apostolique  armenienne 
(Armenian  Apostolic  Church) 

Estonian  SSR 

Eesti  Evangeeliumi  Luteri  usu  Kirik 
(Estonian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church) 

Georgian  SSR 

Georgian  Orthodox  Church 

Latvian  SSR 

Latvijas  Evangeliska-Luteriska  Baznica 
(Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
Latvia) 

UNITED  KINGDOM  and 
REPUBLIC  OF  IRELAND 

British  Council  of  Churches** 

The  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland 

The  Church  of  England 
The  Methodist  Church 

The  Moravian  Church  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland 

The  United  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  Kingdom 

The  Church  of  Ireland 

The  Methodist  Church  in  Ireland 

The  Church  of  Scotland 

The  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland 

The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 

United  Free  Church  of  Scotland 

The  Church  in  Wales 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales 

Union  of  Welsh  Independents 

Council  of  Churches  for  Wales** 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church 

American  Baptist  Churches  in  the  USA 

American  Lutheran  Church 

The  Antiochian  Orthodox  Christian 
Archdiocese  of  North  America 

Apostolic  Catholic  Assyrian  Church 
of  the  East 

Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 

Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Church  of  the  Brethren 

The  Episcopal  Church 

Hungarian  Reformed  Church  in  America 

International  Evangelical  Church 

Lutheran  Church  in  America 

Moravian  Church  in  America 
(Northern  Province) 

Moravian  Church  in  America 
(Southern  Province) 

National  Baptist  Convention  of  America 

National  Baptist  Convention,  USA,  Inc. 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  USA** 

National  Council  of  Community 
Churches 

The  Orthodox  Church  in  America 

Polish  National  Catholic  Church 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States 

Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention 
Reformed  Church  in  America 
Religious  Society  of  Friends 
Friends  General  Conference 
Friends  United  Meeting 
United  Church  of  Christ 
The  United  Methodist  Church 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America 
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URUGUAY 

Iglesia  Evangelica  Metodista  en  el 
Uruguay* 

(The  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  in 
Uruguay) 

VANUATU 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Vanuatu 

WEST  AFRICA 

The  Church  of  the  Province  of 
West  Africa 

WEST  INDIES 

The  Church  in  the  Province  of  the 
West  Indies 

The  Methodist  Church  in  the  Caribbean 
and  the  Americas 

Moravian  Church,  Eastern  West  Indies 
Province 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Ecumenical  Council  of  Churches  in 
Yugoslavia** 

Reformatska  Crke  u  SFRJ 

(The  Reformed  Church  in  Yugoslavia) 

Serbian  Orthodox  Church 
Slovenska  ev.-kr.  a.v.  cirkev  v. 
Juhuslavii 

(Slovak  Evangelical  Church  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  in  Yugoslavia) 

ZAIRE  (Republic  of) 

Eglise  du  Christ  au  Zaire 
(Church  of  Christ  in  Zaire) 

Eglise  du  Christ  au  Zaire 
(Communaute  des  Disciples) 
(Church  of  Christ  in  Zaire  — 
Community  of  Disciples) 


Eglise  du  Christ  au  Zaire 
(Communaute  evangelique) 

(Church  of  Christ  in  Zaire  — 
Evangelical  Community) 

Eglise  du  Christ  au  Zaire 
(Communaute  Lumiere) 

(Church  of  Christ  in  Zaire  — 
Community  of  Light) 

Eglise  du  Christ  au  Zaire 
(Communaute  Mennonite) 

(Church  of  Christ  in  Zaire  — 
Mennonite  Community) 

Eglise  du  Christ  au  Zaire 

(Communaute  Presbyterienne) 
(Church  of  Christ  in  Zaire  — 
Presbyterian  Community) 

Eglise  du  Christ  au  Zaire 

(Communaute  episcopate  baptiste 
en  Afrique  (C.E.B.A.)* 

(Church  of  Christ  in  Zaire  — 
Episcopal  Baptist  Community) 

Eglise  de  Jesus-Christ  sur  la  Terre 
par  le  Prophete  Simon  Kimbangu 

(Church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  Earth  by 
the  Prophet  Simon  Kimbangu) 

ZAMBIA 

United  Church  of  Zambia 

ZIMBABWE 

Zimbabwe  Christian  Council** 

OTHER  CHURCHES 

Eesti  Evangeeliumi  Luteri  Usu  Kirik 

(Estonian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church) 

Latvijas  Evangeliska  Luteriska 
Baznica 

(Latvian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  Exile) 
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AACC 

ACC 

ACLD 

AGEM 

CAV 

CCA 

CCC 

CCIA 

CCJP 

CCPD 

CEC 

CEVAA 

CICARWS 

CLAI 

CMC 

CREIP 

CWME 

DFI 

ECD 

ECLOF 

EDCS 

EDF 

EPS 

ESR 

EYS 

FAO 


All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches 

Australian  Council  of  Churches 

Association  for  Christian  Literature  Development 

Advisory  Group  on  Economic  Matters 

Ecumenical  Centre  Antonio  Valdivieso  (Nicaragua) 

Christian  Conference  of  Asia 

Caribbean  Conference  of  Churches 

Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 

Consultation  of  the  Church  and  the  Jewish  People 

Commission  on  the  Churches’  Participation  in  Develop¬ 
ment 

Conference  of  European  Churches 

Evangelical  Community  for  Apostolic  Action  (Paris) 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World 
Service 

Latin  American  Council  of  Churches 

Christian  Medical  Commission 

Church-related  Educational  Institutions  Programme 

Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 

Dialogue  with  People  of  Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies 

Ecumenical  Centre  for  Development  (Philippines) 

Ecumenical  Church  Loan  Fund 

Ecumenical  Development  Cooperative  Society 

Ecumenical  Development  Fund 

Ecumenical  Press  Service 

Ecumenical  Sharing  of  Resources 

Ecumenical  Youth  Service 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  UN 
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FEST 

Protestant  Research  Centre  (Heidelberg) 

FPSC 

Family  Power  Social  Change 

FRG 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

GDR 

German  Democratic  Republic 

HRAG 

Human  Rights  Advisory  Group 

HRROLA 

Human  Rights  Resources  for  Latin  America 

ICM 

Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Migration 

IMC 

International  Missionary  Council 

IRM 

International  Review  of  Mission 

IYC 

International  Year  of  the  Child 

IYDP 

International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons 

JPSS 

Just,  participatory  and  sustainable  society 

JWG 

Joint  Working  Group 

LWF 

Lutheran  World  Federation 

MECC 

Middle  East  Council  of  Churches 

MIT 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

NCC 

National  Council  of  Churches,  National  Christian  Council 

NCCCUSA 

National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA 

NCIH 

National  Council  on  International  Health 

NGO 

Non-governmental  Organization 

OICD 

Office  of  Income  Coordination  and  Development 

PCC 

Pacific  Conference  of  Churches 

PCR 

Programme  to  Combat  Racism 

PHC 

Primary  Health  Care 

PTE 

Programme  on  Theological  Education 

RES 

Reformed  Ecumenical  Synod 

SEG 

Staff  Executive  Group 

SODEPAX 

Committee  for  Society,  Development  and  Peace 

SOEPI 

Service  oecumenique  de  presse  et  d’information 

SRG 

Staff  Representative  Group 

SWAPO 

South  West  Africa  People’s  Organization 

SYNDESMOS 

World  Fellowship  of  Orthodox  Youth  Organizations 

TEF 

Theological  Education  Fund 

TNC 

Transnational  Corporation 

UBS 

United  Bible  Societies 

UEG 

Unit  Executive  Group 

UNCTAD 

United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
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UNHCR 

UNESCO 

UNIAPAC 

UNICEF 

URM 

WAA 

WACC 

WCC 

WHO 

WSCF 

WYP 

YMCA 

YWCA 


Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization 

Ecumenical  Christian  Association  of  Corporation 
Executives 

United  Nations  Children’s  Fund 
Urban  and  Rural  Mission 
World  Assembly  on  Aging 

World  Association  for  Christian  Communication 

World  Council  of  Churches 

World  Health  Organization 

World  Student  Christian  Federation 

World  Youth  Projects 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
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